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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N order to ſave the trouble of unceaſing inqui- 
ries, and to ſhew my juſt ſenſe of thoſe teſti- 
monies of kind concern, with which I have been 
honoured fince my releaſe from priſon, I ſhall de- 
ſcribe what I was an eye-witneſs of there; and 
publiſh to the world the bloody executions, of 
which I had like to be one of the unhappy victims. 


But my ſtrongeſt motive for printing this nar- 
rative is to ſhew, that, though the people are im! 
petuous and irreſiſtible when they think themſelves 
betrayed, we ſhould not, on that account, deſpait 
of their juſtice, 


It is not my deſign to enter into a detail of che 


cauſes, which, operating with fatal effect, down 
from NECKER of diſaſtrous memory to thoſe who refi- 
ned upon the confidence of the people only to deceive 
tbem, have occaſioned ſo much French blood to be 


ſpilt. Many other writers have already performed, 
and 
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and will again perform this taſk, I ſhall content 
myſelf with proving to my fellow-citizens, that 
the calm compoſure of innocence, ſupported by 
preſence of mind, and a full confidence in the peo- 
ple's juſtice, cannot fail to preſerve any man's life 
from their vengeful fury, 


I had time to remark that ſome of my partners 
in misfortune were incapable of uttering a ſingle 
word in their own juſtification : this filence was 
perhaps the cauſe of their death, which a firm de- 
meanour, and candid, unembarraſſed replies might 
have averted. If this narrative ſhould tend only 
to ſave the life of a ſingle man, were it pp/ſiþle that 
the like events could ever again 1ake place, I ſhould 
think myſelf ſufficiently rewarded for my paſt ſuf. 
ferings, and for the ſentiments of affliction which I 


feel in writing every line, 


MY 


MY AGONY 


THIRTY-EIGHT HOURS. 


CHAP. I. 


Fourteen Hours before the Committee of 
[ nſpe ion. 


WAS apprehended by the order of this com- 

mittee on the twenty ſecond of Auguſt; and 
was taken to the mayoralty at nine o'clock in the 
morning, where I remained till eleven at night.— 
Two gentlemen, members, no doubt, of the committee, 
ordered me into a ſaloon, where one of them, op- 
preſſed with fatigne, fell aſleep. The other, who 
kept his eyes open, aſked me © If I was Jourgniac 
Saint Méard.“ 


I anſwered—< Yes.” 
* Sit down. We are all upon a footing of per- 


© fe equality. Do you know why you have. 
been taken up?“ 
cc Qne 
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* One of thoſe who brought me here, told me, 


* that was ſuſpected of being the Editor of an 
<* unconſtitutional Newſpaper.” 


«© SUSPECTED is not the word; for I know that 
Gautier, who paſſes for the Editor of the Court 
and City Journal, is a mere humbug.” 


Jour eaſineſs of belief, Sir, has been impoſed 
* upon, as the proofs that ſuch a man actually 
* exiſts, and that he is the Editor of that paper, 
&* are equally ſimple and obvious.” 


«© ] muſt believe... 


Nothing but the truth; for you are juſt, as 
<« being a judge: beſides, I give you my word of 
r 


Oh! Sir, words of honour are now quite out 
of the queſtion.” 


So much the worſe, Sir, for mine is ſacred.” 


&« You are accuſed of having been on the fron- 
« tiers, about ten or eleven months ago; and of 
* having raiſed ſome recruits there, whom you 


took to the emigrants :-at your return, you were 
* arreſted ; 


cc 


cc 
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te arreſted; but you made your efcape out of 
« prifon.” 8 


« Could I imagine this to be a ſerious charge, 
« T ſhould require but one hour to prove that I 
« have not been out of Paris for theſe /wenty-three 
4 months. — And if... 


« Oh! Sir: I know you are a man of talents ; 
« and that you would find, by means of your 


60 ſubtlety. ... 


« Give me leave to ſay, that the word ſubtlety is 
ce improperly added: the matters in queſtion are 
« oroſs abſurdities; for we are ſpeaking of the 
*« informations given in againſt me.“ 


* Do you know M. Deroſoi, the Editor of the 
© Paris Gazette? 


e Very well, by name; but no farther : I have 
© not even ever ſeen him.“ 


] am aſtoniſhed at that, as ſome of your let- 
* ters to him have been found among his papers.” 


* Only one could have been found there, as I 
e never wrote to him more than once, to let him 
know that I ſent the copy of a ſpeech I made to 
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the Chaſſeurs of my company, at the time of the 
© mutiny in the garriſon at Nancy; and which he 
* inſerted in the Paris Gazette. This was the only 
* correſpondence I ever had with him.” 


TThat is true; and I muſt tell you farther, that 


c the letter you mention does not afford the leaſt 


5 ground of information againſt you.” 


* None of my letters; none of my writings; 
* none of my actions can afford any ſuch grounds.” 


“ have ſeen you at Mrs. Vanfleury's : I have 
e alſo ſeen you at M. Peltier's, the Editor of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles.” 


That may be, as I ſometimes viſit that lady, 
& and often take a walk with Peltier.” 


« Are you not a knight of the order of Saint 


C Lewis?“ 


« Yes, Sir. 


66 Why do you not wear the croſs ?” 


« There it is: I have conſtantly worn it for 
e thele ſix years.“ 
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© That will do for the preſent.....I ſhall go and 
« inform the committee, that you are here.“ 


«© Do me the favour alſo to inform them, that, 
« if they do me juſtice, they will ſet me at liberty; 
c for I am neither an Editor, nor a Recruiter, nor 
&« a Conſpirator, nor an Informer.” 


A moment after, three ſoldiers made a ſign to 
me to follow them. When we got into the court- 
yard, they requeſted me to ſtep with them into a 
hackney-coach, which ſet off as ſoon as they had 


ordered the coachman to drive to the Hotel of 
Fauxbourg St. Germain. 


CHAP. 


CHAP II, 
Ten Days at the Abbey Priſon. 


PON our arrival at the Hoe! mentioned by 

my fellow travellers, which turned out to be 

the Abbey Priſon, they preſented me, with the 
billet for my quarters, to the keeper, who, after the 
ufual phraſe, * it 1s to be hoped that this will not 
« be for a long while,” put me in a large hall, 
which had ſerved as a chapel to the priſoners under 
the old government. I counted over nineteen 
perſons lying on flock-beds : I had one appointed 
for me which was lately occupied by M. Dangre- 
mont, whoſe head had been cut off two days be- 


fore. 


The ſame day, at the very moment that we were 
going to fit down to table, M. Chantercine, a co- 
lonel of the king's conſtitutional guards, gave him- 
ſelf three ſtabs with a knife, ſay ing; We are all 
« doomed to be butchered.. .. My God! 1 fly to 
« you!” He died two minutes after, 
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Augiſt 23.—l drew up a memorial, in which I 
expoſed the baſeneſs of my accuſers : I ſent copies 
to the Chief Juſtice; to my own ward; to the 
Committee of Inſpection; and to all thoſe whom I 
knew would be concerned for the wrongs done 
me. 


Near Five o' Clock in the Aflernoou.— M. Deroſoi, 
Editor of the Paris Gazette, was added to the 
number of our aſſociates in misfortune. As ſoon 
as he heard my name mentioned, he ſaid to me, 
after the uſual ſalutation ;—** Ah! Sir, how happy 
« I am in meeting with you l.... . I have long 
* eſteemed you, though my only knowledge of 
te you is through the affair at Nanci. Permit an 
* unhappy man, whoſe laſt hour approaches, to 
© pour the overflowiags of his heart into your's.“ 
—] embraced him. He then ſhewed me a letter he 


had juſt received from one of his female friends, 
to this purport. 5 | 


* Dear friend, prepare for death : you are con- 
*« demned ; and to- morrow.. .. Diſtracting thought 


* —but you know what I have promiſed you. 
Adieu.“ 


While I was reading this letter, 1 perceived tears 
ſtart from his eyes: he kiſſed it ſeveral times; and 
I heard him ſay in a low tone of voice ;—* Alas | 
*© ſhe will ſuffer more than I ſhall.” He laid down 


upon 


1 

upon my bed; and tired with talking of the means 
employed to accuſe us, and to get us apprehended, 
we fell aſleep. At day- break, he drew up a me- 
morial in his own juſtification, which, though writ- 
ten with energy, and founded on facts, produced 
no favourable effect; for next morning he was be- 
headed by the guillotine. 


The 2 5th.—The commiſſaries of the priſon permit- 
ted us at length to procure for ourſelves the even- 
ing papers*. 


* A new priſoner brought us ſeveral, and, among others, one 
entitled: The French Courier, in which I read what my readers, 
if they pleaſe, may very well paſs over: 


«' Meſirs. Saint-Meard and Beaumarchais have been appre- 
„ hended : the firſt was the author of a ſcandalous newſpaper 
« which appeared under the title of the Court and City Journal. 
He has been a captain in the king's regiment; and what may be 
thought remarkable, he is the proprietor of the famous Mon- 
<« tagne's former eſtate near Bordeaux. M. Saint-Meard has an 
income of forty thouſand livres a year.” 


I pardon this fabricator of news for having given me that 
eſtate, though it belongs to M. de Segur ; and forty thouſand 
livres a year, though I never had half that income, even before 
the revolution.—Nay more; I do not ſuſpect him of any bad in- 
tentions ſo far ; but I cannot believe that he had any very good 
ones, in makigg choice of the moment, when the ſword of the 
Jaw was ſuſpended over my head to inform the public that I was 
the Editor of an unconſtitutional paper: for though he himſelf 
awas formerly a Feuillant, that 13 to ſay, @ warm conſtitution-man, 

he 


/ 


The veſtry of the chapel, which ſerved ſor our 
priſon, was aſſigned to a captain of the regiment of 
Swiſs guards, named Reding, who, in the affair of 
the tenth of Auguſt, had been ſhot through the 
arm, and received beſides four wounds of a cutlaſs 
in his head. Some citizens ſaved him, and took 
him to lodgings; but he was ſoon after dragged 
thence to be conveyed to the Abbey Priſon, where 
the broken bone of his arm was ſet a ſecond time, —] 
have been very often aſtoniſhed in the courſe of 
my life; but never ſo much as at the fight of a ſort 
of nurſe who attended him. I recognized in her 
a perſon, with whom I had been intimately ac- 
quainted for twelve years.—I omit the particulars 
of this incredible anecdote, as they have no neceſ- 
{ary connection with my narrative. 


The 26th at Midnight. —A municipal officer came 
into our chamber to take down our names, and 
the day on which we were apprehended. He gave 
us room to hope that the municipality would fend 
commiſſaries in the morning to ſet at liberty all 


he knew that M. Gautier was the Editor of the Journal in queſ- 
tion. In ſhort, how will he reconcile the conſiderable fortune 
he has given me with the aſſertion of the author of the Revolutions 
of Paris, who tells the public, that I got my livelihood by writing 
for that paper.—Had he added, that I never wrote, or directed 
my labours to deprive any other perſon of lite, he would have 
told at leaſt one truth, and I ſhould have fargivea the reſt of his 
abſurd falſhogd, 

thoſe 


| 
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thoſe againſt whom there were only vague charges, 
This intimation gave me a good night's reſt ; but it 
was not realized : on the contrary, the number of 
priſoners increaſed, 


The 27th—We heard the report of a piſtol ſhot, 


which was fired off in the inſide of the priſon, 


Immediately people ran up and down the ftair- 
caſes and galleries with precipitation: locks and 
bolts were opened and ſhut in a great hurry, 
One of the turnkeys, coming into our apartment, 
after having counted us, tells us not to be alarm- 
ed, as the danger was over. We could learn no- 


thing more of the matter from this abrupt and very 


laconic gentleman, 


The 28th and 29th—The only objects to divert 
our thoughts, for thoſe two days, were carriages 
coming with priſoners every inſtant, We had a 
view of them from a ſmall turret that communi- 
cated with our room, the windows of which 
faced St. Margaret-ſtreet—We paid dearly after» 
wards for the pleaſure we had in hearing and ſee» 
ing what paſſed in the ſquare, in the ſtreet, and 
particularly oppoſite the ward of our priſon. 


The 30th, at eleven o'clock at night, —An old man 
about eighty was brought into our room to flecp 


there; we learned next morning that he was one M. 
Cazotte, 
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Cazotte, the author of Olivier, Le Diable Amoureur, 
and ſome other poems. The ſomewhat extrava- 
gant gaiety of this old man and his oriental ſtile 
diverted our melancholy a little. He very ſeri- 
ouſly endeavoured to perſuade us, by the ſtory of 
Cain and Abel, that we were much happier than 
thoſe who enjoyed liberty. He ſeemed very ſorry 
that we did not look as if we believed him: he 
wanted abſolutely to make us acknowledge that 
our ſituation was only an emanation of the Apoca- 
He, &c. &c.....I ſtung him to the quick by ſay- 
ing, that, in our circumſtances, the belief of pre- 
deſtination would afford more comfort than any 
thing he ſaid. Two of the gendarmes, who came to 
conduct him to the criminal tribunal, put an end 
to our debate, 


I did not loſe a moment in procuring the affida- 
vits neceffary to prove the truths ſtated in my me- 
morial.— I was aſſiſted by a friend, but ſuch a 
friend as is not to be matched, who, while others 
were abandoned by theirs, exerted himſelf night 
and day to ſerve me. He forgot, that, in a mo- 
ment of tumult and miſtruſt, he ran the ſame riſk 
with me; that he laid himſelf open to ſuſpicion by 
taking ſuch an active concern for a ſuſpected pri- 
ſoner; but nothing checked him; and he proved . | 
to me fully the truth of that proverb: Adver. 
fity is the touchſtone of friendſhip.”—It is, in a 
great 
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indebted for my life. It is a debt I owe to the 
public, to myſelf, and to truth, to mention this 
brave man's name: it is M. Teiſſier, a merchant 
in Croix des Petits-Champs-ftreet *. 


The laſt days of the month of Auguſ{—reminded 
me of the crue] ſituation I was in at Nancy. My 
fancy was buſy in drawing a parallel between the 
dangers to which I was now expoſed, and thoſe 
which I had run on the fame days, when the ar- 
my, conſiſting of the regiments of the king, of 
Meſtre-de-camp, and of Chateauvieux, with ſome bata- 
lions of the national guards, choſe 'me for their ge- 
neral, and compelled me to march at their head to 
Luneville, to reſcue general Malſeigne from the 
carabineers, | 


Firft of September Three of our fellow priſoners 
were diſcharged, who were much leſs ſurpriſed at 
their releaſe than at their former commitment, as 
they were the moſt zealous patriots in their reſpec- 
tive wards, or ſections. Some others in the ad- 
Joining apartments were alſo ſet at liberty, parti- 
cularly M. de Jaucourt, a member of the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly, who a little time before had vacated 
his ſeat as deputy by ſending in his reſignation. 


* He is of the family of Teiſſiers of London. 
| CHAP. 
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great meaſure, to his exertions and zeal that I am 
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CHAP. III. 


Beginning of my Agony for Thirty- Eight Hours. 


Sunday, September 2. 


UR turnkey brought dinner earlier than 


uſual : his wild look and ſcowling eye ſeem- 
ed to forbode ſome approaching diſaſter. At 7wo 
clock he returned: we ſurrounded him: he was 
deaf to all our enquiries; and after having, con- 
trary to cuſtom, gathered up our kmves, which 
we had placed in our napkins, he abruptly turned 
out the Swiſs officer's 1ur/e. 


At has, paſt two.—The horrid noiſe of a mob 


was frightfully increaſed by that of drums beating 


to arms, bells ringing in every quarter, and three 
diſcharges of the alarm gun. 


In theſe moments of conſternation, we ſaw three 


carriages paſs by, attended by an innumerable 


crowd of frantic men and women, crying out d /a 
B a Ja 
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a la force“ They went on to the Abbey-Cloiſter, 


which had been converted into a priſon for the 
clergy. In a moment after, we heard that the 
mob had juſt butchered all the biſhops and other 
eccleſiaſtics, who, they ſaid, had been put into the 


fold there. 


Near four o'clock. —The piercing cries of a man, 
whom they were hacking and cutting to pieces 
with hangers, drew us to the turret window, whence 
we {aw a mangled corpſe on the ground, oppoſite 
our priſon door. Another was butchered in the 
tame manner a moment after; and the bloody 
ſcene continued. | 


It is totally impoſſible to deſcribe the horror of 
the dead ſilence that prevailed during thoſe execu- 
tions: it was interrupted only by the ſcreams of 
tortured victims, and by blows of hangers knocked 
againſt their ſculls. As ſoon as they fell, a mur- 
mur role, which was followed by ſhouts of vive /a 
nation, to us a thouſand times more terrible than 
the horrors of the former ſilence. 


In the intervals between each maſſacre, we 
heard the mob under our windows ſaying, ** Not 


We did not then know, that thoſe words, à la force, was the 


fignal given for conſigning victims to execution. 
5 © one 
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tt one of them miiſt eſcape : they muſt all be put 
te to death; eſpecially thoſe who are in the chapel, 
te as nobody is put there but conſpirators.” We 
were the perſons they meant; and I need not aſſure 
the reader, that we often wiſhed for the happineſs 
of thoſe who were confined in the moſt ' gloomy 
dungeons. 


Thoughtful melancholy how gave way to the 
keener agitations of immediate danger and alarm. 
A momentary ſilence in the ſtreet was interrupted 
by a noiſe we heard within the priſon. 


Five o'clock; Several voices called loudly for 
M. Cazotte. A moment after, we heard a crowd 
of people upon the ſtairs z the claſh of arms; and 
the cries of men and women. They were drag- 
ging along that old man, followed by his daughter, 
When he was outſide the door, the heroic young 
woman flung her arms round her father's neck : 
the people, affected at the fight, demanded his 
pardon, and obtained it. 


Near ſeven o'clock. We ſaw two men enter our 
room, with drawa ſwords 1n their bloody hands. 
A turnkey ſhewed them the way with a flambeau, 
and pointed out to them the bed of the unfortu- 
nate Reding. At this frightful moment, 1 was claſp- 
ing his band, and endeavouring to comfort him.—One 
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of thoſe men was going to lift him up, when the 
poor officer ſtopped him by ſaying in a dying tone 
of voice; Ah! Sir, I have ſuffered enough; I 
© am not afraid of death: all I aſk is to be killed 
here. - Theſe words rendered the other motion- 
leſs* ; but it was only a moment's pauſe; for his 
comrade looking at him, and ſaying, “ what are 
* you about?“ he laid hold of the ill-fated Red- 
ing; and taking him on. his ſhoulders, carried him 
into the ſtreet, where he was murdered......My eyes 
are fo full of tears, that I can no longer ſee what I am 


writing. 


We looked at one another without uttering a 
word: we ſhook hands: we embraced... Then mo- 
tionleſs as ſtatues, we kept our eyes fixt, in penſive 
filence on the floor, where a little moon-light 
ſhot through the triple bars of our windows.. 
But the cries of ſome freſh victims quickly threw 
us into our former agitation, and reminded us of 
the laſt words of M. Chantereine, when he plunged 
the knife into his heart: We are all doomed to 


c be butchered!” + 


* It is likely he felt ſome humane impulſe at that inſtant ; nor 
was this the only proof he gave of his not being quite ſo ſangul- 
nary as his fellow butchers : I know he ſaved the life of a young 
man from Baſancon, a priſoner in the room where I was. 


Midnight. 
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- Midnight. —Ten men with naked ſwords, pre- 
ceded by two turnkeys holding flambeaus in their 


hands, entered our priſon; and ordered- each of us — 


to place himſelf at his bed's foot. After they 
counted us over, they told us, that we were made 
reſponſible for one another; and they ſwore, that 
if any one of us effected his eſcape, all the reſt 
ſhould be butchered, without being heard before the 
Prefident.—T heſe laſt words gave us a ray of hope; 
as we did not know till then, that we were to have 
any hearing before our execution, 


Two o'clock, Monday Morning. — We heard the 
thundering of reiterated blows at one of the priſon 
doors: we thought at firſt that the mob were 
burſting open the entrance into our ward, in order 
to maſſacre us in our rooms: but we recovered a 
little from this fright, upon hearing ſomebody on | 
the ſtair-caſe ſay, that it wasthe door of a dungeon, 5 
where ſome priſoners had barricaded themſelves.— | 
Soon after we were told, that every one of them was ö 
put to death. 5 


Ten oclock.— The Abbe L' Enfant, one of the 
king's confeſſors, and the Abbe de Chapt de Raſtig- 
nac appeared in the gallery of the chapel where we 
were confined, which they got into by a door facing 
the flair-caſe. They informed us, that our laſt 
moments were drawing near, and begged of us to | 
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prepare in a devout and collected manner to re- 
ceive their benediction.— An impulſe, ſomewhat 
like an electrical ſhock, made us fall upon our 
knees; and with joined hands, in the attitude of 
prayer, we received their bleſſing. This moment, 
though full of comfort, was one of the moſt l. . 
we had experienced. No words can define or 
paint the affecting ſpectacle we afforded, on the 
eve of appearing before the Supreme Being, and 
proſtrated in the preſence of two of his miniſters, 
The age of theſe venerable old men, their ſitua- 
tion above us, death hovering over our heads, and 
ſurrounding us on all fides,—every thing, in ſhort, 
goncurred to give an awfulneſs and ſolemnity ta 
the ſcene: it raiſed our fouls nearer to the Divi- 
nity : it inſpired us with courage: all reaſoning 
was ſuſpended; and the ceremony made as ſtrong 
an impreſſion on the coldeſt and moſt incredulous, 
as on perſons of the warmeſt zeal, faith, and ſenſi- 
bility —Half an hour after, thoſe two prieſts were 
butchered ; and we heard their cries ! 


Is there a man in the world, who can read the 
following details without tears ? Muſt he not ſhud- 


der? Muſt not his blood freeze, and his hair ſtand | 


erect, with all the chilling horrors of death? 


* The moſt important matter that now employed 


our thoughts was to conſider what poſture we 
. | ſhould 


. ii ] 


ſhould put ourſelves in, when dragged to the 
place of ſlaughter, in order to receive death with 
leaſt pain. We ſent from time to time ſome of our 
companions to the turret-window, to inform us of 
the attitude of the unfortunate victims; that from 
their report we might determine how to place our- 
ſelves.—They brought us back word, that thoſe 
who ſtretched out their hands, ſuffered longeſt, 
becauſe the blows of the cutlaſſes were thereby 
weakened, before they reached the head ; that even 
ſome of the victims loſt their hands and arms, be- 
fore their bodies fell; and that ſuch of them as put 
their hands behind their backs, muſt have ſuffered 
much leſs pain.. Mell! ſuch wwere the ſubjefts of our 1/0 
deliberations J. ... We calculated the advantages of 
this laſt poſture, and adviſed one another to take 


| 
| 
* * | 
it, when it ſhould come to our turn to be butch- | 
ered....!!! | 
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Towards noon.—Oppreſſed, and exhaufted by a 
more than ſupernatural agitation ;—abſorbed in | 
reflections of inexpreſſible horror, I threw myſelf | 
upon a bed, and flept ſoundly.—Every thing in- 
duces me to believe, that I owe my exiſtence to that 
moment of ſleep. Merhought I appeared before the 
formidable tribunal that was to fit in judgment on me. 
While I was pleading in my own defence, they ſeemed | 
to liſten with attention, notwithſtanding the dreadful | ' | 
ringing of the alarm-bel!, and the cries which I fancied VN 

B 4 1 heard. 


( xxav ) 


_T heard. When my defence was ended, they ſet me at n 
liberty. This dream made fo chearing an impreſ- js 
ſion on my mind, as to diſpel all my fears and un- 0 
eaſineſs; and I awoke with a preſage of what was u 
afterwards realized. I related the particulars to a 
my copartners in misfortune, who were aſtoniſhed / 
at the air of confidence I preſerved from that mo- * 
ment till the time of my being taken before my 
terrible judges. 

v 

Two o'clock. We heard it proclaimed, that the 0 
people ſeemed inclined to liſten without prejudice. If 
A moment after, ſome perſons, either from curi- f 
oſity, or a wiſh, perhaps, to point out to us the 11 
means of eſcape, placed a ladder againſt our 0 
chamber window: but they were hindered from n 
getting up by cries of down: doton: it is to carry h 
erms to the priſoners. | C 
0 


All the torments of the moſt parching thirſt 
were added to the other pangs which we felt at 
every inſtant —At length our turnkey Bertrand te 


appeared alone ; and we prevailed upon him to get d 
us a pitcher of water. We drank it with the f. 
greater avidity, as we had been fix and twenty- h 
bours without a ſingle drop“. We ſpoke of this at 
* This want, however, was owing to circumſtances, and not to * 
any fault of the turnkey, or of the keeper of the priſon, citizen 2 


Lawvagnuerie, who, during my confinement there, performed all 
the duties which humanity preſcribes to an hone man. 


1 


11 


neglect to a federate, who came with ſome other 


perſons to viſit and inſpect the ſtate of our priſon. 


Our complaint enraged him ſo much, that in aſking 
us the turnkey's name, he aſſured us he would go 
and exterminate him. He would have done it, as he 
ſaid ſo; and it was not without much intreaty that 
we diverted him from his purpoſe, 


The little relief from our ſmall ſupply of water 
was ſoon diſturbed by groans which we heard over 
our heads. We perceived they came from the gal- 
lery: we gave notice of them to all thoſe who paſ- 
ſed by on the ſtairs. At length ſome perſons got 
into the gallery, and told us, that it was a young 
officer who had given himſelf ſeveral ſtabs, but 
none of which was mortal, as the blade of the knife 
he made uſe of was round at the top, ſo that it 
could not penetrate deep enough. This ſerved 
only to haſten his execution. 


Eight o' clock. — The tumult of the populace aba- 
ted, and we heard ſeveral voices cry out.— Par- 


don, pardon for all thoſe that are left.“ This 


ſhout was applauded, but faintly. A ray of hope, 


however, (hot into our hearts; and ſome were ſo 


aſſured of being immediately releaſed, that they 
had their bundles under their arms in readineſs to 
go; but new cries of death ſoon plunged us again 
into our old afflictions. 


T1 had 


16 


I had formed a particular connection with M. 
Manuſſabrt, who was impriſoned for having been aid- 
de- camp to M. de Briſſac.— He had upon other oc- 
caſions given proofs of his courage; but the dread 
of being aſſaſſinated ſhivered up his heart. I had 
juſt been diſſipating a little of his fears, when he 
ſuddenly flung himſelf into my arms, ſaying:— 
« My friend, it is all over with me, for I have this 
moment heard my name mentioned in the ſtreet.” 
In vain did I tell him, that it was ſomebody, per- 
haps, who meant to ſave him ; and that, at all events 
fear was no preſervative, but might, on the con- 
trary, ruin him. It was all to no purpoſe ; he had 
ſo completely loſt his ſenſes, that finding no place 
to hide himſelf in the chapel, he crept up the chim- 
ney of the veſtry-room, till he was ſtopt by ſome 
iron bars, which he had the madneſs to attempt to 
break with his head. We begged of him to come 
down : after a great deal of difficulty, he returned 
to us; but his reaſon never returned. This is 
what cauſed his death, which I ſhall deſcribe pre- 
ſently. 


M. Emard, who, the evening before, had given 
me directions for making out a will all written in 
the teſtator's hand, acquainted me with the mo- 
tives for his being arreſted. I thought them ſo un- 
juſt, that, to convince him how certain I was he 


could not be condemned, I made him a preſent of 
a ſilver 


( xxvu1 ) 


a filver medal, which I begged he would keep to 
ſhew it me ten years after.... If he reads this pa- 
ragraph, it will remind him of his promiſe : it is 
not my fault that we have not ſeen one another 
ſince : I do not know where to find him; and he 
knows where I am, 


Eleven o'clock. Ten perſons armed with ſwords 
and piſtols ordered us to draw up in a line one at- 
ter another; and then led us to the ſecond ward of 
the priſon, adjoining to that in which the judges 
fat, who were to try us. I cautiouſly got near one 
of the ſentinels, and found means by degrees to 
enter into converſation with him.—He told me in 
a ſort of gibberi/h, by which I perceived he was a 
native of Provence, or Languedoc, that he had ſerved 
eight years in the regiment of Lyonnoi's, —I ſpoke 
to him in his own country jargon, which ſeemed to 
give him pleaſure; and as it was ſo much my in- 
' tereſt to pleaſe him, I ſpoke to him in ſuch a fluent 
and perſuaſive ſtrain of Gaſcon eloquence, that he 
made this declaration, of the full value of which 
nobody, without being exactly circumſtanced as I 
was, can form any idea :—** I do not know thee ; 
yet I do not think that thou art a traitor : on the 
* contrary, I believe thee to be an honeſt fellow.“ 


* The French writer gives this ſentence, and the following 
Part of the converſation, in the Ga/cor dialect, the laughable pe- 
cultarities 
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All my invention was kept upon the ſtretch to ſup. 
ply me with whatever I thought might confirm 
him 1n that favourable opinion. I ſucceeded ; and 
even gained ſo far upon him, that he permitted me 
to go into the terrible room where they were try- 
ing a priſoner..... I ſaw two tried; one of them, 
a purveyor to the King, was condemned on a 
charge of being concerned in the plot of the tenth 
of Avguſt : and was executed; the other who wept 
and could only let drop fome broken and disjoint- 
ed expreſſions, was already ſtript, and going to be 
dragged to execution, when he was diſcovered by 
a Paris mechanic, who made oath that they had 
miſtaken him for another perſon.—He was then 
referred for farther examination to ſomebody better 
informed.—I have ſince heard that he was pro- 
claimed innocent. 


What I ſaw in thoſe two trials was like a beam 
of light, which ſhewed me the turn I ſhould give 
to the pleading in my own defence. I went back 
to the ſecond ward, whence the good-natured ſen- 
tine] had permitted me to ſtep in, to hear the pro- 
ceedings of the court; and where I now found ſome 
priſoners juſt brought in.—I begged my Gaſcon 
friend to get me a glaſs of wine.—He was going 


culiarities of which, can be no otherwiſe preſerved than by at- 


tempting to transjuſe the ſpirit into a tranſlation. p 
| or 


( xxix ) 


for ſome, when he was ordered to take me back to 
the chapel, where I returned without being able to 
diſcover on what account we had been ſent for. I 
there found ten new priſoners, who ſupplied the 
places of five of the old ones, who had been before 
condemned.—1 had no time to loſe in drawing up 
a new memorial: I was hard at it, when I ſaw my 
Gaſcon come in, after telling the turnkey ; you 
«© need only lock the door, and wait for me on the 


cc outfide.—Then coming to me, and taking me 
by the hand, he faid : 


I come on your account, here is the wine you 
«© wanted: drink.” 


FT had drunk about half of it, when laying hold 
of the bottle, he cried out : 


* Zounds, my friend, what a ſwallow you have 
© got! pray, let me have a drop: here's to you.“ 
He drank it off, Then ſaid he, I cannot ſtop 
long with you; but mind my words—lf you are a 
& traitor, or one of M. Yeto's gang of conſpirators, 
* you are done for: but if you are not a traitor, 
* don't be afraid: I warrant you'll get off.” 


„Oh! my friend,” replied I, © I am ſure of not 
* being charged with any thing of that kind: but 
I am ſuſpected of having a little of the ariſtocrat 
* in me.“ 
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&* That is nothing: the judges know there are 
te honeſt fellows of all parties: the preſident is a 
ce worthy man, and far from being a fool.” 


© Do me the kindneſs to beg the judges to hear 
* me: I aſk no more.” 


cc You ſhall be heard; I warrant you—Farewell, 
© my friend—Have a good heart—I muſt return 
* to my poſt.—I ſhall try to get you called as ſoon 
« as poſſible.— Shake hands: I am fincerely yours.“ 


We embraced one another ; and he went away, 


One muſt have been a prifoner at the Abbey on 
the third of Seprember 1792, to feel the influence 
which this ſhort converſation had on my hopes, 
and to what a degree it revived them. 


Near midnight. The unnatural noiſe, which had 
not ceaſed for ſix and thirty hours, began at length 
to abate. We concluded that our judges and their 
executive power, * exhauſted with fatigue, would not 
bring us to trial, till they had ſome reſt : we were 
employed in preparing our beds, when we heard 
a new proclamation, which was followed by a ge- 
neral hiſs.—Soon after, ſome man begged the po- 


* 'This was the name given to the murderers. 


pulace 


( 2 ) 


pulace would permit him to ſpeak ; and we heard 
him fay very diſtinctly,.—“ The prieſts and con- 
« ſpirators who are left, and who are in that place, 
e have certainly been tampering with the judges, 
« and bribing them: this is the reaſon why they: 
« are not brought to trial.” — He had hardly ut- 
tered theſe words, when we thought we heard him 
knocked down. The uproar and agitation of the 
mob became now extremely violent and alarming. 
The noiſe increaſed every moment, and the popu- 
lar ferment was at its height, when M. Defon, one 
of the old life-guards, was ſent for. We ſoon heard 
his expiring cries. * In a little time after, two more 
of our companions were torn away from us ; which 


made me think that my own fatal hour was net 
far off, | 


At length about one o'clock on Tueſday morn- 
ing, after having endured for thirty ſeven hours an 
agony far worſe than death itſelf; — after having 
drunk offa thouſand and a thouſand times the cup 
of bitterneſs ;—my priſon-door opens : I am called: 
I make my appearance : three men lay hold of me, 
and drag me along to the frightful hall where the 
Judges fat, 


* An order was alſo ſent for a ſuperior officer of the King's 
new houſhold, by one of the commiſſioners of the commonalty, 


who was in a room juſt over ours. We begged for the ſame fa- 
vour ; but to no purpoſe. 
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CHAP. 1V. : 
Laſt criſis of my Agony. 
| 60 
| Y the light of two torches, I perceived the 1 
terrible tribunal that was to give me life or 
death. The preſident, in a grey coat, and a ſword d 
by his fide, was ſtanding with his arms againſt a 
table, on which were ſcattered ſeveral papers, an | 
ink- ſtand, pipes, and ſome bottles. This table was h 
furrounded by ten perſons, ſome fitting, ſome 4 
ſtanding, two of them in waiſtcoats and aprons; 7 
and others were ſleeping on benches. Two men e: 
in their ſhirts all ſtained with blood, and ſwords in ſr 
their hands, guarded the door : an old turnkey kept G 
his hand upon the bolts.—Juſt before the preſident, FE 
three men held faſt a priſoner, who appeared to be - 
about ſixty years of age. 
I was placed in one corner of the room : my 8 8 
guards laid their ſwords acroſs my breaſt; and told _ 4 


me, that if I made the leaſt attempt to eſcape, they 
would run me through the body.—I was looking 
round for my Gaſcon friend, when I ſaw two nati- ti 
onal guards preſenting to the preſident a reclama- 


tion from the ſection of croix rouge, (red croſs ward) 3 


in favour of the priſoner before him. He told them, int 
6 that 


( xxxiii ) 
ic that ſuch modes of claim, or interceſſion could 
« he of no ule to traitors.” — Then the priſoger 
cried out :—* This is dreadful : your ſentence is 


t downright aſſaſſination.“ The Preſident replied, 
« ] have waſhed my hands of the buſineſs: take 


*« away * M. Maille.”....Theſe words were no ſooner 


uttered, than he was dragged into the ſtreet, where 
I faw him maſſacred, through a lit in the priſon- 
door. 


I have often been in dangerous fituations, and 
had always the good fortune to keep my mind in 
a ſtate of perfect compoſure: but in this laſt trial, 
I muſt have ſunk under the terrors unavoidably 


excited by every object round me, had not my 


ſpirits been kept up by my converſation with the 
Gaſcon, and particularly by my dream, which was 
conſtantly preſent to my fancy, 


The Preſident ſat down to write; and after re- 


giſtering fin all appearance) the name of the poor 
wretch juſt led to execution, 1 heard him ſay; ; let 
another be brought. 


I was immediately dragged before this expedi- 
tious and bloody tribunal, where the beſt protec· 


* I thought I obſerved the Preſident to pronounce this ſen- 
tence much againſt his will: ſeveral of the executioners were gat 
into the hall, and cauſed violent diſturbance there. 


C !Jon 


( 


tion was to have none, and where all the reſources ai 
of ingenuity were of little uſe, except they were 60 
founded on truth. Two of my guards held me by 40 
each of my hands, and the third by the collar of 7 
my coat, cc 


(The Preſideut, zaddreſſn g himfelf to me.) 


cc 
« Your_name, your profeſſion.” 10 
cc 

{One of the judges.) 60 
. ; , FT 
c The leaſt falſhood will undo you.“ IT 
cc 

«© My name is Jourgniac St. Meard : I ſerved as 
&© an officer five and twenty years; and I appear 
„before your tribunal with the confidence of a 
e man, who has nothing to reproach himſelf for, 


c and who conſequently will tell no fal ſhood.“ 
(The Preſident.) 


« We ſhall ſee that: ſtop a little®.... Do you know 
© on what grounds you were taken up?“ 


anc 

the 

He looked at the order for my commitment in the jailor's par 
book, and the copies of the informations, which he afterwards fou 
handed to the other judges. | to | 


60 Tes, 
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« Yes, Mr. Preſident ;* and I can very well be- 
ee lieve that the falſhood of the charges brought 
ce apainſtme was ſonotorious, that the Committee of 
« Inſpection would never have ſent me to priſon, 
« had not their concern for the /afety of the public 
& obliged them to take ſuch precautions. 


* 1 
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« am accuſed of being the Editor of an anti- 
c feuillaut newſpaper, entitled the Court and City 
10 Fournal, This is abſolutely falſe : the Editor 
« of that paper is one Gautier, a man whoſe de- 
* ſcription is ſo unlike mine, that nothing but 
% downright malice could have made me be taken 
for him ;—and if 1 was permitted to pat my 
* hand in wy pocket,” 


I made an uſeleſs attempt to get at my pocket- 
book: one of the judges perceived it, and 
ſaid to thoſe that held me: Let the gentle- 
* man's hands looſe.” —I then laid upon the 
table the affidavits of ſeveral clerks, factors, 
merchants and houſe-keepers, with whom 
he had lodged, that proved him to be the 


To my great diſatisfaction, the attention of the Preſident, | 
and of the judges was often called off : people kept whiſpering in | 
their ears, or bringing them letters, and among the latter, one in | | 
particular which was given to the Preſident, and which had been ., 
found in the pocket of M. . .. Camp-Marſhal. It was addreſſed | 
to M. Servan, the War Miniſter. 


5 ot Editor, 1 


(. 2x3} 


Editor, and ſole proprietor of that Jour- 
nal, 


{One of the judges.) 


© But, after all, there can be no fire without 
© {moke : tell us therefore why this was laid to 
your charge?“ 


ce ] was going to do ſo. You know, gentle- 
* men, that newſpaper was a fort of public cheſt, 
& in which were depoſited the puns, jokes, epi- 
* grams, jeſts, good and bad, that were made at 
& Paris, and in the eighty-three departments.—l 
* might ſay, that I never made any for that paper, 
« as no manuſcript of mine has been found there: 
e but my candour, which I have always found of 
« advantage, will ſerve me ſtill upon the preſent 
* occaſion ; and I will frankly confeſs, that my na- 
e tural gaiety of temper often inſpired me with 
cc qroll ideas, which I uſed to ſend to M. Gautier. 
<« This, gentlemen, is the plain matter of fact, and 
the whole upſhot of the buſineſs, for which ſo 
© mighty a charge is brought againſt me,—a charge 
tc as absurd as what I am now going to ſpeak of is 
* monſtrous. | am accuſed of having been upon 
the frontiers, of having raiſed recruits there, and 
** of having taken them to the emigrants....,” | 


Here 


, 
4 
| 
| 
| 


C 


Here a general murmur took place, which did 
not, however; diſconcert me; and raiſing my 
voice, I ſaid: 


« Gentlemen ! I have a right to be heard: I 
ce beg the Preſident will be kind enough to ſup- 
ce port me in it; and certainly the liberty of ſpeak- 
ing was never of greater importance to me than 
te at preſent,” 


[Almoſt all the judges ſaid, ſmiling 3] 
« Very right: very right.—Silence I 


* The informer againſt me is a monſter : I ſhall 


© ſoon prove this truth before judges whom the 


ce people would never have choſen, but from a perſua- 
* fon of their being capable of diftinguiſhing the inno- 
* cent from the guilty. . There, gentlemen, are cer- 
e tificates to prove that I have not been out of 
ce Paris for theſe three and twenty months, —There 
* are the ſolemn declarations of the different houſe- 


* keepers where I lodged during that time, to at- 
e teſt the fac.” 


T he judges were buſy in examining thoſe papers — 
when we were interrupted by the arrival of 
a priſoner who ook my place before the Pręſi- 
dent. —Thoſe who held him, ſaid it was 


C 3 anotber 


* — — —— — 


(*) 


another prieſt, whom they had juſt diſodsed 
from his niche in the chapel.— After a few 
very ſhort queſtions, he was ſent off à Ja force, 
that is to ſay, to ſlaughter.— He threw his 
breviary on the table, and was dragged out 
of the priſon, and butchered.— After this 
matter was diſpatched, I appeared again be- 
fore the tribunal. 


{One of the judges.) 


6 do not ſay that theſe certificates are forged; 
* but who is to prove their authenticity?“ 


« Your obſervation, Sir, is juſt ; and in order to 
enable you to decide with full knowledge of the 
* whole caſe, ſend me back to a dungeon, till com- 
* miffioners, whom I beg the Prefident will be kind 
* enough to appoint, can aſcertain the truth of my 
„% papers, —lIf they are falſe, I deſerve death.” 


{One of the judges*, who during my examination 
ſeemed to be concerned for me, ſaid in a half whiſper.) 


* The features of his countenance are deeply engraven in my 
heart; and if ever I ſhould have the happineſs to meet him, I 
will embrace him, and teſtify my gratitude to him with the ut- 
moſt ſincerity and pleaſare. 


«A 


ee a — —— 
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« A guilty Elllpent would not ſpeak with ſuch - 
« confidence.” * 


Another judge.) 
« What Section do you belong to?” 
te That of the corn-market.“ 
A national guard, who was not one of the judges) 


« Ah! hah! I alſo belong to that Section. At 
© whoſe houſe do you lodge?“ 


*« At M. Teyſſer's Croix des Petits-Champs- 
& ſtreet.“ 


{The national guard.) 


*« I know him: we have even had ſome deal- 
© ings together: I can can tell whether the certi- 
* ficate is his hand-writing, or not....“ He looked 


at it, and aid, „Gentlemen, you may depend 


* upon it, that this is the ſignature of citizen 
© Teyſter,” 


With what tranſport could I have flung my 
arms round the neck of that guardian angel ! 


but I had matters of fuch ſerious moment to diſ- 


Ea: | culs, 


* 

cuſs, that I was obliged to check every other im- 
pulſe. He had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when I ex- 
claimed in a tone which attracted univerſal atten- 
tion : © Ah! gentlemen, after the teſtimony of 
© that brave man, which demonſtrates the falſhood 
* of a charge aiming at my life, what idea can you 
have of my accuſer ?” 


(The judge who ſeemed intereſted for me.) 


« He is a villain ; and were he here, he ſhould 
<« feel the rod of juſtice, Do you know him?“ 


No, Sir; but he muſt be at the Committee 
* of Inſpection; and TI confeſs, that, if I knew him, 
* I ſhould think I was doing good to ſociety in 
* poſting him, that people may fly from ſuch a 
ic wretch, as from a mad dog.” T 


(One of the judges.) 


Me ſee plainly that you are not the doer of a 
© newſpaper ; and that you have not enliſted any 
*© recruits. But you ſay nothing of the ariſtocratic 
language you have often made uſe of in book- 
< ſellers ſhops at the Palais Royal.“ 


Why not? I was not afraid to confefs what ! 


* wrote; and I ſhall be {till leſs afraid to confeſs 
«« what 


— ¶ ͤ&Eñ — — 
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& what I ſaid and thought.— I always recommend- 
« ed obedience to the laws; and I practiſed what 
e preached. —T own, at the ſame time, that I 
« availed myſelf of the liberty allowed me by the 
&« conſtitution, to ſay, that I did not think it per- 
« fe&t, becauſe it appeared to me to place us all 
ce in a wrong ſituation. If ſaying that can make a 
e man guilty of a crime, then the conſtitution it- 
ce ſelf would have laid a ſnare for me; and the very 
ce permiſſion it gave me to point out its defects, would 
te be but a trap for my ruin.—l alſo ſaid, that almoſt 
<« all the noblemen of the conſtituent aſſembly, zwho 
e ſhewed themſelves such zealous patriots, ſtudied 
* more to ſerve their own intereſt and their am- 
* bition, than the good of their country; and when 
* all Paris was infatuated with patriotiſm, I ſaid :— 
te They deceive you.—T appeal to you, gentlemen, 
* whether the event has not juſtified my opinion of 
* them ?—I have often cenſured the mean and 
* aukward manœuvres of certain perſonages, who 
« were always roaring for the conſtilution, nothing 
but the conſtitution, the whole conftitution. I 
* foreſaw a long while ſince, that ſome great cataſ- 
* trophe would be the unavoidable iſſue of that 
* confitution, reviſed by egotiſts, (who had as 
* ſelfiſh an aim in all their labours as the perſons 
el before made mention of,) and ſupported by 
** men of intriguing, unprincipled characters... . 
** Thoſe ſtate-quacks were diſtinguiſhed only by 
| „their 


„ 


* their hypocriſy, ambition, and cotardice. Tlie 
leading features of their opponents were fanati- 
* 015m, intrepidity, and frankness.. .. There was no 
** occaſion for any very long teleſcope to fee which 
party would finally prevail.“ 


The attention that was paid to every thing 1 
ſaid, and which I did not expect, gave me 
courage; and I was going to give a fum- 
mary of my reaſons for preferring a republicau 
government to that of the conſtitution ;—l 
was going to repeat what I uſed to ſay every 
day in M. Desenne's ſhop, when the jail- 
keeper came in with a ſcared look, to give 
an alarm that one of the priſoners was ſtriv- 
ing to make his eſcape up the chimney. 
The Preſident ordered piſtols to be fired 
after him; but that, if he got off, the turn- 
-key ſhould anſwer for it at the peril of his 
lite.—This was the unfortunate Mauflabre. 
They fired ſeveral guns up the chimney at 
him ; but the turnkey finding this did not 
ſucceed, ſet fire to ſome ſtraw, the ſmoke of 
which made the poor wretch tumble down 
half ſuffocated :—he was completely killed 
before the priſon door. 


I reſumed my ſpeech, ſay ing: Nobody, 
* gentlemen, wiſhes for the reform of abuſes more 


ce earneſtly 


_ 


" 


ic earneſtly than I did.. . There are pamphlets 
« which I wrote before and after the ſtates general 
« were called together: they prove my aſſertion.— 
« ] always thought the ſteps taken went too far for 
ce a conſtitut ion, and not far enough for a republic. — 
« ] am neither a Facobin, nor a Fenillant, I did 
not like the principles of the former, though 
©* more candid and conſiſtent than thoſe of the 
c latter, whom I ſhali deteſt till it is proved to me, 
&« that they are not the cauſe of all the evils we 
© have experienced. We have at length got rid 
n 


{One of the judges, with an air of impatience, 


« You keep telling us, that you are neither 
FE this, not that. What Are you then 2”, 


& 1 was a frank royaliſt.“ 


Here a general murmur aroſe, which was mi- 
raculouſly quieted by the judge who ſeemed 
to intereſt himſelf in my favour ; and who 

ſaid, word for word: 
© It is not to decide upon opinions that we fit 

chere; but upon their effects“.“ 


* Could the genius of Rouſſeau and Voltaire united, have 
made a better remark, had they been pleading my caſe ? 


„ 


He had ſcarce uttered thoſe precious words, 
when I cried out; —“ Yes, gentlemen, I was 4 
e frank royaliſt, but I was never paid for being ſo. 
C I was a royaliſt, becauſe I thought a monarchical 
e government was beſt ſuited to my country; 
ce becauſe I fincerely loved the King, for his own 
e fake,—That ſentiment remained in my heart till 
© the tenth of Auguſt.” 


The murmer, which now aroſe, had a much 
more friendly ſound than the former; and, 
in order to preſerve throughout the good 
opinion they entertained of me, I added: 


I never heard the leaſt mention of any plots, but 
<« through the ſtorms of public indignation. When- 
« ever an opportunity of aſſiſting any man preſented 
ce itſelf, I embraced it without inquiring into his po- 
« litical principles... There are newſpapers, gentle- 
* men, and ſome of them patriotie ones, which 

«© prove 


* I ſhewed them ſeveral newſpapers, in which favourable men- 
tion was made of me. 


M. Gorſas, who had greater reaſon to complain 6f the Court 
and City Journal than any body elſe, would not have inſerted in 
his own paper, (he Courier of the 83 Departments) on the morning 
after my acquittal, what his ſixth number contains in my favour, 
had he thought me to be the editor of that journal. 

The 


1 


« prove what I have the honour of ſtating to you. 
e have been always beloved by the peaſants on the 
c eſtate where I was /ord of the manor. Even at the 
c time when the houſes of the neighbouring nobility 
« and gentry were burnt to the ground, I was left 
« unmoleſted in mine at St-Meard : the country 
« people came in crowds to ſhew how glad they 
e were to ſee me; and planted a May-pole in my 
« fore-court. I know theſe details muſt appear to 
« you very trifling : but ſuppoſe yourſelves, gen- 
« tlemen in my place; and then judge, whether 
« this is not the time to make the moſt of every 
ce truth in my favour.— I can aſſure you, that not 
one ſoldier in the regiment of royal infantry, “ 


„ in 


*The Chevalier de Saint-Meard had ſupplied the Court and City 
Journal with ſeveral articles; but thoſe articles did not wear the 
ſtamp of hideous malignity.— The Chevalier de Saint-Méard 
frankly confeſſes that he had been a royaliſt, becauſe he thought 
Lewis XVI. ſincere: he does not diſavow the articles of his poli- 
tical creed; and his manly candour prompted the people to lift 
him up in their arms, and to carry him in triumph to his lod- 
gings: he had even a certificate of his acquital given him The 
Chavalier de Saint Meard was not in fact the author of any of the 
ſhocking paragraphs which often appeared in that Journal; and 


he proved, upon ſeveral occaſions, that he was a man of good 
heart and upright conduct, 


+ Somebody whom I took for one of the judges, trod upon my 


toes, as if to warn me that I was going too far, I was ſure of the 
cantrary. 


( Ixmi ) 


* in which I ſerved twenty five years, had ever the 
6 leaſt cauſe to complain of me: I may even boaſt 
&* of being one of the officers, whom the men had 
* the greateſt regard for. The laſt proof of this 
* was very unequiyocal ; two days before the mu- 
tiny at Nancy, when their miſtruſt of the officers 
& was carried to the higheſt pitch, they appointed 
& me their general, and obliged me to take the 
* command of the army then marching to Lune- 
* ville to ſet at liberty thirty gentlemen of the re- 
« ggiment of Meſtre-de Camp, whom the Carabineers 
te had . nen. and to reſcue general Mal- 
6. ſeigne. REA 


(One of the judges.) 


] ſhall ſoon ſee whether you have ſerved in the 
© King's regiment. Did you know M. Morcau 
«jn it?“ 


*« Yes, fir: I knew two of that name; one very 
e tall, very luſty, and a very rational man; the 
% other very ſhort, very thin, and very.....I made a 
% motion with my hand, to intimate his being 4 
10 little light-headed. 


(The ſame judge.) 


* It is juſt ſo; I ſee you knew him.“ 
(We 


( xlvit ) 


(We had got ſo far, when one of the doors fa- 
cing the ftair-caſe opened; and I faw a guard of 
three men bringing in M. Marguerie, formerly a 
major, once my comrade in the army, and lately 
my chum in the priſon. —He was put into the 
corner, where I had been placed when firft brought 
in, to wait there till my trial ſhould be over.) 


I reſumed my ſpeech, 


* After the malancholy affair at Nancy, I came 
* to Paris, where I ſtaid ever ſince. I was arreſted 
t in my aparrment, twelve days ago. ] ſo little 
* expected to be taken up, that I always appeared 
ein public, as uſual.—They never ſealed up any 
of my papers, or effects, as they found nothing 
te ſuſpicious in my rooms. My name was never 
** inferted in the civil liſt. I never figned any pe- 
* tit ion. —I never kept up any improper corref- 
% pondence. I never went out of France from the 
very beginning of the revolution. During my 
t refidence in the metropolis, I have lived very 
© peaceably: I gave myſelf up to the natural gaiety 
e of my temper, which, in perfect harmony with 
* my principles, never ſuffered me to meddle feri- 
** ouſly in public affairs, and ſtill lefs to injure any 
* perſon breathing... This is all J have to ſay, gen- 
* tlemen, of my conduct and principles. The 


* open confeſſion I have made muſt farisfy you, 


6c that 


( xlviii ) 


e that I am not a dangerous man. This makes 
„ me hope you will grant me my liberty, which 
I] beg of you, and to which I am equally attach- 
* ed from neceſſity and from inclination,” 


(The Prefident taking off his hat, ſaid) 


5 I fee nothing ſuſpicious in this gentleman : I 
** think he deſerves to be ſet at lhiberty.,—lIs that 
c your opinion?“ 


( All the judges.) 
Tes, yes: it is juſt.” 


Scarcely were thoſe divine words pronounced, 
when I was embraced by all the people round me. 
J heard loud applay/es over my head, and ſhouts of 
bravo ! bravo! | lifted up my eyes, and ſaw ſeveral 
faces preſſed in cloſe to the bars of the air-hole in 
the room where I was tried ; and as they were all 
alive, I could eaſily conceive whence the buzzing 
and troubleſome noiſe came, which 1 had heard in 
the courſe of my examination. | 


The preſident depured three perſons to go and 
announce to the people the ſentence juſt paſſed 
upon me. While this was proclaiming, I begged 


of the judges to grant me a ſhort certificate of their 
deciſion 


(i 8]. 


deciſion in my favour: this they promiſed me. 
The preſident aſked me why I did not wear the 
croſs of St. Lewis, I teplied, © that my fellow pri- 
te ſoners had perſuaded me to take it off.” He ſaid, 
ce that the National Aſſembly not having yet for- 
« bid the wearing of it, one incurred ſuſpicion by 
t doing otherwiſe.” — The thtee perſons, who had 
been deputed to the populace, returned; and making 
me put on my hat, they conducted me out of the pri- 
ſon. As ſoon as I got into the ſtreet, one of them 
cried out. Off with your hats: ., citizens, be- 
c hold a man, in favour of whom your judges 
e claim your aid and affiftance.” —Theſe words 
being uttered, the executive potver took and placed 
me in the middle of four torches, where I was em- 
braced by every body round me. All the ſpecta- 
tors ſhouted vive la nation! Theſe honours, of 
which I had the moſt lively ſenſe; put me under 
the ſafeguard of the people, who, with loud ap- 
plauſe, made way for me, as I paſſed on, attended 
by the three deputies, whom the Preſident had or- 
dered to eſcort me home. One of them ſaid, he 
vas a maſon, and eſtabliſhed. in the fauxbourg 
Saint-Germain; another, ** that he was a native 
* of Bourges, and apprentice to a barber ;'*—and 
the third, who was drefled in the uniform of a na- 
tional guard, told me © he was a federate.”—As 
we walked on, the maſon aſked me, if I was 
afraid.“ No more than you are, replied I. 
5 | D «You 
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< You muſt have perceived that I was not intimida- 
ted before the tribunal ; and certainly I ſhall not 
* tremble in the ſtreet.” It would be very 
© wrong if you did,” ſaid he,“ for the people now 
* look upon your perſon as ſacred; and if any 
body was to touch you, he would be immediately 
e put to death, I ſaw plainly you were not one of 
& the caterpillars of the civil iſt ; but I trembled 
for you when you ſaid you were an officer of the 
King's. Do you remember that I trod upon 
your toes?” ' Yes; but I thought it was one of 
t the judges”... ** No, faith: I was the man: I 
ce thought you were getting into the meſs; and I 
« ſhould have been ſorry to fee you die: but you 
„brought yourſelf off well: Iam glad of it; for 
& I love people who never flinch.” 


When we got into St. Bennet-ſtreet, we took a 
hackney-coach, which conveyed us to my lodg- 
ings, The firſt thing my landlord, my friend, 
did, the moment he ſaw me, was to offer his 
pocket-book full of notes to my conductors, who 
refuſed it, ſaying, ** This is not a trade we work 
* at fur money: there is your friend: he promiſed 
* us a glaſs of brandy : we'll drink it, and return 
* to our polt.” — They aſked for a written acknow- 
ledgment of their having brought me home ſafe. 
gave it to them, and begged they would ſend mo 
the certificate which the judges had promiſed me, 

and 


— — 
— — — 
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and ſome things of mine which I had left in the 
Abbey-priſon *.—I ſaw them to the door, and 
there cordially took my leave of them. Next day, 
one of the commiſſioners brought me the certifi-, 
cate, of which the following is a copy: 
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We, the commiſſioners appointed by the 
te people to try the traitors confined in the Abbey- 
e priſon, cauſed citizen Jourgniac Saint-Meard, 
* an old officer, decorated with Sr. Lewis's croſs, 
ce to be brought before us. On his proving that 
ce the charges alledged againſt him were falſe, and 
ce that he had never entered into any plot againſt 

© the patriots, we had him proclaimed innocent 
/ © in the preſence of the people, who applauded 
© our having ſet him at liberty. In proof of 
* which, we have given him, at his requeſt, the 
e preſent certificate: we invite all citizens to grant 
* him aid and aſſiſtance. 
Signed; 
6 Poi. , BER... 
& Mt the Abbey, in the fourth year of liberty, 
and the firſt of equality.” 


| | 
| 
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In conſequence of an application I made ſince for the reco- 
very of thoſe effects, Meſſrs JouxDEevir and LecLerc, admini- 
ſtrators in the department of inſpection, had the kindneſs to pro- 
miſe me, in writing, an order neceſſary to get back the ſaid pro- 
perty: I have not yet received either the order, or my things; 
but I dare ſay I ſhall not loſe any thing by the delay. 


[ This mete awas written fer“ days after the above Narrative.] 


Cf: 1 
After ſome hours ſleep, I did not delay fulfil. 
ling the duties of friendſhip and gratitude.—T had 
a letter printed, giving an account of my happy 
delivery, which I ſent to all thoſe who, I knew, 
had been concerned for my fate.—I took a walk 
the ſame day in citizen Egalite's gardens *. I ſaw 
ſeveral people rub their eyes, to make ſure that I 
was the perſon : others ſtarted back with affright, 
as if they had ſeen a ghoſt.—I was embraced even 
by perſons whom I knew nothing of: in ſhort, it 
was quite à rejoicing day to me, But ſeveral 
things which I have been told fince, or which have 
been written to me, as well as what I have ſeen 
printed, give me a clear idea of the unfavourable 
effe my commitment may have on the minds of 
perſons unacquainted with me; particularly at a 
moment, when people are ſo apt to believe, to 
condemn, and to execute with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation. I therefore thought it of importance to 
produce a caunter- ect. I have ſtated the truth. 


* Late Duke of Orleans. 
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CHAP. V. 


To my Enemies. 


\ \ THEN I fat down to draw the picture of 

thoſe terrible ſcenes now laid before the 
public, I promiſed to execute it with TRUTH and 
EXACTNESS; and I have ſcrupulouſly kept my 
word *,— The details I entered into are undoubted 
proofs of my intention not to omit any ; becauſe 
there is not one of them but what muſt appear in- 


tereſting at this frightful period, the events of 
which are written in letters of blood on the pages 


*I wlll not poſitively aſſert, that every thing ſaid to me when 
taken before the committee, and afterwards in the priſon, as 
well as my own anſwers, are reported word for word ; but I 
ſolemnly declare, that the ſpirit and meaning of the whole are 
given with the greateſt exactneſs. Some will be doubtleſs ſur- 
prized at my ſpeaking with ſo much cloſeneſs and preciſion, dur- 
mg my examination : but their aſtoniſhment will ceaſe, when I 
tell them that I got by heart what I intended to ſay, and that I 
had even requeſted four of my partners in misfortune, and 
Meſſrs. pz Bx1ssacs among the reſt, to make me repeat what J 
meant to urge in my defence. Beſides, I had made up my mind 
on the buſineſs : I was not only familiarized, but identified, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, with the idea of death: I no lon- 
ger teared it, nor ſaw it. 


Da of 
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of our hiſtory. They will certainly ſupply others 
with a variety of reflections on the caufes that pro- 
duced ſuch fatal effects: 1 have written only the 
dictates of grief and terror. | 


An entire ſtranger to intrigues of every kind ; 
an enemy to thoſe gloomy plots which degrade the 
dignity of man, and are a diſgrace to the character 
of the French nation, renowned for their loyalty ; 
I went pure and unſpotted into that terrible pri- 
ſon : it was my candour that ſaved my life. 


[ know, however, that the juſtice done me, at a 
time when mere chance might have had ſome (hare 
in diſpenſing it, has given no little irritation to my 
enemies, whoſe undeſerved hatred is not extin- 
guiſhed even by my woeful agony. I know, that 
at the very moment ] took the oath, in my ſection, 
which 1s preſcribed to all citizens, they reported in 
one of the coffee-houſes of the Revolution-palace, 
that I had ſworn never to take any ſuch oath. 


Ah ! gentlemen, I beg you would recolle&, that 
no man ever retained life longer than I have done 
in the very boſom of death: remember, gentle- 
men, that, for thirty-eight hours, I ſaw nothing 
but uplifted knives and hatchets all round me. 
What! can there be any thing more painful in the 
inſtant that ſeparates us from life? You have done 

me 


* 4 


me great wrong: I moſt ſincerely forgive you: 
but let me conjure you, by that patriotiſm you 
profeſs, to let me end in peace the remainder of my 
reſurrection. | 


I will admit, if you deſire it, that a decree of 
the legiſlative aſſembly, by depriving me of half my 
patrumony, which was enjoyed by me, and by my 
predeceſſors long before me, might have put me a 
little out of humour, Only fancy yourſelves for 
a moment in my place, and then tell me, if you 
would have been well pleaſed with ſuch a deduc- 
tion from your income ? 


| Beſides, at the very moment I am writing theſe 
lines, I feel a real comfort in reflecting, that the 
ſuppreſſion of manorial rights is favourable to thoſe 


of my late tenants who are not bleſſed wih much 


fortune, as well as to others, and who, I am per- 
ſuaded, do not repay me with ingratitude.—Divert 
yourſelves with my narrative: 1 give up to your 
moſt ſarcaſtic remarks the compoſition and the 
author, conſidered merely as an author: but pray, 
do not blacken my character: ſuch calumnies are 
too fatal in their effects. 


Do not imagine, at the ſame time, that I am pe- 
titioning you to forgive me. A faithful obſerver 


of the laws during the whole courſe of my life, I 


D 4 Mall 
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ſhall not diſobey thoſe which have been dictated 
by the ſovereignty of the nation. My country was 
ever dear to me: I ſhall not ſtrive to rend it in 
pieces : I ſhall join thoſe who wiſh to put an end 
to its calamities. If ever you ſee me deviate from 
theſe principles, then impeach me: but confeſs 
the truth; and above all remember, that, were [ 
really guilty, I would not have been apprehended 
in my apartment TWELVE DAYS AFTER THE 
TENTH OF AUGUST, 1792 ;—that, had I any in- 
tention to do wrong, I ſhould not have ſtaid at 
Paris ;—and that, if I had actually done wrong, I 
ſhould not have challenged inquiry : I ſhould have 
held my tongue. | 


| Paris, September 1 5th, 1792, the firſt 
year of the Republic. 


* 


LAZARRE, formerly JOURGNIAC SAINT-MEARD. 


Ne varietur. 


London, 


[ Wi J 


0 London, November 5th, 1792. 


ALEXANDER DE TILLY 
10 


M DE CONDORCET, 
A Member of the National Convention . 


dæpè mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem 

Curarent ſuperi terras, aut nullus ineſſet 

Rector. Lvczer, 
————ů —-—-— —— 


SIR, 


T would be impoſſible to write to you now, but 

1 by reflecting on what you once were. Whiie 
we caſt a deſponding look over the mournful 
| blank, 


* [A note of the Editor t.] Aﬀer the picture juſt given, the 
firong lines of which have been evidently ſoftened, that it might 
be publiſhed without any danger at Paris, I thought it would 
not prove unacceptable to my readers to lay before them the fol 
lowing letter. It contains the firſt indignant emotions of a ge- 
nerous heart, on reading the decree lately paſſed by the aſſembly 
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blank, that ſolitude where France once ſtood, we 
ſearch amidſt ruins, dead bodies, anarchy, and 
chaos, by the light of conflagrations, for ſome man 
to queſtion him: among thoſe obſcure ruffians, the 
agitators of a horde of aſſaſſins, we cannot find one 
whom anger deigns to addreſs: it is checked by 
contempt. But you, who were born (as I believe, 
at leaſt you believed ſo yourſelf) in a rank once 

Renonred by privileges, now miſerably fallen; 
you, who were diſtinguiſhed for your great talents, 
profound knowledge, and extenſive learning; 
you, one of the lovers of renown, of poſterity, of 
philoſophy ; to what 1nconcervable fatality can it be 
owing that J find you at preſent the rival of Ra- 
vaillac and Cartouche, and the ſanguinary apoſtle 


of a doctrine which has made affrighted Europe 
ſhudder wich horror? 


Well! it is you whom I cite before that ſecret 
tribunal, which makes the greateſt criminals turn 


againſt emigrants of all deſcriptions, without any diſtinction of 
age, ſex, or character. The riſks run by M. de Tilly, after the 
tenth of Auguſt; the attachment to his king, which he never 
concealed ; . the pieces of beautiful compoſition with which he 
empelliſhe the daily prints, at a time when it was ſtill allowable 
to think, ſpeak, and write with freedom, are a ſufficient apology 
for his quitting France. Yet, where is the man that has ſo juſt 
a right to regret his country, and the loſs of every thing uſeful 
and glorious ? Who has ſo juſt a right to complain, that the art 
of hating is there ſubſtituted ſor that of pleaſing and loving? 


pale; 
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pale -—the tribunal of conſcience, the cries of 
which are heard in the dead of night.. . It is you, 
whom my feeble voice calls upon to make anſwer, 


Have you never been haunted by FrxEpERiC's 
ghoſt, or by the apparitions of D'ALEMBERT and 
VoLTAIRE ? Has the ſpectre of the Du KE DE La 
RochkErOVSAUIpD, your benefactor, torn to pieces, 
and weltering in his blood before the eyes of a wife 
and mother, never riſen to your ſcared fancy ? Is 
it poſſible that your heart is not torn with all the 
pangs of hell at the dreadful review of the fate of 
thoſe you once lived with, who have been ſince 
ſcattered, aſſaſſinated, baniſhed, hid, plundered, 
running away from the hatchers of canmibals, or 
ſinking under their blows ? Can you behold with 
indifference the throne overturned ; the royal fa- 
mily in exile; and their head pining away amidſt 
women and children in the deadly glooms of a 
priſon ? Does your ſoul never ſhrink from the 
daily drudgery to which you are ſubjected of court- 
ing the favour and cultivating the friendſhip of the 
dregs of the nation,—the outcaſts of mankind ? 
Do you neyer hear a whiſper from within re- 
peating to you, that your name, once ſo much ad- 
mired, is going to become a term of reproach and 
infamy? Are you proof to all thoſe ſtinging and 
terrible reflectigns? | 


How 
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How do you ſtifle remorſe? How do you blot 
out all memory ? How do you ſettle accounts with 
your own hopes, and with futurity ? Is it poſſible 
you can ever ſleep ? 


Can you tell me what the people want ? what 
you yourſelf want? Can you give any inſight into 
the ſcope, or plan of that government you wiſh to 
introduce in a country, which, from local cir. 
cumſtances and the genius of its inhabitants, will 
admit only of its former ſyſtem, with ſome modi- 
fications, which good men had wiſhed for and ob- 
tained, but which turbulent incendiaries have de- 
ſpiſed, reviled, and totally deſtroyed ? Are you 
able to explain what you wiſh to eſtabliſh in the 
room of that which you overturned ? Let us know 
the rude and ſavage abſtractions you mean to in- 
troduce inſtead of the fine arts, inſtead of elegance, 
politeneſs, every thing which gives a charm to hu- 
man life, temperate liberty, and happineſs? Can 
you demonſtrate the advantages that a people ſunk 
in corruption are to derive from their murders, 
their devaſtations, and the whole black catalogue 
of crimes, which have held them out to the execra- 
tion of the world ? 


Alas Sir, you know as well as I do, that licen- 
tiouſneſs, ſpears, and blood are of no uſe to the 


people: they want only bread, peace, and com- 
fort. 
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fort... Even had the French nation obtained as 
much renown as they have infamy, ſtill they would 
have been deceived with reſpect to their real inte- 
reſt : for nations are like individuals ; happineſs is 
of more conſequence to them than glory. 


Can you demonſtrate to me how you are to get 
out of that filthy gulf, in which you ſtruggle in 
vain to keep yourſelf from ſinking ?.. Lon can find 
no ſolution for theſe queſtions....Well then, I will 
ſolve them ! and if this alarming cataſtrophe, which 
is on the point of annihilating the fineſt empire in 
the univerſe, be not a forerunner of the end of the 
world ;—if you are not one of the viſible inſtru- 
ments of the exterminating angel, who, in his 
chaſtiſement of nations, has begun with the moſt 
corrupt ;—if ſuch a load of calamities heaped upon 
France, and ready to weigh down the entire globe 
with their accumulated preſſure, is not a ſymptom 
of the deſtruction of this old univerſe ;—I will 
rend afunder the veil of futurity, to propheſy your 
fate :...it will perhaps make you tremble: it is ſhock 
ing, like your life. But if, eſcaping from particu- 
lar vengeance by being involved in univerſal pu- 
niſhment, you and your fellows ſhould be only one 
of the ſcourges of divine wrath, when preparing to 
cruſh worlds; I can at leaſt reveal the ſpirit of your 
machinations. Drawn gradually into an abyſs, of 
which you had not ſounded the depth, the ſucceſs 


of 
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of your crimes made you fink deeper in it. At 
firſt, you only wanted money; and the court 
might have bought you as eafily as the Jacobins 
did. . Your bilious temper painted every object in 
dark colours to your livid eyes: your wife, de- 
ſpiſed at Verſailles, became the Pythoneſs of a cave 
of rebels; and you concurred to hurl from his 
throne a virtuous, but weak king; to ſtrip him 
of his crown ; and to ſhare the ſpoils, 


The fear of a ſcaffold made you deſerve it every 
day more and more by your crimes. You per- 
ceived that no corner of the earth could afford you 
a ſafe retreat; and you converted your country 
into one great burying ground, at the riſk of being 
interred in it yourſelf. Having bid defiance to all 
governments, you diſdained to eſtabliſh any; or 
rather, you foreſaw you muſt be puniſhed in one: 
having trampled all laws under your feet, you 
made none but what were ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of the moment, and to flatter the darling 
paſſions of your heart, avarice and inhumanity. 
You lived, even in the midſt of your ſucceſsful 
guilt and artifice, trembling every hour, every 
moment, like the tyrant at an entertaipment, who 
had a ſword ſuſpended over his head : you ex- 
pected to be puniſhed ; and you filled up the 
meaſure of your iniquities. 


When 
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When an inexplicable fatality (that enigma of 


which Europe ſhall have the key) permitted the 
moſt formidable armies to retire in affright before 
a handful of rebels, who led on an intoxicated 
multitude hen, contrary to the expectation of 
the world, contrary to your own hopes, a mon- 
ſtrous republic, confiſcations, carnage, baniſhment 
and death triumphed ; ſurpriſed at ſuch extraor- 
dinary ſucceſſes, you dared not propoſe a code of 
laws to a people who would no longer have any : 
yet ſenſible that you can neither retain your influ- 
ence, nor that dear- bought gold to which you ſa- 
crificed every thing, but by ſome form of govern- 
ment, you keep fluctuating between the wiſh to 
eſtabliſh one, and the dread of announcing, it. 


But divine juſtice is unperiſhable : the tiger you 
unmuzzled will devour you : you will be torn to 
pieces by thoſe whole ſacrilegious barbarity you 
flattered ; and you will have but one life to offer 


up as an expiatory holocauſt for ſo many atrocious + 


Crimes. 


You and almoſt all the Iiterati of France will 
have proyed the meanneſs of a profeſſion which 
ſeemed noble; and I warn you of it. All over 
Europe, whenever there ſhall be any occaſion to 
ſpeak of a monſter of gigantic guilt, or to deſcribe 
all the collected exceſſes of horror, contempt, and 


indignation— 
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indignation—you are the man whoſe name will be 
mentioned. 


Begone | begone, you vain phantoms that de- 
ceived me, literature and philoſophy, whom I courted 
in my youth to be my comfort in riper years, your 
titles and your badges are diſhonoured for ever: 
you have done more miſchief to the world in the 
preſent age than you afforded enjoyment, uſeful 
pleaſure, and happineſs to all the generations that 
have diſappeared in the cloud of time. 


And you, Sir, compare your deſtiny with thaf 
of thoſe great men who remained faithful to their 
principles, with the glorious deſtiny of a Buzz *, 


* Permit me, illuſtrious character! to pay as well as I am 
able the tribute of homage due to you from my country, that 
country, whoſe misfortunes you foreſaw,—for whoſe calamities, 
paſt grandeur, and decline, you ſliewed ſo affecting and unabated 
a concern to me at Bath, whither I had fled from the affaſſins 
who are deſolating my native land! You have now the melan- 
choly ſatisfaction of having predicted its being ſtruck out of the 
map of Europe; and the cauſes of its extinction, as explained 
in your ſublime deſcriptions, will be remembered for ever. You 
have till another taſk to perform : ſome incendiaries, kept in 
pay to preach in London the goſpel of the banks of the Seine, are 
exerting themſelves in obſcurity to ſhake the edifice reated by 
your fore-fathers : let your eloquent voice then be once more 
heard : put on again the armour of Achilles: make the imps of 
{edition bite the duſt : diſperſe them, as the eagle diſperſes inte- 
rior birds pf prey. It wül be ſaid of you, © tranſfvit, & ecce 
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who, when that national aſſembly, all the mem- 
bers of which are now outlawed, was reducing 
to fixed principles the ſubverſion of thrones, made 
a noble ſtand upon the ruins of monarchy. No- 
thing could be more flattering to the French no- 
bility than to have ſuch a champion; and the 
clergy erected to him in their hearts a monument 
of gratitude, which, though it cannot laſt as long 
as his immortal work, 1s, however, already its re- 
ward. 


In theſe days of innovation and political blaſ- 
phemy, what glory might you not have acquired 
by ſhewing yourſelf at once the champion of the 
people in reality, and of the rights of the throne, 
which, being founded on a juſt equipoize of go- 
vernment, are the great bulwarks of emperors, and 
the ſafeguard of nations. | 


In the midſt of ſo many iniquities exulting in 
- momentary ſucceſs, ſome ſhew of greatneſs and of 
generoſity ought to have ſpread a veil over the bot- 
tom of your hearts; (IJ addreſs myſelf to you and 
to your accomplices) ought to have palliated your 
perſevering ſyſtem of unprecedented horrors, of 
ſhocking depredation, and of the moſt inhuman, 
unnatural perſecutions. Surrounding ſtates ought 
at leaſt to have been deceived into a belief that 
they could perceive ſome plan in your conſpira- 
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- cies, ſome meaning, or conſiſtency in your de- 
ſiigns. 


A republic founded upon the model of ancient 
Rome, of which you have neither the talents, the 
energy, nor the virtues; a king and his deplorable 
family ſent away to the frontiers like another Tar. 
quin, none of whoſe vices could be laid to his 
charge; the majeſty of the rank, whence he had 
fallen, ſuſtained by the majeſty of the people; a 
penſion aſſigned for the ſupport of that family who 
had the honour to reign over you for nine centu- 
ries ; property kept inviolable under the ſacred 
ſhield of the law ; an abhorrence of blood ; a ge- 
neral amneſty in favour of all thoſe, who, born on 
the ſame ſod, are by you called criminals; the 
laws, however ephemeral they may be, yet religi- 
ouſly obſerved during their ſhort day's exiſtence ; 
the rights of hoſpitality never infringed ; the arts 
once more encouraged ; national clemency emi- 
nently diſplayed itſelf in the popular triumph; all 
this might have dried up many a flood of tears: 
it might have blotted out many a painful recol- 
lection: it might have aſſuaged many keen pangs; 
ſoothed the irritations of ſelf-Jove; given to your 
ſucceſſes the colour of juſtice; half deceived 
France; and, in a word, ſhook, or rather dazzled 
the faith of aſtoniſhed Europe, 


But 
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But in that caſe, perhaps, you would have reap- 
ed the fruits of your fatal aſcendancy ; and Provi- 
dence, that diſavows you, cannot ſuffer you to en- 
joy any laſting proſperity, which might make its 
juſtice queſtioned, 


Thus then, after having purſued your way aver 
the ſlaughtered bodies of your fellow citizens; 
after having ruined their property ; after having, 
perhaps, perpetrated the only crime*, which was to 
give the finiſhing ſtroke to your hiſtory ; after 
having attempted to overturn all Europe; per- 
haps, by not continuing to enforce one of your 
ſanguinary ſtatutes, you will permit a few years; 
hence the French nobility to return home to beg 
their bred, and to diſplay their wretchedneſs in a 
country beſprinkled with their blood : but though 
your numbers have prevailed againlt their loyalty, 
a noble pride will prompt them to conceal their 
miſery from their perſecutors: there are ſtill ar- 
mies in Europe, in which they may enliſt : it is 
better die in the field far from you, than live in 
the air which you have contaminated, 


But I am much miſtaken, or theſe chimerical 
ſuppoſitions will never be realized : your rage, if 
not chained down, muſt make you devour one 
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another. Singular and ever-memorable inſtance 
of the effects of corruption and perverſeneſs, of 
learning and philoſophy ! 


On reading over this ſhort letter, I ſhudder at 
what 1t contains : I am aſtoniſhed at, and almoſt 


blame myſelf for, what 1s not included in it. Thoſe, 


who may attempt, at ſome future day, to paint 
theſe dreadfu! events, to which they will be forced 
to give the name of hiſtory, muſt, from their not 
having been eye witneſſes of them, feel ſtill greater 
perplexiry than cotemporary writers; and poſterity 
will not find in this long gallery of crimes the por- 
trait of a ſingle virtue to pay reſpect to; nor one 
object of admiration to ſerve as a reſting place in 


the ſurvey of ſuch a monſtrous chaos of diſgrace 
and iniquity, 


The true philoſopher will ſtudy nature in thoſe 
revolutionary fits, when, as in the criſis of a diſcaſe, 
ſhe throws off all the morbid and peccant matter: 
he will be convinced that this eternal mother, en- 
cumbered with her own frightfulneſs, preſerves 
the ſpecies; while laviſh of individuals, ſhe, as 1t 
were, ſquanders away and ſacrifices whole genera- 
tions, The turbulent ſpirits, who in former times 
were the ſcourges of their country, were allo its 
o1naments : they cannot fo ſtrictly be called con- 
ſpirators, as men who took the places of ſuch: 

not 
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not that I mean to ſay their talents counter- ba- 
lanced their crimes, but might be regarded as cor- 
rectives of them. 


The preſent revolution offers to our view the 
reptiles of the earth, nothing but the moſt abject 
inſignificance, blended with guilt in all its hideouſ- 
neſs and extent, with fear, and with barbarity. The 
hiſtorian, whoſe fancy and whoſe pen muſt be ſtain- 
ed by the deſcription of ſuch foul ſcenes, will per- 
haps ſay in his ſummary of them: Here was no- 
thing but blood, butchers, and victims! a thou- 
« ſand ſpears pointed at one naked breaſt ! a thou- 
* ſand daggers plunged into a weeping and de- 
<« fenſeleſs woman! no ſtandards—no character 
not one man!“ 


Perhaps, Sir, this would be the place to hunt 
your party to their moſt ſecret lurking- holes, and 
to exhibit in the open face of day ſome particular 
details of your horrid proceedings. But it would 
be too frightful and too tedious a taſk : you have 
faithfully proportioned the ſeveral parts to the 
whole ; and though in your deſtructive filence you 
ſeem fluctuating without any plan, yet as a crime 
is always the object of your aim, ſome new crime 
is ſure to bring you to it. Inſtead of tracing with 
reluctant pencil the long ſeries of your iniquities, 
or attempting in melanchaly deſcription to climb 


up 
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up from crime to crime, to the ſummit of your 
enormous guilt, I ſhall fix upon your laſt decree, “ 
which has made even the common porters in fo. 
reign countries ſhudder: if terror be one of your 
weapons, you ought to know that its edge 1s blunt- 
ed by exceſſive horror, or by ridicule. 


On the ſecond of September, you cauſe unfortunate 
people of every age and every ſex to be butch- 
ered : all is havoc : every body ſtrives to fly, or 
to hide themſelves at the fight of your ſatellites 
and their hatchets. The ſound, the very ſyllables 
of a reſpectable name conſign to deſtruction the 
man who is galled by it: his birth is his crime.. 
a ſuſpicion is enough to murder him. Your exe- 
cutioners diſperſe themſelves in the environs of the 
capital : they ſcour the fields : they force away the 
affrighted inhabitants from their peaceful retreats, 
and reſerve them for unknown puniſhments. Such 
crowded ſcenes of mortality excite the apprehenſion ' 
of a plague in that guilty city, the impure burying- 
place of ſo many mangled carcaſes. Thoſe, whom 
the law could not condemn, and whom it darednot 
acquit, are torn to pieces by tygers, who ſtole the 
outward appearance of the human form, and who 
commit thoſe horrors without any reſtraint in the 


* 'This was the decree againſt the emigrants. 
+ M. de Maiile, who was taken for M. de Mailly, and hutchered, 
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very face of a ſoldiery as cowardly as yourſelves; 
while all, who are left at Paris, cry out with 
trembling, ** Vive la Republique! Long live the 
Republic!“ when almoſt all of thein feel in their 


hearts a very different wiſh : ** Long live the King! 
« May deftruftion ſeize Condorcet and his gang! 


Rigorous inquiries, which were now ſet on foot 
and accompanied with the moſt infamous uſage ; 
numberleſs inſtances of perſons torn away from 
their houſes in the dead of night; reiterated 
threats; and anonymous letters at length ſpread 
univerſal alarm among all perſons of landed pro- 
perty, who had hitherto eſcaped ; and forced them 
to fly to ſome foreign aſylum from their native 
country, which they never meant to have quitted, 
—that ſweet country, the affecting remembrance 
of which will realize in thouſands of Frenchmen 
the ſentiment of the poet: Er dulces moriens re- 
* mini/citur Argos!” Then you confiſcate their 
property by a decree which is the obvious conſe- 
quence of your own preceding villainy : you in- 
flict a new puniſhment on them for having been 
driven to ſuch a painful ſtep by cruel neceſſity: 
they fled from your aſſaſſins; and you make a 
crime of that flight! Is not this ſaying in other 
words, * You have an eſtate in the territory of 
Alba; we muſt kill you, in order to ſeize upon 
it: or, if you fly, it (hall be forfeited to the pub- 
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&« lic treaſury, that we may ſteal thence the pro- 
& duce of its ſale.” —Yet, you ſay, France is free / 
and you boaſt of your philanthropy, and your phi- 
loſophy . The moſt rapacious and mercileſs ban- 
ditti in a foreſt, with piſtols in their hands, might 
as well boaſt of their plundering every paſſenger 


under the ſanction of morality and of eternal juſtice. 


But it is time to turn away my eyes from that 
fink where you ſtill breathe, and from thoſe odious 
ſcenes, of which 1 can ſay with ſtrict truth, quorum 
pars magna fui, as I narrowly eſcaped the murderer's 
knife, which was to ſacrifice me to your fury, by 
way of reward, if not for my happy efforts, at leaſt 
for my firmneſs in a juſt, though half ruined cauſe. 
I fought you, when your empire had not yet col- 
lected all its ſtrength : in the height of your power, 
1 will not bend the knee to you : having eſcaped 
your daggers, I deſpiſe your ſucceſs ; and would 
not connect my fortune with ſuch accurſed prof- 


perity. 


Tou will not reply to this letter; but your trial 
is over before the tribunal of public opinion : ſen- 
tence of civil death has been pronounced upon you: 
it remains for the executioner to do his duty. 
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Meaſures taken by the Aſſembly and the Miniſtry to 
miſlead public Opinion, Preparations for the King's 
Trial, 


HE firſt object of the Aſſembly s endeavours 

was to miſlead and corrupt the opinion of 

the departments, reſpecting the inſurrection of the 

tenth of Auguſt. All poſſible means of ſeduction 
and artifice were exerted for that purpoſe. 


M. de Condorcet immediately drew up the fal- 
lacious ſtatement, a copy of which has been given 
in the Sixth Chapter of this work. Commiſſioners 
from the Aſſembly, and commiſſioners from the 
Common Council were diſpatched into all the de- 
partments, under the pretence of forwarding the 
raiſing of troops, but in reality to complete the 
ſcheme of general diſorganization ; to render the 
governors odious and criminal in the fight of the 
governed; to animate the wicked; to diſcourage 
the good; to inflame the minds of men againſt 
the King; and to preach up every where the chi- 
merical equality, which had ſerved as a pretext for 
this ſecond revolution, juſt as the word /iberty had 
been uſed to bring about the firſt ;—equality, a 
lound which the people could not comprehend, 
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unleſs they ſaw it followed by a diviſion of lands 
and of property. Merlin, Albitte, La Croix, 
Arena, Le Cointre, were the principal miſſionaries 
fent to propagate the new doctrines; and they 
fully accompliſhed the end of their miſſion. The 
departments of the Somme, of the Seine and Oiſe, 
and of the Lower Seine, or, to ſpeak more intelli- 
gibly, Amiens, Verſailles, and Rouen ſaw the pub- 
lic mind immediately turn round towards the center 
whence the impulſe was given. Paris was acknow- 
ledged to have done right; and who, in fact, could 
gainfay it? That city always claimed the privi- 
lege of taking the lead in rebellion : it had con- 
quered: it contained twenty thouſand tygers thirſt- 
ing for blood; and could, at the firſt report, let 
looſe its Marſeillais, its banditti, upon any refrac- 
tory department. The commander at Rouen“ 
made ſome unavailing efforts in favour of royalty, 
after the tenth of Auguſt ; but he was not ſecond- 
ed, and was ſoon obliged to quit his country, and 
to ſeek in England a retreat from the proſecutions 
with which the rebel faction honoured him. 


The commiſſioners before- mentioned were parti- 
cularly charged to diſtribute thouſands of thoſe per- 
fidious pamphlets which the Aſſembly had printed 
under the title of Col/efions, from No. I. to No. XV. 


The Duke of Liancourt. 


of 
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of papers fomid in ihe King's cabinet, and in the poſſeſ= 
fron of M. de la Porte, Treaſurer of the Civil Lift, and 
of M. de Montmorin; M. d' Abancourt, &c: 
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Thoſe indigeſted collections, printed in a hurry, 
and as faſt as ever they were found, on looſe ſheets, 
were pretended copies of papers ſeized without 
any formality. No pains were even taken to aſcer- 
tain their being genuine. It was one Gohier, an 
attorney from Rennes, and the Abbe Audtein, a 
college pedant, known only by his debts and his 
impertinence, whom the Aſſembly had inveſted 
with its powers to examine the authenticity of 
ſcraps of paper, which had been obtained by vio- 
lent means, and left in the care of M. de la Porte's 
head clerk, and of ſome other ſubordinate agents ; 
ſcraps that were altered or mutilated ; fragments 
of letters without any ſignatures, and without any 
date; plans of conſtitutions ; memorials, to which 
no anſwer could be found; and projects of which 
no part had ever been executed. Yet ſuch papers 
were made the grounds of the King's impeach- 
ment! I ſhall give a more particular detail of 
them when I enter upon my narrative of this trial, 
It is at preſent unneceſſary to take any pains to in- 
fluence the reader's opinion with reſpect to a jum- 
ble of abſurd fictions ſuited to the capacity and 

eredulity of the mob,—a ſtring of tavern and tap- 
00m reports, and of the moſt ſhameleſs imputa- 
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tions, in which the Aſſembly, and all the news- 
paper ſcribblers took great pains, and. great plea- 
ſure, no doubt, to diſcover mighty proofs of a ſe- 


ries of plots, not one tittle of which they them- 
ſelves believed. 


That ſome idea, however, may be formed of 
them from a ſhort ſpecimen, we need only caſt an 
eye on the exordium of Dufriche Valaze's report 
on the ſubject, the ſixth of November. In 
ſtrict compliance with your decree,” ſaid he, © we 


never diſcontinued our labours in the preſence of 


the members of the Committee of Inſpection and 
of the Municipality of Paris. The papers were 
depoſited in a room quite detached from that 
where we met : they were brought to us by the 
members of the Committee of Inſpection appoint- 
ed by the common council ; and after being exa- 
mined, they were taken back to the ſame place, 
where we are not allowed to enter; &c. &c. &c.“ 
From theſe few words one truth at leaſt is very 


evident, that the Committee of Inſpection belong- 


ing to the common council was charged with the 
care and management of thoſe papers. But who 
were the members that compoſed this Committee 
ſo worthy of confidence ? The very men who ordered 
rhe maſſacres of September ! It is impoſſible to avoid 


ſhudderipg with horror at ſuch a flagrant breach 


of common juſtice, ſuch a total diſregard of every 
idea 
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idea of equity, and its terrible conſequences. 
When we ſee with what depth of villainy the mean- 
ing of the moſt innocent expreſſions, and of the 
ſimpleſt things was twiſted and perverted, without 
admitting any explanation or diſcuſſion of them: 
when we reflect on ſo much baſeneſs united with 
ſo much ferocity: when we behold impious ſub- 
jects, bent on the murder of their King, abuſing 
the ſacrilegious power which has been gathering 
ſtrength in their hands from the crimes of three 
ſucceſſive years; muſt not all nature cry out for 
vengeance; or, is there any chaſtiſement which 
can atone for and wipe out the infamy of a nation 
that has given birth to ſuch monſters ? 


In order more rapidly to ſpread the effects of 
thoſe printed libels on the King, the new executive 
power called to its aſſiſtance all the newſpaper 
icribblers of the party, who had taken care to make 
themſelves ſole maſters of the field of public opi- 
nion, by cauſing all their opponents to be butcher- 
ed, and their printing preſſes to be deſtroyed. 
Places and favours of every kind were conferred 
on thoſe trumpeters of rebellion. Gorſas was made 
printer in the law-department : the King's library 
was given to Champfort and Carra: Camillus Deſ- 
moulins and Faber d' Eglantine were appointed, the 
one ſecretary to the great ſeal, and the other ſecre- 
tary to the chief juſtice: Tallien became ſecretary 
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to the common council: Marei, ſhort-hand writer 
to the Monitor, received his credentials as agent for 
the rebellion in Brabant; and the Abbe Noel, for- 
merly employed in copying and tranſcribing by 
the Abbe Maury, and lately profeſſor in the ſixth 
claſs at the college of Lewis the Great, quitted his 
employment as editor of the Chronicle, to ſucceed 
the infamous Bonne Carrere in the direction of fo- 
reign affairs. 


After ſuch treatment from the revolutioniſts, it 
was not likely that thoſe editors would be back- 
ward in exerting their efforts to delude and cor- 
rupt the nation. Forty thouſand copies of thoſe 
inflammatory libels were through their means cried 
about, and diſtributed in the provinces. Their 
zeal, no doubt, met with many other rewards 
which are eafily concealed under ſome of the 
heads of ſecret ſervice money. Though ſtatements 
of this kind have not been made public, we may 
form ſome idea of them from Gor/as, the moſt 
candid of all his raſcally brethren, This man, 
after haying quarrelled with Danton, in order to 
join Roland's party, confeſſed that the latter 
always paid for a hundred copies of his newſpaper: 
ab uno, diſce omnes: theſe were the men who ac- 
cuſed the King of having given ſome encourage- 
ment to the writers, who ſtrove to inculcate a re- 
ſ ſpect for the conſtitution and for good order. 

I felt 
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I felt myſelf at one moment tempted to give a 
ſketch of the life and moral character of each of 
thoſe poiſoners of public opinion ; but I ſoon re- 
flected that it would be an abuſe of the reader's 
complaiſance. There are ſome objects which 
ſhould be kept at a certain diſtance. Drunkenneſs 
and ignorance forming the general character of 
this claſs of men, a fort of reptiles, or rather mag- 
gots engendered from the putrefaction of the mo- 
ment, groveling, hateful, mean, wretched, ill- 
favoured, rapacious, reprimanded by the police, 
and ſtigmatiſed by the law, to deſcribe one is to 
deſcribe all, and to mention their names is drawing 
their portraits.“ 


Marat, more conſiſtent than all of them, did 
not amuſe himſelf with paying his court to the 
executive power, or ſoliciting its favours. Having 
ſoon got rid of a decree of impeachment in which 

Briſſot's party had involved him, he iſſued forth 


* Noel and Maret have been lately ſeen in London in the cha- 
rater of negociators, and diſplaying their impudence in all the 
pomp of a ſcandalous equipage. The cool contempt of govern. 
ment did them juſtice ; but how torturing the ſight of them muſt 
have been to many of the refugees, once poſſeſſed of vaſt pro- 
perty, but now ruined and baniſhed, and who might well ſay 
upon this occaſion, thoſe are the ſcribblers who have ſubverted 
the whole order of ſociety, to get, in their turn, carriages and 
attendants ! | 
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from his den, to go by his own authority, and rob 
the director of the King's printing houſe of four 
preſſes, which the Afﬀembly itſelf could never 
oblige him to reſtore. 


Every one of the new miniſters thought it his 
duty to follow the Aſſembly's example, and, on 
his part, to lay before the ſecondary agents a juſti- 
fication of the 1oth of Auguſt, and of the mea- 
ſures purſued in the new ſyſtem that was entered 
upon under the auſpices of equality. Among thoſe 
official papers, one is particularly remarkable, he 
addreſs from the minifter of the home department 
(Roland) to the adminiftrative bodies. It deſerves 
to be recorded, were it for no other purpoſe but 
to ſerve as a leſſon to the ambitious, and the fac- 
tious of every age. By comparing it to the late 
productions of this revolution madman ; by con- 
tralting his republican frenzies with the riſks he 
ran afterwards; his own ſcurrilous invectives 
againſt kings with Robeſpierre's declamatory at- 
tacks upon himſelf; his panegyrics on popular 
clubs with their impeachment of his conduct; hiſ- 
tory will derive ſome advantage from his tribula- 
tions. His example will ſtrikingly illuſtrate the 
folly of confidering men and conſtitutions ſyſtema- 
tically; and had this been the only piece of uſeful 
inſtruction for which we were indebted to him, it 


would induce us to pardon ſome of the extrava- 
gANCICS 
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gancies of this old man, who, like Necker, has 
experienced all the dreadful fickleneſs of popular 
caprice.“ 


* Roland and Claviere formed a ſort of party in the council, 
and were ſupported by Briſſot and the members from Bordeaux 
in the National Aſſembly, and by Petion and Manuel in the 
municipality. Servan, Monge, and Le Brun dared not have an 
opinion of their own. But the man among them, who ſtruck 
the greateſt terror, — the man, who with a frown, or a ſingle 
glance of his ſcowling eye, made all his colleagues tremble, was 
Danton, the miniſter in the law department. Roland, thunder- 
ſtruck at the firſt ſucceſſes of the Duke of Brunſwick, made a 
motion in council to quit Paris in good time, and to ſecure a 
proper retreat thence with the hoſtages in the Temple, all the 
remaining reams of the aſſignats, the archives of the Aſſembly, 
and the members of the legiſlative body. All were ſeized with 
conſternation. Danton alone oppoſed the meaſure : terror was 
the weapon he employed to make men fly ta join the army ; and 
orders for the maſſacres at the Abbey and the other priſons ſoon 
iſſued from the Chancery- Hotel. 


The 
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«The Miniſter of the Home Department's Addreſs to 
the Adminiſtrative Bodies.” 


80 T the time of a revolution, Gentlemen, 


every day gives birth to new and ſtriking 
events, which do not ſeem to have any neceſſary 
connection with thoſe of the day before. The 
ſcene is conſtantly ſhifting ; individuals change 
their places; the minds of men are aſtoniſhed ; 
and every body feels in his own breaft ſuch ſenti- 


ments as naturally ariſe from the principles he has 


adopted, or the paſſions that influence him. Ad- 
miration and alarm are ſpread abroad at the ſame 
time ; and even the man, who totally forgets him- 
ſelf in the important concerns of his country, is 
not quite inacceſſible to thoſe ſhocks that are al- 
ways produced by great commotions. 


“But all things are connected, by ſtrong, 
though ſometimes almoſt imperceptible links, in 
the moral and political world, as well as in the 
great chain of the phyſical creation; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the rapid, or ſcarcely obſervable tranſi- 


tions of ſome occurrences, the greater part of them 
may 
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may be foreſeen and calculated by a man of reflec- 
tion, who impartially applies the experience of 
paſt ages to the ſtate of affairs at the preſent mo- 
ment. 


* This foreſight, it muſt be owned, requires too 
much philoſophy and difintereſtedneſs, ever to 
have been the attribute of courts, the wretched” 
abode of error, and of blind paſſions. The habi- 
tual exerciſe of power is almoſt always attended 
with audacity to attempt any thing, and a pre- 
ſumption of ſucceſs. Let us pity thoſe unhappy 
creatures whom ſuch a habit blinded from their 
infancy, and whoſe ruin it led the way to in an 
enlightened age. Let us be wiſe enough to guard 
any individual from ſo dangerous a habit, which 
would make him look upon his own intereſt as 
diſtin& from that of ſociety at large: let us ſcru- 
pulouſly tremble at the leaſt approach to it our- 
ſelves ; and let our conduct be ſtrictly regulated 
by the important leſſons which our own hiſtory 
affords us, | | 


* The nation, wearied by long oppreſſion, and 
at length worked up to the higheſt pitch of indig- - 
nation by the exceſſes of perverſeneſs, being alſo 
well informed of its rights, reſumed them in 1789. 
The Baſtile was pulled down ; and the capricious 
edifice of a deſpotic monarchy made room for a 

con- 
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conſtitution raiſed by our repreſentatives. As it 

was eſtabliſhed on ſacred and immoveable founda- 
tions, it would have been equally firm and un- 
ſhaken, had it perfectly correſponded with them, 
or had its defects been ſoon perceived. 


* Defects it certainly had: three years? agita- 
tion and diſturbance have brought them to light; 
but we might have remained longer unacquainted 
with them, had not the principal one conſiſted in 
leaving the court poſſeſſed of great means of cor. 
ruption. 


The people, threatened by powerful enemies 
from abroad, diſquieted by the tools of malevo- 
lence at home, tired out by the delays and the 
treachery of adminiſtration, roſe a ſecond time, 
reſolved to deſtroy thoſe fabricators of falſhood 
that ſwarm round the throne like voracious inſects. 


Their juſtice, the terrors of which were pro- 
portioned to their long ſuffering, was farther pro- 
voked by a reſiſtance, the more cruel as it had 
been preceded by an impoſing ſhew of reconcilia- 
tion.— But let us throw a veil over details that 
muſt be always afflicting, as the blood of our fel- 
low - creatures was ſpilt. How criminal are deſpots 


in cauſing the ruin of ſo many individuals, for the 
ſake 
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fake of exalting ſome mortals who lay claim to 
pretended privileges 


te Deſpotiſm was deſtroyed in 1789; but it is 
from 1792, that we muſt begin to date the reign 
of equality. A brave and ſpirited people have 
ſhewn that they wiſhed to eſtabliſh it, and that 
they are able to preſerve it. Their courage pro- 
claims to the world, that they have nothing to 
fear; and that men are ſure of conquering all op- 
poſition, when they once reſolve to make a ſacri- 
fice of themſelves. 


Called back out of my retirement to the office 
of miniſter for the home department, I re-enter 
the liſts, fully ſenſible of the dangers of the com- 
bat. I was before advanced to the ſame poſt, 
without having ſolicited it: I ftrove to fulfil its 
duties in an undaunted manner; nor did I feel 
any regret at my diſmiſſion. I now accept this 
great taſk again. It is the duty of every citizen 
to behold with the ſame eye, and to face with 
equal compoſure great toils, and glory, and death, 
without ſeeking, or dreading them. In entering 
upon this career, my firſt care is to addreſs myſelf 
to thoſe, who are to aſſiſt me in purſuing it. I 
wiſh to explain my ſentiments to you, Gentlemen, 
with that unreſerved openneſs which every man of 
ſenſibility and patriotiſm delights in with that 
| candour 


\ 
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candour ſo peculiarly worthy of liberty, which 
knows not the diſguiſe or evaſions of what formerly 
went by the little name of policy, becauſe aiming 


at no other end but the public happineſs, it has 
nothing to ſuppreſs, or to conceal. 


We all have duties to fulfil, if not equally 
extenſive, at leaſt equally reſpectable and intereſt- 
ing. As the confidence of the people has aſſigned 
to us the glorious taſk of cauſing the laws to be 
executed for their felicity, let us be deeply im- 
preſſed with the dignity and importance of ſuch 
an appointment. What! can the hope of ſelfiſh 
happineſs in diſtant futurity make fanatics ; and 
will not the immediate certainty of ſecuring that 
of twenty millions of men fill the ſoul with enthu- 
fiaſm ! 


« What a wretch that cold egotiſt muſt be, 
whoſe heart feels no emotion at ſo tranſporting 
an idea! He never deſerved to ſee his country 
{mile upon him ; and he will never taſte the ex- 
quiſite pleaſure of devoting himſelf to its ſervice. 


Gentlemen, we muſt not affect an ignorance 
of this truth, that the late and bloody efforts of 
the irritated people would not have been neceſſary, 
if all thoſe, in whom their confidence was placed, 
had ſhewn themſelves worthy of it ;—if all the 

perſons, 
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perſons, whom they had intruſted with power, had 
remembered, that they were indebted for it and 
for their own high office to the conſtitution, which 
could authoriſe no other exerciſe of ſuch power 
but what tended to maintain and ſupport that very 
conſtitution. 


This was a truth very eaſily found out. Why 
then did people ſeem ſo ignorant of it ? Becauſe 
they were neither ſincere nor honeſt :—becauſe a 
great many pretended an attachment to the con- 
flitution, only to obtain the means of deſtroying 
it, or making it ſubſervient to their own intereſt : 
becauſe they were not real lovers of liberty, and 
wanted no more of it than the advantage of having 
nobody above them, though they could not endure 
the idea of having nobody under them :—becauſe 
we were in general very corrupt ; and the revolu- 
tion, which was the effect of enlightened under- 
ſtanding, had depravity of heart to contend with. 
Hence thoſe aſſertions ſo warmly advanced, ſo 
eagerly ſpread abroad, ſo loudly repeated, with 
reſpe& to the abſurdity of the new ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, the impoſſibility of maintaining it, the 
crimes imputed to thoſe who ſtrove to defend it, 
and the pretended cabals and ſeditious ſpirit of who- 
ever ſhewed himſelf to be its ſincere friend : when, 
ip fact, there was nothing abſurd, but the deſire of 
retaining the old plan of conduct in the new ſtate 
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of things; nothing impoſſible, but the monſtrous 
alliance or conjunction of all the ſottiſhneſs of va- 
nity with the principles of eternal juſtice; nothing 
criminal, but the conſpiracy of all ſelfiſh paſſions 
againſt equality; nothing of a ſeditious or treaſon- 
able tendency, but in the deſigns of thoſe who 
wrapped themſelves up in the cloak of law, the 
more effectually to defeat and to deſtroy its ſpirit. 
Hence alſo that filly hope, kept up by continual 
attempts, to bring back as much of the old ſyſtem 
as might flatter and conſole the pride of a parti- 
cular caſt, or claſs of men, whoſe exiſtence has 
every where proved highly dangerous: hence thoſe 
plots againſt popular aſſociations, which conſtitute 
the very eſſence and firmeſt ſupport of liberty, 
The continuance of ſuch aſſociations was fo necel- 
fary a conſequence of the conſtitution, ſo ſimple 
and ſo juſt an application of the acknowledged 
rights of men, that the adverſe party, unable to 
deny their lawfulneſs, could only impute to them 
fome inconveniencies. 


« Thoſe inconveniencies were, indeed, very 
great; for aſſociations of men are, always fatal to 
tyranny, and when they once begin to confer toge- 
ther under the protection of the law, it is impoſ- 


ſible to oppreſs them long. Certain words were 


therefore affected to impoſe upon parties: a phan- 


tom may, in fact, be at any time ſet up, and ſuch 
qualities 
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qualities may be aſcribed to this bug-bear as eaſily 
frighten the weak, and delude the filly. Hence 
the name of Facobins was given to citizens who met 
at a particular place : this place was the rendez- 
vous of the members of the conſtituent aſſembly, 
and of the ardent patriots of the metropolis. The 
patriots of other citics followed their example of 
forming themſelves into ſocieties, and correſ- 
ponded with them, From that moment a circula- 
tion of ſentiments and of knowledge took place, 
the rapidity and ſucceſſive increaſe of which ſtruck 
a terror into the admirers of deſpotiſm. Theſe 
Facobins were repreſented as a formidable power; 
atrocious deſigns were laid to their charge; and to 
them was imputed every calamity; in order to 
reprobate, and to render ſuſpected and odious, in 
their name, all perſons who were attached to prin- 
ciples of equality. This plan, the ſeveral parts of 
which were well combined, was purſued with a 
degree of ability and ardour, the diſplay and effects 
of which will one day form a very important part 
of the hiſtory of the revolution, and of that of ty- 
rants. But nobody can now be the dupe of ſuch 
defamatory artifice : the energy and juſtice of the 
people muſt cruſh all the efforts of calumny. 


* According to the repreſentations of thoſe 
wretched ſcribblers, who were hired to libel the. 
nation, one might have been led to ſuppoſe, that 
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Paris and France were ſplit into two equal parties. 
The inhabitants proved the very reverſe on the 
1oth [of Auguſt]; and there is no longer any 
doubt reſpecting the object of our efforts and our 
battles : it is the triumph of equality. 


e The revolution is juſt compleated : let us 
make haſte to ſecure its beneficent effects. Our 
repreſentatives have taken the oath of /iberty and 
equality, Theſe two muſt never more be ſepa- 
rated : it 1s by means of them that you are to incul- 
cate a love for the laws; and it is for their ſake that 
you are to enforce the obſervance and execution of 
thoſe laws. There is now an end to all ſubterfages, 
to all doubts, to all criminal hopes: if there be 
any one man among you, Gentlemen, who cannot, 
from the bottom of his heart, ſwear to adhere to 
thoſe ſacred principles, let him inſtantly diveſt 
himſelf of the character of a ſervant of the public, 
a character, the duties of which he muſt be equally 
incapable and unworthy of diſcharging. 1 never 
ceaſed to. remind you of theſe duties when I was 
before in office: I now add, that the. nation com- 
mands them to be ſtrictly obſerved, and that I de- 


vote myſelf wholly to the care of maintaining 
them. 


* The dangers of our country are not quite an- 
nihilated: while any remain, every man is ac- 
countable 
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countable both for the good which he ought to 
do, and the evil he may have it in his power to 
prevent. No citizen can be indifferent, without 
being criminal ; it is the duty of all to be vigilant 
and active. In peace, confidence ſhould prevail, 
and is highly proper: it is a glorious reward con- 
ferred on men in office by their conſtituents. But 
in war, particularly a war occaſioned by an inter- 
nal revolution, miſtruſt is almoſt a virtue; and 
when 1t operates to the diſcovery of treaſon, it 
affords a juſt claim to public gratitude. 


ce You will not delay therefore to apply to your 
own proceedings the law which declares that all of 
them ſhould be public: ſuch a law is paſſed : its 
prompt and entire execution will do you honour. 
It is by making all proceedings public, that we 
can be certain of the opinion of the people; that 
we can obtain their confidence ; that we can do 
homage to their ſovereignty; and that we can 
deſerve their praiſe. This notoriety juſtifies the 
intention of the good ; it guards the weak from 
error: it proves, in ſhort, that there are no men 
worthy of being looked at, but thoſe who are not 
afraid to ſhew themſelves, 


te It is my duty, Gentlemen, to give you this 
early hint of the impreſſion made on the Aſſembly 
by bitter complaints againſt the ſuperintending 
H 2 magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates in the provinces, for their tardinefs or 


their want of exactneſs in publiſhing laws, ad- 
dreſſes, or other writings ſent them by the National 
Aſſembly. This evident backwardneſs to publiſh 
Jaws or precepts particularly pointed at the pre- 
judices and errors of thoſe magiſterial bodies has 
been contraſted with their eagerneſs to pick up 
and to circulate whatever could damp the ardour 
or weaken the ſpirit of the public. A contraſt ſo 
ſtriking has been viewed in ſuch a light, that it 
behoves them to uſe every exertion to cancel all 
remembrance of it. 


& As the preſent poſture of affairs requires the 
greateſt exactneſs in all our meaſures, I beg of 
you, Gentlemen, immediately to tranſmit to me 
the names, and ſurnames, mentioning at the ſame 
time the former ſituation or rank of the emigrants 
of your department, and of their wives and chil- 
dren, with their places of reſidence, and an ac- 
count of the nature, extent, and other local cir- 
cumſtances reſpecting their eſtates and property. 


* Tallo beg cf you to write to me as often as 
you can, in order to make me acquainted with the 
ſentiments and ſpirit of the people, with any fer- 


ment that may be excited, with the authors of 


ſuch diſturbances, and with the effects they may 
produce. | 


] con- 
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of 1 
- &© T conjure you, Gentlemen, to give yourſelves 
up wholly to the happineſs of ſeconding a revolu- 
tion, which, were you not to concur in it, might 


terminate in fatal diviſions; and which you can 
and ought to eſtabliſh with glory. 


ce Truſtees of the power delegated to you by 
the people! continue to make their ſovereignty 
loved and acknowledged: diſplay it in all its ma- 
jeſty to the friends of equality: make its force 
evident to the raſh men who might be preſumptu- 
ous enough to doubt of it, and more eſpecially to 
the rebels who might dare to diſavow it.“ 


(Signed) ROLAND, 


6 Miniſter for the Home-Depariment.“ 


I muſt add to this curious piece of compoſition 

a copy of the letter addreſſed by the ſame miniſter 
to all the municipalities, when he tranſmitted to 
them the jumble of printed papers, which I before 
took notice of. The king-killing partiality of this 
| H 3 man 
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man appears there in the ſtrongeſt light, The 
bare reading of it is enough to ſhew how well he 
deſerved the great reputation for virtue which he 
engroſſed to himſelf. His panegyric on popular 
aſſociations, when we conſider that the letter is 
dated the 1ſt of September, and the debate which 
took place the very ſame day in a popular com- 
mittee on the propriety of having him put under 
arreſt, form another contraſt by no means unin- 
tereſting. 


* PARIS, September iſt. 
The fourth year of Liberty; 
The firſt of Equality.” 


© FELLOW-CITIZENS, 


«© THE IR VIOL ABILITY of one 
man extended itſelf io every conſpirator. That 
fatal, though conſtitutional word, being written 
over the gates of the Thuilleries, afforded ſanction 
and ſecurity to the vileſt and maſt audacious plots 

that 
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that were carried on there. The people, filled with 
indignation at the too glaring inſufficiency of the 
laws, tired of having no other bulwark for their 
defence but miſtruſt, and of having hitherto had 
no reſource but in momentary and irregular com-. 
motions, ſurrounded that new Baſtille : the en- 
trance to it was broke open; and under the heaps 
of dead bodies, with which it was neceſſary to ſtrew 
thoſe places, hitherto the ſcenes of ſo much trea- 
chery, proofs of the criminal deſigns of the court 
were found, of the exiſtence of which the zealous 
friends of their country had been lucky and ſpirited 
enough never to entertain the leaſt doubt. The 
matter no longer depends upon ſuſpicions or miſ- 
truſt, Written vouchers, {ſnatched from thoſe ar- 
chieves of guilt, will now ſhew the whole world 
what opinion they ſhould form of thoſe affected 
appeals to the conſtitution and the laws, thoſe 
oaths renewed with ſo much complaiſance, thoſe 
hypocritical aſſurances of affection for the people, 
under the maſk of which aflaſſins were kept in 
pay, venal ſcribblers were hired to write pamph- 
lets, the credit of our paper-money was cried 
down, regiments were bribed and corrupted, our 
armies were diſperſed, our frontiers were left open 
and defenceleſs, and in ſhort, a plan of meaſures 
was concerted for plundering our property, but- 
chering our families, and giving a death-blow 
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to liberty and to the fond hopes of human na- 
ture. 


% Such crimes cannot eſcape with impunity, 
A great proſecution is going to take place; and 
the national afſembly diſcharged one of the moſt 
indiſpenſable of its duties in collecting and pub- 
liſhing all the papers that are to be adduced as evi- 
dence in the trial. But in order to ſecure at once 
the tranquillity of the empire, and the progreſs of 
this important affair, all doubt and uncertainty 
muſt be cleared up reſpecting the facts atteſted by 
thoſe papers. Not one Frenchman muſt be left 
unacquainted with them. It is neceſſary, that, 
when the nation 1s to pronounce ſentence, its opi- 
nion ſhould be, if poſſible, complete, general, una- 
nimous. 


If the importance and the rapidity of events 
had not prevented the National Aſſembly from at- 
tending to the moſt effectual means of informing 


the public at large, it would have paſſed ſome de- 


crees no doubt for calling upon all the citizens of 
the empire to diſcuſs the great concerns of their 
country: and for making them acquainted with 
the ſtate and courſe of ſuch weighty proceedings. 
The neceſſity of ſome ſteps of this kind was never 
more obvious than at the preſent criſis; and the ac- 

tivity 


ti 


==” 


tivity of government and the zeal of wel-informed 
individuals muſt endeavour to ſupply the want of 
particular inſtructions on this head. 


« In conformity, therefore, to the intentions of 
the National Aſſembly, numerous copies of all the 
papers reſpecting the important diſcoveries of the 
tenth of Auguſt, are at this inſtant circulated 
through the departments. But the preſent mode 
of circulation tends unhappily to confine it to 
thoſe who can read, and who have time for that 
purpoſe. How then are we to be aſſured that a per- 
fect knowledge of the truth will find its way to ſo 
many other valuable men, whoſe want of educa- 
tion and whoſe continual labours deprive them of 
many opportunities of learning what is going for- 
ward, and of forming juſt ideas of the intereſt and 
concerns of the commonwealth ? Yet theſe are the 


men, to whom ſuch information is now of the 


moſt preſſing importance, as their fate, their happi- 
neſs and reſtoration to their proper rank in ſociety 
are chiefly at ſtake in this preſent ſtruggle between 
the equality of all and the uſurpations of a few. 


* In ſome places a very plain, eaſy cuſtom ſtill 
prevails, and which the law has even preſcribed as 
a point of duty to the officiating clergy, and that 
15 to read ſuch papers aloud to the congregations 


of 


| 
| 
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of the people. This cuſtom ought to be adopted 
every where ; and in caſe of negle& on the part 
of the clergy, juſtices of the peace, notaries, and 
all other perſons in public characters ſhould exert 
themſelves to promote and keep it up. This 
would do honour to their zeal, and give dignity to 
their functions. It would even leſſen the fatigue 
of their other labours: for the confidence of the 
people renders the duty of the magiſtrate very 
eaſy; and if men in public offices would ſtrive to 
ſecure that confidence, it would fave them a great 
deal of time and trouble, which they are too often 
forced to employ to ſupply the want of it. 


It is highly worthy of you, my fellow citizens, 
at this awful moment, to repair the bad effects of 
negligence, and to endeayour to eſtabliſh this cul- 
tom in the places where you reſide, or to which 
you may have occaſion to reſort. Invite the peo- 
ple to aſſemble together on the days ſet apart for 
relaxation from their uſual labour : let readers be 
choſen from among themſelves, to read aloud at 
certain ſtated times all the papers both of inſtruc- 
tion and conviction, which the National Aſſembly 
and the government cauſe to be diſperſed through- 
out the empire. Let them be, as it were, the truſ- 
tees, to take care of thoſe uſeful papers: let them 
alſo read periodical papers and excellent works 
which 
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which they themſelves or other patriots may be 
able to procure. There is one in particular which 
I recommend to you: its title is, on popular ſocieties, 
confidered as au eſſential branch of public inſtruction, 
(extracted from the chronicle of the month of April) 
of which I cauſed a great number of copies to 
diſtributed, when I was before in office. Endea- 
your to extend and to organize wherever you can 


an eſtabliſhment ſo loudly called for by your coun- 


try and by all mankind. I beg of you to inform 
me of your exertions in this reſpect, and to ſend 
me a ſpeedy account of the places where you ſuc- 
ceed in introducing fo ſalutary an inſtitution. The 
advice I receive from you on this head will enable 
me to regulate the diſpatches I may fend back, in 
a ſtill more uſeful and effectual manner than hi- 
therto. This new ſervice to the commonwealth 
is ſo eſſentially, ſo cloſely connected with the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, that I cannot entertain any 
doubt of your utmoſt {kill and utmoſt activity in 
performing it. Let us not forget that vice and ty- 
ranny are the children of ignorance, and are main- 
tained by falſhood. Let us enlighten mankind : 
they are ready to embrace truth the moment it 1s 
made known to them: as ſoon as they make it the 
rule of their conduct, it leads them to goodneſs 
and virtue : as ſoon as they practice juſtice, they 
re ſure to be happy. Let us reflect that the firſt 

principles 
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principles of policy are thoſe of morality alſo;— 


that we cannot effectually and permanently pro- 


| mote the happineſs of the human ſpecies, unleſs 


their morals are improved by virtuous ſentiments, 


while their actions are guided and TA by 
the law,” 


* ROLAND, 


& Miniſter for the Home Department.” 


. Danton 
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DaAxrox, the law miniſter, publiſhed alſo an 
addreſs to the judges and all other perſons 
engaged in the adminiſtration of juſtice. This 
addreſs, which was written for him by Camillus 
Deſmoulins, was nothing more than'a declamatory 
invective againſt the court, extracted by the author 
from his own inflammatory newſpapers, I ſhall 
not inſert a copy of it. A thouſand volumes would 
hardly be ſufficient to contain all the publications 
which will one day form the memorials of theſe 
times. The hiſtory of a revolution is made up of 
ſo many local events, ſo many private diſtreſſes and 
calamities, that we are unavoidably obliged to con- 
tent ourſelves with tracing its origin, giving a clear 
idea of its ſpirit, and deſcribing the general conſe- 
quences reſulting from the whole. 


| Even Rcederer was eager to lay before the peo- 
ple a juſtification of his conduct. This man, who 
had never juſtified any thing but the notorious 
character for deception which all parties concurred 
in giving him, had, at the time the palace was 
ſtormed, notified to the afſembly the order to de- 
fend it which he had intimated to the guards 
poſted there. The committees of inquiry, finding 
that the confeſſions of this magiſtrate contradicted 
their fictions and their reports, ordered the ſeal to 
be put upon his papers, and charged him with be- 
ing an accomplice in the pretended conſpiracy. A 
| he Swiſs 
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Swiſs writer, who took the pen in hand to juſtify 
his countrymen, ſpeaks thus of Readerer: © Whe. 
ther they really intended to puniſh his ſincerity, 
or more probably through ſome colluſion between 
His profecutors and him, only meant to give him 
an opportunity of weakening his firſt report, he 
did not diſappoint the calculations of his com- 
rades. | 


© In a piece of balderdaſh, which he entitled 
Obſervations, he endeavours to waſh away the fains 
of integrity with which he had been reproached, 
He aſſures us with a ſort of jeſuitical candor, that 
he ſpoke, it 15 true, but not peremptorily ; that he 
ſpoke in order to ſoften every hoſtile requiſition ; 
that he ſpoke to the national guards, and not to 
the Swiſs; that he ſpoke in the court-yards, and 
not at the head of the ranks, Do not ſuch eva- 
fions betray the perplexity of a man torn different 
ways by his conſcience and his immediate intereſt, 
who is writing down his account within fight of 
beheaded victims, and who is delivering his teſti- 
mony at the foot of a ſcaffold ! Had I the leaſt 
doubt of his having given a peremptory order, I 
need only read the poſitive proof of it in this eva- 
five denial. But of what conſequence is it to hunt 
a ſlave through all his ſubterfuges and contradic- 
tions, when he now tells us, that his heart was 


always devoted to the republican cauſe? He either 
told 


E 


told a lie in his late report, or he tells one in his 
Obſervations. 


« But he depends ſo little on the validity of his 
recantation, that he deduces his ſtrongeſt inference 
againſt the Swiſs from public report, which charges 
them with having fired firſt. + Every body, cries 
he innocently, concurs in the affertion. Now who 
is this every body? The banditti, and their abet- 
tors. What indiſputable authority that of high- 
way-men would be, imputing all the guilt of 
their rapine to the poor wretches whom they plun- 
dered ! | 


% Ah! let not the Aﬀembly and Rœderer flat- 
ter themſelves that they can deceive Europe with 
ſuch juggling. Thank God, their omnipotence 
has not confined common ſenſe in the dungeons 
of Orleans. What ideot do they hope they can 
make believe that ſeven or eight hundred men, 
ſhut up with women and children in a palace open 
on every fide, and inveſted by fifty thouſand armed 
robbers, expoſed to the fire of twenty pieces of 


cannon, not forgetting that the municipality, the 


Jacobin club, and the National Aſſembly were at 
the head of the aſſailants, ſhould in ſuch a ſituation 
commence hoſtilities ? Were ten thouſand indif- 
ferent ſpectators to aſſert the fact, I could not be- 
lieve them; becauſe I cannot believe moral im- 


pol: 
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poſſibilities; and our brave Swiſs gave proofs 
enough that they were not in a ſtate of inſanity,” # 


But notwithſtanding Rœderer's juſtification, he 
took care to hide himſelf for more than two 
months. Some perſons have aſſured me that they 
faw him in England ſoon after the maſlacres in 
September. He has denied his having taken ſuch 
a journey. This, perhaps, might be an additional 


reaſon for being convinced of it. But be that as 


it may, Racderer did not make his appearance 
again on the ſtage, till after the Convention had 
been formed, and till the charges againſt him had 
been done away by his proteſtations of fidelity. to 
the repyblic, : 


The ſuperintending magiſtrates in the depart- 
ment of Paris wcre diſmiſſed from their offices, as 
were all thoſe in the other departments, who, after 
the 2oth of June, had made an offer to the King 
of their hands and their hearts, of their reſpe& and 


their ſupport. One may eaſily gueſs what kind of 


men were appointed to fill their places. 


There were alſo ſome members of the munici- 
pality of Paris who wcre obnoxious to the faction. 


* See M. Mallet Dupan's letter to the Duke of Brunſwick on 
the events of the 10th of Auguſt. | 
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The municipality was therefore diffolved ; and 
only a few of its inſignificant committees retained 
for a time. Then the terrible committee of in- 
ſpe&ion, formed out of the common council, and 
which had eſtabliſhed itſelf the 1oth of Auguſt, 
ſeized upon all power; and Panis, Sergent, Marat, 
Oſſelin began to prepare their bloody revels. 


Bailly's buſt was ſtill ſeen above the preſident's 
chair in the common council-hall. Ducos made 
the Aſſembly decree, that it ſhould be pulled 
down and broke to pieces with 1gnominy. Me- 
lancholy end of human grandeur! This poor 
Bailly, iſſuing from his aſtronomical cloſet, to 
preſide over a revolution which he knew nothing 
of, loſt himſelf in the clouds and exalted regions 
of politics. He thought it a glorious day, when 
he ſaw the lillies of the crown brought to the mu- 
nicipality of Paris, and turn pale before the three- 
coloured ſcarf: but this unfortunate Bailly was 
afterwards obliged to ſtretch forth the ſword of 
the law, and to call in the aid of the military 
againſt the people: it was impoſſible for him to 
eſcape puniſhment. He had found it much eaſier 
to inſult his King, than to offend his won ſovereign; 
and he was uncommonly lucky in being able to 


ſave his life at Rouen, while they were daſhing his 
buſt to pieces at Paris, 


Vor. H. I Duvivier, 
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Duvivier, engraver at the French mint, a cele- 
brated artiſt, had been engaged to engrave a medal 
with an inſcription, &c. for the Waſhington of 
France ; and his La Fayette was half done. He 
offered up this unfiniſhed medal on the altar of 
the common council : it was unanimouſly decreed, 
that it ſhould be broke to pieces by the common 
executioner, Yet, to uſe the words of Dumas, La 
Fayette's aide-du-camp, in his panegyric on this 
firſt born fon of liberty, a few days before the 
10th of Auguſt, within, and without thoſe walls, 
every mouth proclaimed his praiſe. 


Thus diſappeared the effigies of thoſe two great 
men: and thus alſo that of another great man, M, 
Necker, had been deſtroyed the year before, when 
Houdon brought his buſt, which had been ordered 
by the common council after the 14th of July. 
The artiſt, confined in his work-ſhop, had no idea, 
that, in the ſhort time which elapſed from his re- 
ceiving the order till his finiſhing the buſt, the 
people could poſſibly have expelled from their 
temple the idol they before worſhipped. Houdon 
therefore, having exerted himſelf to compleat it, 
comes all covered with ſweat and duſt, bringing 
the precious marble carefully wrapt up in matting, 
a few days after the expedition to Nancy, What 
an unfortunate circumſtance ! The blood of the 
brethren and friends of Chiteauvieux had been 

ſhed : 
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med: Necker was one of the king's privy coun- 
cil: not a member of the common council dared 
to expreſs his approbation of the buſt : it was 
rejected with contempt ; and the artiſt thought 
himſelf very lucky in being ſuffered to take it 
home, with the hope of ſelling it at ſome future 
day, as a hiſtorical monument of popular ingra- 
titude. 


While ſome were thus employed in breaking 
buſts to pieces, others were equally buſy in over- 
turning every where the ſtatues of our kings, that 
decorated our bridges, our ſquares, and our 
churches. Moſt of theſe ſtatues were valuable 
monuments of our eminence in the arts under 
Lewis XIV. The maſterpieces of Girardon, Bou- 
chardon, Le Moyne and Slodtz were quickly de- 
moliſhed by the capſtans and the cranes of Palloy, 
the maſon. The bleſſings, ſo long and ſo laviſhly 
beſtowed on the name of Henry IV. could not 
ſave his admired image from the fury of the bar- 
barians. It was pulled down and ſhattered to 
atoms. Which of our philoſophers will now dare 


to complain of the deſtruction of the Roman mo- 


numents by the Goths and Vandals? Scarcely 
has a century elapſed, and Henry's ſtatue is ſwept 
away from amongſt us, while that of Marcus Au- 
relius is {lull to be ſeen in the Capitol. 

I 2 All 
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All thoſe ſtatues, fo dear to Frenchmen, and fo 
much admired by foreigners, were replaced by the 
buſt of a ſavage old man with a thick beard, ſaid 
to be the buſt of Brutus. It was the King who 
had it brought from Rome, when he ordered Da- 
vid to paint the execution of the ſons of that Ro- 
man. Thus his Majeſty's preſent was made uſe of 
to inſult him; but this was not the firſt time that 
the favours he conferred rebounded, as it were, to 
his own injury. 


Brutus was multiplied, Likeneſſes in plaiſter 
of Paris appeared with ugly effect in almoſt all the 
aſſemblies and popular club- rooms throughout the 
kingdom. That rigid Roman ariſtocrat was then 
named the tutelary Saint of all the Jacobins in the 
univerſe. It was Manuel who held him out to all 
the republicans in France. The following 1s the 
ſpeech he made on the inauguration of Brutus. 
Poor Manuel! He did not perceive, that the 
litors were at hand; and that all the Romans in 
Paris, not excepting even him, were going in a 
few days to be ſubjected to their laws and their 
axes |! | : 


Extract 


Extra from the proceedings of the Facobins on the 
2 71h of Auguſt. 


bs \ T this inſtant the buſt of Brutus 1s brought 
| into the middle of the hall. 


It is here, ſaid M. Manuel, that we muſt pre- 
pare the downfall of kings, the dowfall of Lewis 
the laſt. This then is the place where we ought 
to fix up the image of that great man, who firſt 
manifeſted the deſire to rid the earth of kings. 
Look at Brutus, gentlemen. He will inceſſantly 
remind you, that in order to be good citizens, you 
ſhould be always ready to ſacrifice what is deareſt to 


you in life, even your children, to the welfare of your 
country. 


* Now that the elections are coming on, con- 


ſider, that if there be but one Brutus in the National 


Aſſembly, France is ſaved, as it will have no more 
kings. We ſhould all therefore bind ourſelves by 
an oath, of which I now ſect the example in fwear- 
ing, that whatever poſt I may fill, all my efforts 
will be directed to the important end of purging 
the earth of this peſt called royalty. 8 


1 % All 
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& All hands appear uplifted at the ſame inſtant; 

if and all the members pronounce with energy the 
1 following oath : I promiſe, in the preſence of God and 
1 of my country to employ, in whatever poft I may fill, all 
13 my efforts to purge the earth of royalty, 


* Brutus is then adopted as the patron of the 
club, and an order 1s alſo concurred in, pre- 
ſcribing the ſame oath to all ſocieties united by 
the ſame principles,” 


In that hurry and fickle precipitancy which ſo 

| ſtrongly marked all the proceedings of the new 
revolution, I muſt not omit taking notice of one 
whimſical circumſtance that ſhews the levity of 
the people's character. They had juſt pulled down 
| the magnificent ſtatue of Lewis XV. which adorned 
the ſquare of the ſame name. It appeared to them 
| a ſtroke of humour to cut off the right hand of 
the ſtatue, and to make a preſent of this bit of 
bronze to Mazers de Latude, who had been forty 
| years a priſoner in the Baſtille. This old man had 
preſented many petitions at the bar of the Aſſem- 
bly; and every ſtatement of his grievances had 
only ſerved to juſtify the uſe of letters de cacbet. 
No relief was given him: the people added ſneers 
1 to the contempt with which he had been treated 
i by the legiſlative body ; and they now, by way of 
additional mockery, made him a preſent of the 
hand, 


1 


hand, which, they ſaid, had ſigned the order for 
his long impriſonment. 


The ſame levity and fickleneſs cauſed the names 
of almoſt all the wards in the city to be changed. 
It was the third time they underwent this kind of 
metamorphoſis. At firſt, the metropolis was di- 
vided into diſtricts, where the electors were to be 
named. Every one of theſe diſtricts took its name 
from the church, where the primary aſſemblies 
met, in 1789; as the diſtrict of $7. Roch, of the Cor- 
deliers, &c. M. Deſmeuniers, one of the members 
of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, thought nothing 
could be finer than a total change of the forms 
and names of every thing. He took it into his 
head to reduce the number of the ſmall political 
bodies of which the commonalty of Paris con- 
ſiſted, from ſixty to forty- eight: he ſubſtituted 
the title of ſecdtion for that of diſtrict; and pompous 
names took place of the patrons appointed by M. 
Necker. Then he Cordeliers were called the French 
Theatre; the ſection of St. Roch aſſumed the appel- 
lation of the Palais Royal, &c. &c. The third 
change gave birth to new names, every one of 
which derived its origin from the new revolution. 
One was called the ſection of Marſeilles, becauſe it 
contained the barracks of the Marſeillais; another 
was the ſection of the Pikes; a third the Sans 
Culottes, &c. &c. A detail of the commutation of 
I 4 names, 
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names, which then took place in all the ſe&ions 
of the French empire, would fill a volume. The 
names of ſtreets, of ſquares, of ſhips, and in ſhort 
of every thing were changed at the ſame time. 
Thus a new city ſprung up in an old one; and 
ſuch was the rapidity of thoſe changes, that a 
ſtreet had ſcarcely got a new denomination, when 
this ſecond title was often converted into a third. 
Mirabeau, whoſe name at his death had been 
given to Antin Caſey, the place of his reſidence 
when living, could not ſecure for a ſingle year that 
tribute to his memory. The ftreet, which his 
genius had conquered, was reconquered by Mon- 
teſquiou, the military financier. After his 1nva- 
ſion of Savoy, it was called Mon! Blanc-Street. 


The reduction of ſixty diſtricts into forty-eight 
ſect ions occaſioned no change in the modelling of 
the national guards. The ſixty batallions remained 
untouched, though the number of the ſections was 
leflened ; and the municipality had very good rea- 
ſons for making this difference. In the firſt place, 
reckoning two cannons to each batallion, by 
keeping twelve more of the latter, it ſecured an 
additional ſupply of twenty four pieces of artillery 
for the uſe of the city, which always had the gun- 
ners at its command ; but this arrangement after- 
wards introduced ſome confuſion in the execution 
of the laws of the police, and for the maintenance 


of 


1 


of good order. It was not eaſy to trace the exact 
boundaries of each circle, as the little civil power, 
and the little executive power of the ſections were 
not confined within the ſame limits. The eſtab- 
liſhment of forty-eight committees and of ſixty 
barracks was the true way to divide the guards and 
to deſtroy their efficiency, as they could not know 
where to take or to receive orders ; but nothing 
could be more deſirable to a factious municipality, 
always at variance with the general officers of the 
city guards. How ſhall we account for the con- 
duct of thoſe active citizens, who all ran to their 
batallions when officers were to be. choſen, but 
who kept away from their ſections, when a much 
more important election was to take place, that of 
a magiſtrate who was to have the command of 
both officers and ſoldiers. The whole compoſition 
of theſe guards was made up of vanity, cateleſſneſs, 
and cowardice. Their eaſy diſſolution was the 
natural conſequence of {uch elements, 


The battalion of St. Thomas's Nunnery was diſ- 
banded. It had long been an object of ſuſpicion 
and impeachment, on account of the purſe-proud 
ariſtocracy of its members. They wore more 
ſplendid uniforms ; their arms were more glitter- 
ing; and their public dinners more ſumptuous 


than thoſe of their comrades. They were the 


ſhewy troops of Paris. They had performed ſome 
ſervices, 
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ſervices, and manifeſted their zeal on the 20th of 
June, the 14th of July, and even on the 10th of 
Auguſt. But they were quite diſconcerted by the 
arrival of the Marſeiliais, The bankers and ex. 
change-brokers, of whom their battalion chiefly 
conſiſted, could not ſuſtain the ſhock of thoſe ban- 
ditti in the Champs Elyſces. A little duſt diſperſed 
them. Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa, quievit. 


The ſections themſelves ceaſed to be what they 
had been till then, a ſort of primary aſſemblies, 
The ſhop keepers deſerted them. All thoſe who 
had formed a part of the old national guards, or 
who had ſigned petitions, dared not make their 
appearance there. Liſts were made out of pa- 
triots, of doubtful citizens, and of ſuſpected citi- 
Zens, Every one was afraid his name might be 
on the fatal liſt; and every one therefore kept 
away. Servants, day-labourers, and the loweſt 
mechanics crowded there at the call of ſome poli- 
tical ſchemers. They were alſo divided into dit- 
ferent parties; and as words are always ſuited to 
the dignity or to the debaſement of perſons and of 
things, the political intrigues, that were carried on 
there, received a new denomination ; it was uſual 
to ſay, ſuch a citizen's cabal, juſt as we ſay, upon 
other occaſions, a party of friends. Here it may 
deſerve a curſory remark, that poets and players 


acted very conſequential parts in thoſe meetings. 
This, 
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This, indeed, is eaſily accounted for: the latter are 
great talkers; and the former are wretched rea- 
ſoners : beſides the land of factions is neceflarily 
found in the region of fiftions, 


The friends of peace and good order had ſtill 
ſome hopes in the tribunals and courts of juſtice ; 
but thoſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed. The power of 
thoſe courts was not independent: they derived it 
from the people; and it was in the people's name 
that the revolution now took place. The tribu- 
nals, therefore, of the department, the judges of 
the criminal courts at Paris, the members of the 
court of repeals, all came to pay homage to the 
ſubyerters of that very conſtitution which had 
created them; and as the city of Paris has uſually 
given the firſt impulſe to the provinces, thoſe 
judges ſet the example of pliability and meanneſs 
to the other judiciary bodies ; but our abhorrence 
of ſuch conduct was carried to its utmoſt height, 
when we ſaw, at the head of thoſe ſervile deputa- 
tions, the two men who had contributed moſt ta 

the framing of that very conſtitution. 


The conduct of Thouret and Target, who came 
cringing to the bar, can be accounted for only by 
ſuppoſing them to have been groſsly ignorant the 
year before, or guilty of the moſt ſtupid meanneſs 
in the preſent inſtance, Thus contempt, or igno- 

miny 


6 


miny muſt in either caſe await them. Thoſe, 
however, who had retained any knowledge of the 
principles of found policy, and of our hiſtory, 
could not forget, that even ſelf-intereſt had always 
prompted the molt deſpotic monarchs to ſet bounds 
to their own power. Lewis XI. had expreſsly 
ordered his courts of parliament to make remon. 
ſtrances. He went farther ; for he ſecured this 
prerogative by declaring, that the members could 
not be diſplaced during life. He was not of the 
opinion, adopted by the philoſophical framers of 
our conſtitution, that it is enough to create inſti- 
tutions, without taking any pains to ſecure their 
ſtability and energy. Even in Turkey, the law 
commands the Sultan to reſpe& the bounds which 
the Mufti and Cadi often {et to his authority: the 
decifions of the law are there inviolable ; and the 
legiſlator thereby demonſtrated his good lenſe : he 


would not leave expoſed to the caprice of any one 


perſon the law, by virtue of which he delegated 
the throne to his poſterity. Thus, if we were to 
compare the moſt deſpotic reigns and govern- 
ments with the Conſtituent Aſſembly, in ſuch a 
parallel, Muhomet would appear as a ſage, Lewis 
the Eleventh as a philoſopher, Condorcet and 
Steyes as the real tyrants, the ſhuffling Thouret as 
their eunuch, and Target as their vile ſlave. 


This 
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- This Target had uſurped at the bar the reputa- 
tion of a man of honour, for having attached: 
himſelf, from factious, not from virtuous motives, 
to thoſe members of the old parliament, who, 
actuated by a noble ſentiment of duty, braved the 
perſecutions of Chancellor Maupeou. He had 
obtained a chair at the French Academy by dint 
of ſervile adulation to Condorcet. He had alſo 
crept into ſome repute as a barriſter, by purchaſing 
the labours and aſſiſtance of ſome well-informed: 
men. His heavy dullneſs was ſaid to be the effect 
of good nature : ſome big and ſounding words, of 
which he had compoſed for himſelf a ridiculous: 
dictionary, paſſed for eloquence : but when his 
talents were put to the proof in the open face of 
day, he exhibited the moſt ridiculous figure in the 
whole groupe of faction. He was then buried 
under a load of epigrams and parodies, from. the 
preflure of which he never could rife up, till guilt 
ſtalked abroad with undiſmayed front. Then 
Target appeared once more in his genuine charac- 
ter: he proved, beyond the poſſibility of doubt, 
that all his vices were his own, and that all his. 
pretended merit and abilities belonged to others. 


Champion, the late miniſter for the home de- 
partment, the ſon of one of the king's pages, for- 
merly advocate to the council, the ſeditious com- 
miſſary of Avignon, at fir{t the friend and aſſociate 


of 
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of Jourdan, but afterwards his rival, juſt as Briſſot 
is now Marat's rival; Champion, I ſay, aſtoniſhed 
to find himſelf, on the 10th of Auguſt, among 
royaliſts too virtuous for him, and being alſo 


alarmed at a decree of impeachment againſt all 
the miniſters, a decree the equivocal meaning of 


which gave him ſome uneaſineſs, though his con- 


ſcience might have made him very unconcerned 
on that head, did not delay a moment, in order 
to avert its effects, making his appearance before 
the ſenate, and giving very ſolemn aſſurances of 
his patriotiſm, that is to ſay, of his fears. But we 
muſt not forget, that this Champion was the ſon 


of a valet. 


The high national court of Orleans, that law- 
monſter created by Deſmeuniers, Sieyes, and Du- 
port, was unable, with all its inconſiſtencies, to 
riſe to a level with the vices of its authors. Though 


that court had been ſitting for eight months, and 


the priſons were filled with the moſt illuſtrious 
victims, ſent thither ſolely for the purpoſe of 
having their death-warrant ſigned, yet ſentence 
had been paſſed only in two trials, the one was to 
acquit Varnier, Tardy, and Noirot of the charges 
brought againſt them by that ſlanderer, Bazire; 
and the other, which took place two days before 


the ioth of Auguſt, reſtored to friendſhip and to 
the 
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the arts an old and ſenſible toyaliſt.® The court 
of Orleans had not yet paſſed any ſentence of 
death: every one of its deciſions was an indirect 
impeachment of the National Aſſembly : the rage 
of the latter knew no bounds : charges were 
brought againſt the high court, and it was ſup- 
preſſed by the new power which now gave the law, 
under the title of the revolutionary power. But 
before the high court put an end to its functions, 
ſome teſtimony of reſpect was due to its founders. 


* M. Delatre. The legiſlative body had deputed two of its 
members to the high court, as chief managers. Nature, in form- 
ing thoſe two, had exhauſted all her power to make them the 
paragons of deformity. At the firſt examination of the accuſed, 
the people, who ſaw a ſtrange figure make its appearance in 4 
ſeparate part of the court, fancied it was the culprit who was to 
be tried for high treaſon ; and all the ſpectators could not help 
crying out, that fellow will be lucky indeed, if he eſcapes ; for his 
very looks would hang him. This was Garan de Coulon, who 
had juſt taken his ſeat in the managers' box. The people's pre- 
diction will perhaps be one day or other verified. 


+ The ſection of the Gobelins came to the bar of the Aſſem« 
bly, to demand the diſſolution of the high court, and the removal 
of the priſoners to Paris. The imperious manner in which this 
was inſiſted upon excited the loudeſt outcry from Briſſot; but as 
he wiſhed to reconcile his principles with his revenge, in two 
days after he only found fault with the form of the petition, and 
thought it very juſtifiable in its motives. The modification of 
it, which his friend Genſonne got decreed in thirteen articles, 
the 22d of Auguſt, may be looked upon as an act for ſuppreſſing 
that tribunal, | 
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It condemned one culprit, towards the cloſe of the 
month of Auguſt. This ſervile act of barbarity, 
highly worthy of the conſtituent members that 
chiefly compoſed this - phantom of a grand jury, 
did not prevent the dreadful exploſion and the 
cataſtrophes of September. It ſeemed, on the 
contrary, to authoriſe them. But I muſt not anti- 
cipate, or break in upon the regular order of 
events. 


The theatres were ſhut for ſeveral days after the 
10th of Auguſt. Roland ordered them to be 
opened; but he could not command ſpectators. 


The firſt that was opened was one of thoſe in the 


Palais Royal, belonging to Mrs. Montanſier, who 
formerly had the management of the theatre at 
Verſailles. This actreſs had been loaded with fa- 
vours by the Queen and the Court ; yet ungrate- 
ful, like ſo many others, ſhe was the firſt to give 
a play for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of thoſe who had fallen in the maſlacre of the 10th 
of Auguſt. It was prudent 1n the other theatres 
to follow this example. The chief towns in the 
provinces, that always copy after Paris, did the 
like; but it is no eaſy matter to ſay, how the re- 
ceipts on thoſe benclit-nights were diſpoſed of, or 
if they were ever applied to the intended purpoſe. 
Whether it be, that they were too ſmall to excite 


notice, or that they followed the common fate of 
all 
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all the ſums embezzled by the municipality of 
Paris, certain it is, that no account has ever been 
heard of them. 


It was not enough to cauſe money to be given, 
or promiſed to the families of the victims of the 
1oth of Auguſt: it was farther neceſſary to encou- 
rage the new converts that were ſtill wanted: it 
was neceſſary to work upon the paſſions by ſtriking 
the eye, and to miſlead the underſtanding by an 
artful addreſs to the heart: a grand funeral pro- 
ceſſion was decreed. It took place in the gardens 
of the Thuilleries on Sunday the 26th of Auguſt at 
eight o'clock in the evening, A pyramid had 
been erected over the great baſon: altars, chande- 
hers in the antique ſtile, and a wooden ſtatue of 
liberty were the monuments that decorated this 
noCturnal revel. Some maidens from the Corn- 
wharf and the Old-iron-quay appeared there in white 
dreſſes. The fineneſs of the ſeaſon and the novelty 
of the fight brought together an immenſe crowd. 
Silly curioſity, however, was the only ſentiment 
ſuch a ſpectacle excited. A few days after, ſome 
miſchieyous perſons maimed the wooden ſtatue of 
liberty. On the firſt of September, a guard of 
fœderates was decreed to defend it from the like 
inſult in future : on the 2d of September the but- 
cheries at the priſons took place ; but no decree 
was paſſed, or moved for. 

Vor. II. K In 
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In the general confuſion which prevailed at that 
time, whatever any zealot propoſed either in the 
common council, or in the aſſembly, was imme- 
diately adopted. Poets and muſicians are not the 
leaſt enthuſiaſtic of the profeſſors of the fine arts. 
Chenier wrote hymns, and Goſſec ſet them to 
muſic ; and their patriotic compoſitions were ſung 
at the theatres, and in all the ſquares and public 
laces. -  - 5 N 


The rites and ceremonies of paganiſm could not 
be revived without aboliſhing all the monuments 
of the Catholic religion which had eſcaped the firſt 
years of the revolution. Manuel, the apoſtle of 
irreligion, a fellow, who had been in alternate fuc- 
ceſſion a ſchool-maſter, a police-ſpy, an atheiſt, a 
news-man and bill-ſticker, a frantic revolutioniſt, 
and laſtly a magiſtrate acting as ring-leader among 
the aſſaſſins of the 10th of Auguſt, propoſed the 
ſuppreſſion of all the church- bells; and a decree 
was accordingly paſſed for that purpoſe. Thoſe 
bells were, indeed, of no farther uſe but to be 
coined into money : anarchy was now completely 
eſtabliſhed : the bells had been rung on the night 
of the 10th of Auguſt, and could be no longer 
ſerviceable to the inſurgents. 


By way of compenſation, they ordered the filver 
bell 1 in the law- courts to be deſtroyed, and that 
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alſo belonging to Sr. Germain's Pauxerrois, both of 
which, it is ſaid, had formerly been rung to give 
the ſignal for the maſſacre of the proteſtants on St. 
Bartholomew's day. 


Before the 1oth of Auguſt, the Aſſembly, well- 
knowing the King's ſincere attachment not only to 
the principles of the religion of his forefathers, but 
alſo to the decency of public worſhip, and to the 
reſpe& due to its miniſters, had attempted to put 
his prerogative to a freſh proof, by ſuppreſſing the 


clerical habit, and all the external diſtinctions of 
religious orders, 


The King had not yet explained himſelf reſpe&- 
ing the ſanction of that decree. The Aſſembly 
renewed it by ordering, that all thoſe, who did 
not conform to that law, ſhould be deprived of 
half their ſalaries for the firſt offence, and for the 
ſecond, ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom. This 
decree was only a prelude to the terrible ſcatence 
of general baniſhment and tranſportation, which I 
ſhall ſoon lay before the reader. 


It is here obſervable, that the Aſſembly not only 
uſed every effort to miſlead and debauch the minds 
of the people, but checked with the utmoſt vigi- 
lance and ſeverity whatever could have any ten- 
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In the general confuſion which prevailed at that 
time, whatever any zealot propoſed either in the 
common council, or in the aſſembly, was imme- 
diately adopted. Poets and muſicians are not the 
leaſt enthuſiaſtic of the profeſſors of the fine arts, 
Chenier wrote hymns, and Goſſec ſet them to 
muſic ; and their patriotic compoſitions were ſung 
at the theatres, and in all the ſquares and public 
Places. 


The rites and ceremonies of paganiſm could not 
be revived without aboliſhing all the monuments 
of the Catholic religion which had eſcaped the firſt 
years of the revolution. Manuel, the apoſtle of 
irreligion, a fellow, who had been in alternate fuc- 
ceſſion a ſchool-maſter, a police- ſpy, an atheiſt, a 
news-man and bill-ſticker, a frantic revolutioniſt, 
and laſtly a magiſtrate acting as ring · leader among 
the aſſaſſins of the 10th of Auguſt, propoſed the 
ſuppreſſion of all the church- bells; and a decree 
was accordingly paſſed for that purpoſe. Thoſe 
bells were, indeed, of no farther uſe but to be 
coined into money : anarchy was now completely 
eſtabliſhed : the bells had been rung on the night 
of the 10th of Auguſt, and could be no longer 
ſerviceable to the inſurgents. 


By way of compenſation, they ordered the filver 
bell! in che law- courts to be deſtroyed, and that 
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alſo belonging to St. Germain's Pauxerrois, both of 
which, it is ſaid, had formerly been rung to give 
the ſignal for the maſſacre of the proteſtants on St. 
Bartholomew's day. 


Before the roth of Auguſt, the Aſſembly, well- 
knowing the King's ſincere attachment not only to 
the principles of the religion of his forefathers, but 
alſo to the decency of public worſhip, and to the 
reſpe& due to its miniſters, had attempted to put 
his prerogative to a freſh proof, by ſuppreſſing the 
clerical habit, and all the external diſtinctions of 
religious orders, 


The King had not yet explained himſelf reſpe&- 
ing the ſanction of that decree. The Aſſembly 
renewed it by ordering, that all thoſe, who did 
not conform to that law, ſhould be deprived of 
half their ſalaries for the firſt offence, and for the 
ſecond, ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom. This 
decree was only a prelude to the terrible ſentence 
of general baniſhment and tranſportation, which I 
ſhall ſoon lay before the reader. 


It is here obſervable, that the Aſſembly not only 
uſed every effort to miſlead and debauch the minds 
of the people, but checked with the utmoſt vigi- 
lance and ſeverity whatever could have any ten- 
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deney to ſet them right.“ It knew the influence 
the clergy had over the people, and ſaw how that 
ſpring, if put in motion, would operate to the 
overthrow of ſeditious and defamatory falſhood. 
The Aſſembly therefore reſolved to annihilate it 
by one daring ſtroke : this was the tranſportation 
of all the prieſts, who had not been willing to be- 
tray and renounce their religion, and whom honour 
and conſcience had firmly attached to the altar of 
Chriſt, and to the throne of the Bourbons. 
The moſt arbitrary deſpot would never have 
thought of executing ſo dreadful a ſentence : the 
faction did not take an hour to conſider of it: the 
decree was enforced over heaps of ſlaughtered and 
quivering bodies; and its effects are ſtill continued 
after ſeveral months' — 


It was on Sunday the 26th of Auguſt, that 
Benoiſton the lawyer, my cruel and infamous 
countryman, mounted the roſtrum of iniquity, and 


* We meet with the following paragraph on this fubject in 
Briſſot's Journal of the 14th of Auguſt: As the exigency of 
affairs obliges us, according to the cuſtom of the ancient Spar- 
tans, to let the law /leep for @ little while, it is of the moſt preſſing 
importance, that all the municipalities ſhould prohibit, by the 
Aſſembly's order, all ariſtocratic newſpapers, which poiſon the 
minds of the weak, and inflame thoſe of the wicked.” The very 
ſame language has ſince been made uſe of in deſtroying the ariſe 
tocratic printing offices of Goxſas, Condorcet, and Briſſot. 

| there 
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there cauſed the following decree to be adopted. 
I give the whole of it word for word. Such mo- 
numents ſhould be handed down to future ages. 
The virtuous clergyman, who, at ſome future day, 
when perſecution ſhall be at an end, may caſt his 
eye on my work, will there read with ſome pleaſure 
the ſentence of his paſt ſufferings, and his title to 
true glory. The ſoldier preſerves with a ſort of 
veneration and honourable pride the ball that once 
wounded him. 
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Decree for tranſporting the clergy, which was paſted 
; in Auguft 1792. 


« THE National Aſſembly, deeply impreſſed 
with the urgency of the meaſure, decrees as fol- 
lows : 


Arr. 1. © All eccleſiaſtics, who, though bound 
to take the oath preſcribed by the a& of the 26th 


of December, 1790, and by that of the 25th of 


April, 1791, have not taken it, or who, after 
having taken it, have fince retracted, and perſiſted 
in that retraction, ſhall be obliged, within eight 
days, to quit the boundaries of the particular diſ- 
trict where they reſide ; and, within fifteen days, to 
quit the Kingdom : the different times thus al- 
lowed for their departure to be reckoned from the 
publication of the preſent decree. 


ART. 11. © In purſuance of this decree, every 
one of them ſhall appear before the ſuper-intend- 
ing magiſtrates, or the municipal officers of the 
diſtrict of his reſidence, there to declare what fo- 
reign country he means to retire to; upon which 
a paſs port ſhall be immediately given him, con- 
taining his declaration, a deſcription of his perſon, 
: the 


El 


the road he is to take, and the time allowed for his 
getting out of the kingdom. 


ART. 111. © After the expiration of the fifteen 
days, before preſcribed, all the non-jurors of the 
clergy, who ſhall not have complied with the 
above-mentioned requiſitions, are to be tranſported 
to French Guiana : the ſuper- intending magiſtrates 
of the diſtricts are to cauſe them to be arreſted, 
and to be conveyed in diſtinct parties to the neareſt 
ſea-ports which will be pointed out by the execu- 
tive council for the time being, who will alſo iſſue 
orders for the proper equipment of neceſſary tranſ- 
port-ſhips for this purpoſe. 


Arr. iv. The prieſts thus conveyed by the 
magiſtracy, or thoſe who may voluntarily go out 
of the kingdom, being, by the operation of this 
decree, deprived of all revenues or ſalary, are each 
of them to be allowed three livres for every day's 
Journey of ten leagues to the place of their being 
put on board, or to the frontiers of the kingdom, 
in order to defray their expences on the road. 
Theſe expences are to be paid out of the public 
treaſury, and advanced by the banks of the ſeveral 
diſtricts, 


* ART v. © Every eccleſiaſtic, who ſhall remain 
in the kingdom, after having made a declaration 
K 4 to 
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to quit it, and obtained his paſs-port, or who, after 
quitting it, ſhall return, 1s to be puniſhed by ten 


years' impriſonment. 


AR r. vr. © All other non-juring eccleſiaſtics, 


whether of the ſecular clergy, or belonging to any 


monaſtic order, whether a fimple clerk, or a prieſt, 
whether friar-minors, or lay-brothers, without any 
exception or diſtinction, though not bound to take 
the oath preſcribed by the acts of the 26th of De- 
cember, 1790, and the 27th of April, 1791, ſhall 
he ſubject to all the preceding regulations, when 
by any outward act they excite diſturbances which 
ſhall come to the knowledge of the adminiſtrative 
bodies; or when their removal ſhall be formally 
demanded by any fix citizens, who are houle- 
keepers 1n the ſame department. 


Arr. vir. © The ſuper-intending magiſtracy of 
the diſtrict ſhall be bound to notify to all the non- 
juring eccleſiaſtics, in either of the predicaments 
ſpecified in the preceding article, a collated copy 
of the preſent decree, with a ſummons command- 
ing their obedience and conformity to it. 


ART. viii. “ From the preceding injunctions 
are to be excepted infirm perſons, whoſe infirmities 
ſhall be atteſted by an officer appointed by the 


common council of the diſtri& to examine the _ 
0 
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of their health, and whoſe certificate ſhall be re- 
viſed by the ſame council. The like exception is 
to be made in favour of perſons fixty years of age, 
of which undeniable proofs ſhall be given. 


ART. 1x. All the eccleſiaſtics of the ſame 
diſtrict, who come within the exceptions ſtated in 
the foregoing article, are to be brought together 
to the chief town of the department, and there to 
reſide in one houſe, under the inſpection, and go- 
vernment of the municipality.* 


ART. Xx. © The National Aſſembly does not 
mean, by the foregoing regulations, to exempt 
from any of the puniſhments eſtabliſhed in the 
penal code ſuch of the non-juring clergy as have 


already incurred, or may hereafter incur ſuch 
puniſhments. 


ART. x1. © The magiſtracy of each diſtrict 
ſhall ſend regular accounts of their vigilance and 
their exertions, in giving effect to the ſeveral pur- 
poſes of this decree, to the ſuper- intending magiſ- 
trates of each department, who are to watch over 
its complete execution throughout the whole ex- 
tent of their juriſdiction, and who are allo bound 
to tranſmit information thereof to the executive 
council for the time being. 


* We ſhall ſoon ſee the bleſſed effects of this regulation. 
ART. 
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ART. x1. The magiſtracy of each diſtrict 
ſhall be moreover obliged to ſend every fortnight, 
through the medium of the ſuper-intending ma- 
giſtrates, to the miniſter for the home department, 
exact accounts of the names of all the eccleſiaſtics 
within their reſpective circles, who may quit the 
kingdom, or be tranſported. The miniſter for the 
home department ſhall be bound to communicate 
the ſaid accounts afterwards to the National Aſ- 
ſembly.”? 
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AFTER fo violent a decree as the preceding, it 
could not be expected that the Aſſembly would 
preſerve any one ceremony in which religion and 
monarchy ſeemed to go hand in hand ſupporting 
one another. Piety and public gratitude had for 
the laſt hundred and fifty years conſecrated a pro- 
ceſſion on the 15th of Auguſt, by way of thanſk- 
giving for Lewis the Fourteenth's having been 
born on that day, as his birth had ſaved France 
from the horrors of anarchy. It was very natural 
that anarchy and atheiſm ſhould now aboliſh that 
proceſſion compoſed of all the bodies who repre- 
ſented the former intereſts of the people. Its ſup- 
preſſion was decreed. 


A pyramid in honour of liberty was ordered to 
be erected in the room of Lewis the Fourteenth's 
beautiful ſtatue in La Place des Viftoires, which re- 


ceived the new name of Place des Vidtoires Na- 
ſlionales. 


A new coinage was ſoon decreed, and inſtead of 
being ſtamped with the King's likeneſs, it was to 
have impreſſed on it the buſt of liberty, repre- 
ſented by a woman's head with flowing hair, and 
this inſcription ; LIBERTY, EqQualitY. In the 
date, the era of liberty was ſubſtituted for that of 
the King's reign; and on the reverſe was the im- 
preſſion of an oak crown, Let us hope, that ere 


long 
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long the ſmall number of the pieces of money 
then coined will be confined to the collections of 
antiquaries. 


The anarchy- men permitted the pedants of the 
Aſſembly to conceal the national turpitude under 
the cloak, as it were, of certain names of high 
repute in the philoſophical world. Guadet, one 
of the Septemvirs, preſented a liſt of celebrated 
foreigners, the friends of liberty and equality, on whom 
the Aſſembly conferred the title of French citizens, 
Thoſe foreigners were, 


General Waſhington ; Koſciuſko, a Poliſh ge- 
fieral ; Anacharſis Clootz, the Pruſſian ; Canon de 
Pauw, the author of Philoſophical Reſearches concern- 
ing the Egyplians, the Greeks, and the Americans; 
Gorani and Peſtalozzi, two Italians ; Camper, the 
Dutchman; Schyler, and Klopſtack, both Ger- 
mans; and the following Engliſhmen, Thomas 
Paine, Prieſtley, Wilberforce, Clarkſon, David 
Williams, Hamilton, Maddiſon, and Mackintoſh.* 

| The 


It is to be preſumed that Waſhington never had the leaſt 
knowledge of the affront offered him by the Legiſlative Aſſembly, 
as we have not any where met with his proteſt againſt it: or, 
perhaps, he thought that total contempt was the beſt way of 
repelling ſo vile an attack. Briſſot was the diſtributor of thoſe 
patriotic letters de cachet. Oh ! how it muſt make thoſe writers 


bluſh, to think that their works ſhould have given W 


11 


The Aſſembly, in thus giving the name of 
French republicans to all thoſe illuſtrious friends 
of Briſſot, had it particularly in view to deceive 
foreign nations, and thereby to prepare their minds 


for 


the inſerting of their names in ſuch a catalogue of infamy ! Old 
Klopſtock, the author of the Mefiah, a poem, has lately ſent his 
renunciation of a title ſo little to be wiſhed for. The following 
is a copy of his letter to the Convention : | 


& Klopftock, the bard, to the National Aſemòly of France, 


u Directors of the French empire! I ſend you back with 
horror thoſe titles of which I was ſo proud, while it was poſſible 
for me to ſuppoſe that they united me to a ſociety of Brothers, 
and of the friends of human kind. The illuſion, alas ! is too 
quickly vaniſhed ; and the moſt afflifting reality has come to put 
an end to a deceitful dream. How flattering to my fondeſt 
hopes was the fancied dawn of liberty, which I thought I faw 
rifing from the diſtant banks of the Seine, and thence diffuſing 
that benignant light which was to illuminate all Europe. 

« Why have you deceived me? Were your rights of man 
then only a ſnare to catch your own countrymen, that you might 
more effectually aſſaſſinate them? Know that the exceſſes of 
your barbarity and of your crimes have placed an eternal barrier 
between you and the bards of happy Germany. The tragic ad- 
ventures that ſtain your bloody annals are related to them, and 
they ſhrink with terror from the frightful narrative. There is 
nothing now in common between you and us: you have rent 
aſunder for ever the laſt bonds that united us. 

“] pity thoſe who call themſelves citizens, and who ſhed tor- 
rents of the blood of citizens. O! enormity of guilt ! When 
they have ſpilt blood, they dance round their victim: they view 

his 
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for the invaſion it meditated, in order to enlatge 
the ſphere of its doctrines and its robberies. Briſſot 
drew up an addreſs on this ſubject to foreign 
powers. It was not adopted by the Aſſembly: 
perhaps the ridiculous abſurdity of it was felt: 
citizen Condorcet's ſtatement was thought ſuff- 
cient : Briſſot's work was like all his productions 
very mean, and very inſipid: his babbling was 
adjourned : I ſhall. not copy it 1n here. 


It was decreed to convert into cannons all the 
monuments of bronze, and the decorations of our 
churches. The ſtatue of the famous conſtable 
Montmorency, which adorned the grand court- 
yard at Chantilly, was brought to Paris. The 
municipality of Verſailles acted more wiſely, Some 
fœderates were gone thither to fetch away all the 
ſtatues of bronze from that magnificent reſidence 
of our kings. The municipality was very ſenſible, 
that there was but one ſtep from this firſt act of 
plunder to the total dilapidation of the palace; 


his agonies with a dry, an unconcerned eye: they bring their ear 
cloſer to him to catch with rapture his laſt groan ! 

« Frenchmen! I turn away with affright from that impious 
troop who are themſelves guilty of aſſaſſination, when they 
quietly ſuffer ſo many murders to be committed before their 
faces! I fly with ſcreams of terror from that execrable tribunal, 
which not only aims a death-blow at the victim, but at the peo- 
ple's right to reprieve and to pardon !” | | 
| EN | | and 
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and that the town of Verſailles would tumble into 
ruins with the royal monument on which it was 
founded. The corporation therefore begged that 
the palace might be ſpared, for the ſake of fo- 
reigners, who would fill come to ſpend ſome 
money in that guilty ſpot, led by curioſity to view 
the remains of ſuch magnificence, The inhabi- 
tants of Verſailles, in return for their crimes, are 
going to be reduced to the condition of the Arabs 
in the Deſert, who ſkulk in huts, amidſt the 
marbles of Palmyra, 


An old hiſtorical monument was {till viewed 
with emotion in the principal ftreet of Orleans, 
The French chevalier, in looking at it, could not 
help thinking of the days of knight-errantry : the 
antiquary read in it the chronicle of paſt ages: the 
man of polite literature, and the man of faſhion 
{miled at the idea it excited of Chapelain's violin 
of Gothic memory, and of Voltaire's pictures of ro- 
mantic love : and the ſtatuary had alſo the pleaſure 
of contemplating the efforts of his favourite art in 
its infancy. The groupe of the Maid of Orleans 
and of Charles VII. underwent the ſentence of ge- 
neral deſtruction. How, in fact, could it have 
eſcaped that ſentence, when a decree was even 
paſſed for pulling down Lewis the Fourteenth's 
triumphal arches, ſo well known under the names 
of St. Denis's Gate, and St. Martin's Gate ! It 

was 
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was not without great trouble that the old rebel 
Duſſaulx procured the report of che decree, in the 
name of all the artiſts in the univerſe. 


It was not, however, enough to have given the 


people ſweet equality: it was neceſſary to make 
them taſte the fruits of it. In vain might it have 
before been objected to the inſurgents of the Ach 


of Auguſt, that they had no authority to diſpoſe of 
property, or to ſubvert, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, the rights of inheritance, and the peace and 
ſecurity of families: the inſurgents of the 10th of 
Augult levelled every obſtacle to their arbitrary 
will : nothing could prevent them from over- 
ſtepping every boundary : they decreed one after 
another, 


The natural emancipation of children at the age 
of twenty-one ;—the ſuppreſſion of all the indem- 
nities before granted by way of compenſation for 
aboliſhing feudal rights, and for cutting off en- 
tails ;—the incloſing and dividing of all commons, 
and of all the waſte lands of the lords of the ma- 
nor the ſuppreſſion of the royal and military 
order of St. Lewis ;—the ſale of the eſtates of the 
emigrants in ſmall lots, and for annual payments, 
&c. &c. 


After 
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After the key - ſtone of the arch was once broken 


down, the reſt of the ſtructure was every moment 
tumbling to — 


Moſt of thoſe decrees were ſolicited by the re- 
preſentatives of the common council; and it is 
well known, that all Robeſpierre's ſolicitations 
were peremptory mandates. Hardly a day paſſed, 
on which the bar of the Aſſembly was not diſ- 
graced by the preſence of this nephew of Damiens. 
He cauſed it to be decreed, that the common 
council of Paris had deſerved well of the country: 
he told the legiſlative body, that he had been be 
ſalvation of the empire: the people of Paris ap- 
plauded : the preſident Lacroix, from his arm- 
chair, complimented the rabble in Robeſpierre' S 
train; granted them the honours of a ſcat during 
the debates; and all theſe congratulations com- 
monly ended with a grant to the municipality of 
ſome hundreds of thouſands of livres for certain 
exigencies, that were always new, always ſtarting 
up afreſh. Every one had a hand in the plunder ; 
but nobody gave any account : very frequently 
the ſums that were received at the treaſury ſerved 
only to encourage an inſurrection, the dread of 
which cauſed the exaction and grant of double the 
former. [Riots have ſince taken place twice, and 
a general pillage, in order to procure ſeven mil- 


lions for that inſatiable common councal. ] 
Vas. It. L I 
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It is thus that the city of Paris trampled upon 
all laws; ſported with all principles of morality 
and juſtice ; plundered private fortuhes { ſeized 


upon the revenues of the ſtate ; and received aſſu- 
rances of attachment from all the banditti in the 


kingdom, who carried on, though upon a ſmaller 


ſcale, the ſame ſyſtem of violence and depredation, 
of which Paris ſet them the example. 


The metropolis had often been compared to a 
kept miſtreſs, and the compariſon was a juſt one, 
thanks be to the pains taketi by government to 
- procure it bread and public ſhews, to prevent it 
from being angry. This darling miſtreſs now re- 
ſembled an old proſtitute, who had ruined, in- 
fected, and turned away her lover: ſhe had begun 
with being the dupe of all the conſtitutional 
ſharpers who had plundered her; but on the 10th 
of Auguſt, ſhe fell, if I may be allowed the ex- 


preſſion, among a ſwarm of vagabonds, who 


ſhared with oaths her impure rags and tatters. 


At length the faction, in order to ſecure the 
empire to the choſen repreſentatives of the ban- 
ditti of the kingdom, and to prevent the poſh 
bility of electing ſuch of the members as had given 
ſymptoms of a Feuillant like modeſty, conſtituted 
(what cannot, be conſtituted) a national conven- 


tion ; and adopted for that purpoſe a form incom- 
| pati ble 
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patible with the very word convention. The mode 


was this, that the people in the primary aſſemblies 
ſhould only name electors, who were afterwards to 
chuſe repreſentatives ; and a re- imburſement of all 
expences was farther granted to thoſe very electors. 
This was making an appeal to all the 1dle, turbu- 
lent, abandoned, indigent raſcals in the kingdom : 
it was inviting them to get themſelves named in 
the aſſemblies, ſure of having their expences de- 
frayed in electioneering revels: it was heaping 
crime upon crime, Pelion upon Oſſa, Oſſelin upon 
Petion, Robeſpierre upon Briſſot. It was keeping 
away from thoſe aſſemblies all the fathers of fami- 
lies, and all people of property. They were not, 
indeed, convened there. The tenth part of the 
nation, at moſt, aſſembled; and as the tribe of 
plunderers may be computed to amount to at leaſt 
that portion oꝶ an old and corrupt nation, France 
might very well expect to ſee the choice, the very 
flower of the banditti deputed by all the provinces. 
They are met: they tear aſunder the very bowels 
of their country: they have ſpread confuſion every 
where: but ſo many acts of ſacrilege ate going at 
length to receive their due puniſhment: the trial 
cannot laſt long: the articles of impeachment are 
in the journals of their own proceedings; and all 
the inhabitants of the globe are the witneſſes. 
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The following number will treat of the militaty 
ſituation of France, after the roth of Auguſt, and 
of the maſſacres of the 2d of September. I ſhall 
mount the ſcaffold: I ſhall go down into the 
quarries with the miſerable victims. Overwhelmed 
in grief ſince the death of my king, aſtoniſhed 
every day at the continual ſueceſſes of the faction, 
I funk under the weight of affliction, and my pen 
found the uſual flow of ideas ſuſpended. The 
ſhout of victory has rouſed me from this lethargy, 
Our calamities will then be avenged !-—Yoxx, 
CoBourc, D'AuTIcyHame, BEAULIEV, Hontn- 
LOHE, 1 am tranſported with hope and joy, and 
CLAIRFAYT{ he has taken up arms again: I once 
more find my pen, and ſhall not lay it down. 


While the above was printing, Briſſot's Journal of the 11th of 
March happened to fall into my hands. I there met with the 
following paragraph : 

The rights of man are no more: all the laws of nature are 
« trampled under foot: one night has overturned the wor 
« four years, individual liberty, and the liberty of the preſs. A 
« faction, that wants to eſtabliſh its throne in darkneſs, has for- 
c bid philoſophical deputies to enlighten their fellow citizens. 
“The law no longer permits Briſſot to exert his taleuts as the 
« editor of this Journal, &c. 

It is a curious circumſtance to ſee this man of the 10th of 
March, this pre-eminent babbler, condemned on the very 10th 


of March to the moſt terrible puniſhment that could be inflicted 
| - _ 
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on him, that of filence. In order © confound this cowardly 
aſſaſſin, I adviſe him to read over his own Journal of the 14th of 
Auguſt, in which be ſays, that it is neceſſary to let the Iaw fleep a 
little while, Well! it ſleeps now for thee, thou wretch! but it 
will not continue always aſleep ! 

Gorſas made his eſcape on the ſame day from the flames of his 
printing office, with a piſtol in his hand. This is the very 
Gorſas, who, at the head of his own men, had cauſed all the 
ariſtocratic and Feuillant printing preſſes to be ſet fire to on the 
11th of Auguſt, 
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APPENDIX TO No. IX. 


The C hancery of the Diet has juſt publiſhed an Ap- 
peal to the People of the Empire on the Subject of 
the preſent War. It is an Invitation to all Ger- 
mans to concur both with Heart and Hand in the 
Efforts of the Combined Powers again/t France, 
The following is @ literal Tranſlation of it: | 


„ APPEAL TO THE SUBJECTS OF THE 
EMPIRE. 


oy LL the real friends of their country, all 

good and loyal Germans, muſt view with 
anxious attention the preſent melancholy ſtate of 
the empire : their thoughts muſt be wholly taken 
up in deviſing the moſt effectual means to remove 
from us the calamitieswith which we are threatened : 
at ſuch a criſis, it is our duty, in order to prevent 
a deſolation unparalleled in the annals of Germany, 
to declare at length, that the country is in danger. 
We are inſulted with menaces to ſubvert our an- 
cient conſtitution, to deſtroy our religion, to plun- 
Ea | der 
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der the property of our citizens, to overturn our 


government, and to diſturb in every reſpect the 
public tranquillity. Behold that ſcaffold of ſan- 
guinary laws, which the French have juſt erected, 
to ſpread diſorder and conſternation throughout 
the world! The ſpecious names of liberty and 
equality can no longer conceal from our view the 
abyſs they bave been digging to plunge us into. 
This year will perhaps be the laſt in which we may 
have it in our power to embrace our children, and 
to claſp them in our arms, if we do not exert our 
utmoſt efforts to preſerve our cortages, in which we 
have hitherto enjoyed ſo much peace, and our 
churches, where we {till go to taſte the ſweeteſt con- 
ſolation at the foot of the altars— — ec 


Our uneaſineſs and alarm, citizens, are not the 
effect gf imaginary fears. Caſt your eyes beyond 
the Rhine: you will there ſee troops, who have 
drawn the ſword for a chimerical equality, oppreſ- 
ſing our happy countries, and loading the inhabi- 
rants with contributions. They have already 


planted the tree of their frantic liberty, without 


roots : they ſeize upon all property: they chain 
down your fellow-citizens : they have made it the 
ruling law of their conduct to overthrow all civil 
order, and to aboliſh all religioa in every country 
where they can force their way. Every man is 
We to bend his neck under the yoke of 
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their maxims. They look upon all loyal ſubjects 
as their enemies. This' is the liberty with which 


they mean to enrich us : theſe are the principles 
and doctrines they preach openly. 


* But numerous armies are already collected on 
the banks of the Rhine ; and will ſoon diſplay 
their courage and their ſtrength to thoſe enemies 
of our country : all our warriors are ready to ſhed 
their bldod, to check the progreſs of ſuch mur- 
derous doctrines. Till this day, none of the 
ſtates of the empire has taken any direct part in 
the efforts of the champions of the Germanic con- 
ſtitution. The Langrave of Heſle-Cafſel is the 
only one who has joined his forces to thoſe of the 
Pruſſians and Auſtrians. What ſtate has hitherto 
ſupplied our military brethren with aſſiſtance or 
contributions : yet they have a right to infiſt upon 
ſuch ſupplies : it is not for themſelves alone that 
they are fighting, but for all the inhabitants of 
Germany: they have taken up arms to protect our 
repoſe, our perſons, and our property. 


ce People of Germany ! We are bound to diſſi- 

pate the illuſion which your enemies would fain 

ſpread round you. No, it is not for themſelves, 

it is not for the pride of crowns, that Francis and 

Frederick William now make war on the audaci- 

ous French ; it is for the public good they are 
fighting: 


4 
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fighting: —it is for the happineſs of mankind. 
We might perhaps lend an ear to the ſuggeſtions 
of our enemies, were we not fully acquainted with 
the generous and magnanimous character of both 
theſe Princes, who are at once the models and the 
firm ſupporters of the ſtates of the empire. Do 
we not know, on the other hand, the diſorders and 
the exceſſes, of which the French are every day 
guilty? Have not Cuſtine's troops opened in our 
neighbourhood a horrible gulf that threatens to 
- ſwallow up France and Germany? Have not the 
beautiful countries bordering on the banks of the 
Rhine been the theatre of their depredations ? 
Yes, citizens, they want to deſtroy your property : 
they point their ſacrilegious ſword even at your 
altars : they wiſh to annihilate your religion. Let 
us not liſten to the wicked ſophiſtry, that would 
endeavour to make us believe, that none but the 
ſovereign, the nobility, and the clergy, would be 
loſers by the overthrow of our conſtitution : all 
citizens, all ranks are preciſely in the ſame fitua- 
tion at this moment: the ſame calamities threaten 
us all, if we loſe the privileges which our anceſtors 
enjoyed. 


* Undoubtedly the firſt ſteps of che States Ge- 
neral, to amend the French government, merited 
the applauſe of all mankind. That auguſt Aſſem- 
bly bad no other obje& in view but to regenerate 

an 
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an empire, and to break the chains of an unhappy 
people, who bedewed with the ſweat of their brow 
a land, of which they were not ſuffered to reap the 
fruits. Subjects then went hand in hand with 
their King. With what ſentiments of admiration 
and joy did not Europe behold a generous Mo- 
narch affording the kindeſt aſſiſtance to a people, 
who were too weak to deſtroy abuſes which ſeemed 
to have been conſecrated by length of time, and 
a ſeries of ages! But with what ſentiments alſo of 
grief and ſurprize did not the friends of human 
nature ſee thoſe fond hopes ſo ſoon vaniſh ! Inſtead 
of proceeding deliberately under the guidance of 
wiſdom, —inſtead of completing with cool reflec- 
tion that edifice which was to have been conſe- 
crated to the happineſs of the people, the agitators 
began to ſhake the torches of diſcord : they filled 
their country with the doleful ſcenes of licentiouſ- 
neſs : they excited riots : they flattered the pride 
of a fickle and ferocious multitude, All theſe 
fatal means dried up the ſource of happineſs which 
flowed from the throne. Rage, revenge, and all 
the wild and impetuous paſſions were let looſe 
upon the beſt, and moſt virtuous of kings. The 
daggers of the moſt ſavage aſſaſſins were drenched 
in blood. France heard the cries of the victims 
with atrocious and cruel indifference. Thus the 
days, which were to haye been employed in pro- 
moting the happineſs of that ill-fated kingdom, 

turned 
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turned out to be days of mourning and of melan- 
choly to Frenchmen. It was from the very heart 
of that Aſſembly whence France expected the 
the bleſſings of liberty, that the thunderbolt iſ- 
ſued, which ſtruck down the nobility, overturned 
the clergy, ſapped the foundations of property, 
and ſubverted the whole empire. It is thus that 
the fortunes of individuals, the revenues and re- 
ſources of the ſtate, as well as the privileges of a 
reſpectable order were abandoned to the avidity 
of thoſe new preachers of licentiouſneſs: ſuch con- 
duct was not merely unjuſt; it was barbarous. 


e But we will refrain from any farther account 
of this bloody revolution: we will not wound the 
feelings of our countrymen by exhibiting a picture 
of the ſhocking maſſacres, and of the acts of vio- 
lence perpetrated againſt a king : we will not re- 
new the remembrance of the frightful ſcenes of 
the tenth of Auguſt, the unpuniſhed murder of 
the ſtate-priſoners, the death of ſo many virtuous 
eccleſiaſtics. Alas! there is not a good German 
who would not glory in the pretended crimes of 
which they were guilty. Yes, humanity muſt 
ſhudder with horror, and bluſh with ſhame at the 
recital of ſuch atrocious deeds ! Is there a man 
who can hear of them, and not recoil with af- 
fright ? Is it poſſible that the people of Lurope 
have ſeen beings ſpring up among them, who 
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abandon themſelves to ſuch crimes, and who wit. 
neſs them with the utmoſt unconcern ? Is human 
nature then degraded to 5 level with the moſt 
cruel monſters, and the vileſt animals ? 


cc Virtuous, but too unfortunate Monarch! how 
melancholy was thy doom, to be tried, and con- 
demned by thy accuſers, to die the victim of thy 
love for the people, whoſe happineſs was the ob. 
ject of thy earneſt wiſhes ! Can Germany behold 
ſuch barbarity and injuſtice, without feeling the 
livelieſt emotions of grief and indignation ? 
Where are the Germans who can remain indif- 
ferent ſpeCtators of ſo unheard-of a crime ? France 
declared war upon Leopold, like a volcano in a 
ftate of exploſion, ſpreading every where its ra- 
vages, and bearing down every obſtacle to its de- 
ſolating progreſs : Leopold, as chief of the em- 
pire, intruſted with the facred depoſit of our laws 
and of our privileges, invited the Germanic States 
to intereſt themſelves in the fate of an unhappy 
King, and in the melancholy ſituation of a much- 
loved ſiſter. 


© German citizens of every claſs ! you all know 
it was the humanity of that Emperor, which prompt- 
ed the French to attack our dear and unfortunate 
country: you know their conduct at Mentz, and 


at Frankfort, one of the moſt opulent and illuſtri- 
ous 
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dus cities in Germany: you are not ignorant of 
their exceſſes at Spires, at Worms, and on the 
eſtates of ſome Princes, to whom their virtue was 
no ſafeguard againſt the irruptions of a banditti. 
Should their armies make any farther advances, 
what will become of our lands and poſſeſſions? 
You are not unacquainted with the order which 
the Convention has given to the Generals, to eſta- 
bliſh in every country by force of arms their per- 
nicious doctrines. What muſt be the effect of 
ſuch proceedings, but to open a door for all tlie 
calamities and horrors of anarchy ? 
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« To the diſgrace of human nature, it is but 
too true, that you yourſelves have heard the ſedi- 
tious harangue of one of their orators, who had 
the impudence to aſſiſt in the roſtrum, hat altars 
and thrones muſt be pulled down for the happineſs of 
nations, Is 1s poſſible that Germans, a brave and 
loyal people, could hear with cold blood thoſe A 
horrible menaces, and behold with indiffe- | 
rence the approach of thoſe ſcourges that are pre. 
paring to deſolate our country! You will either 
fall by the ſword of the enemy, or you will ſoon be 4 
the unhappy dupes and victims of the fallacious — 
propagators of their doctrines. The fatal conta- 
gion of the diſeaſe, with which they are infected, 
will quickly diſſolve all the bonds of ſociety: the 
torrent of their inflammatory opinions will break 
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down every mound, and will carry into every 
country the ſeeds of devaſtation and of death. 


No doubt, we are not exempt from the de. 
fects which are inſeparable from the weakneſs of 
human nature; but our paſſions are not of that 
horrid deſcription, which annihilate property, cor- 
rupt public morals, and ſubvert the ſacred prin- 
ciples of juſtice and humanity. 


66 The French revolution, if it ever ſhould 
penetrate into Germany, would there be attended 
with ſtill more alarming and more fatal conſe- 
quences to citizens of every rank, The multi- 
plied diviſions of our territory would render diſ- 
orders more frequent, and the miſchief much more 
irreparable. That man alone, who has nothing to 
loſc, might gain by it; but his enjoyment would 
be only momentary. Thank God! our country- 
men have but one ſentiment, one opinion upon 
this ſubject, 


5 Germans of every condition! were even the 
national ſpirit and all ſenſe of attachment to your 
country extinguiſhed in your breaſts, ſtill you 
ſhould ſeriouſly refle&, that it is your duty to 
fight for your religion, and to defend the property 
of your relations and friends: it is thus that chil- 
dren will deſerve the blefling of their fathers. Yes, 
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every man, who is not dead to the incitements of 
honour, ought to join the imperial army in repel- 
ling the enemy whe threatens every thing that is 
deareſt and moſt ſacred to us. Follow the example 
of the nation who would involve you in a revolu- 
tionary whirlpool: ſacrifice all, like the French, 
to ſave your country, and to preſerve future gene- 
rations from the evils that are preparing for them : 
we aſk no other favour of you, but to ſhare in all 
your dangers, and to march at your head againſt 
the enemy. 


« Let us offer up our voluntary contributions 
on the altar of patriotiſm, not from motives of 
oſtentation, but for the public good, and without 
ſeeking vain glory, or an empty name. Let us put 
into the hands of the Imperial and Pruſſian miniſ- 
ters the amount of our patriotic ſubſcriptions to 
defray the expences of the preſent war, We place 
the fulleſt confidence in thoſe two miniſters of 
ſtate : we are already convinced of their ſtrict in- 
tegrity, and their readineſs to receive your gift and 
ours. Every one is at liberty to declare himſelf 
immediately as a ſubſcriber, or to ſend his name 
in a note ſealed up. However ſmall the tribute 
offered by patriotic generoſity may be, the diet will 
obſerve the ſtricteſt ſecrecy in that reſpect. The 
happy period, at which it may be allowable to 
publiſh ſuch benefactions, will be when we have 
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obtained à glorious peace. Then Germany will 
convince all Europe, that when ſhe exerts her full 


energy, ſhe is able to reſiſt every foreign ſhock, 
Francis and Frederick-William will receive thoſe 


gifts with gratitude, and will know how to diſtin. 


guiſh thoſe citizens who give ſuch proofs of their 
attachment, Europe will ſoon be ſatisfied, that 
the wiſe and conſiderate German 1s incapable of 
adopting, with falſe enthuſiaſm, romantic ideas, 
and maxims which may introduce into the boſom 
of the country the principles of ſocial diſſolution, 


“ Dear countrymen of every claſs and condi- 
tion ! we once more conjure you to unite all your 
efforts; to follow our example; and to be the 
ſaviours of Germany,” 


LATE 


LATE PICTURE OF PARIS: 


—— — 


Continuation of the Maſſacres of the 2d of September, | 


The Maſſacre at the Abbey-priſon. 


N the preceding cliapter, I have given an ac- 
count of the maſſacre of the prieſts at the con- 
vent of the Carmelites, and at St. Firmin's-ſemi- 
nary : I muſt now carry the reader to the gates of 
the Abbey-priſon at St. Germain's. 


What can I add to the narrative already written 
by an eye-witneſs? 1 have printed that narrative 
as a part of this work. The heart-rending agony 


of my unfortunate friend St. Meard has been read 


over and over twenty times. I can do nothing 
mote than ſupply what prudence directed him to 
ſuppreſs; and lay before the public what friendſhip 
forbad him to conceal from me. 


We had long been connected by the ties of in- 
timacy; and the revolution drew {till tighter thoſe 
"Vos IL A a bands 
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bands of old friendſhip by the horror it equally 
mſnired us both with for its authors and its effects. 
This conformity of ſentiments determined us from 
the very beginning to unmaſk the one, and to 
proclaim the other, without fear and without re- 
ferve. For three years we never ceaſed to diſ- 
charge at them the ſhafts of ridicule and ſatire: 
yet the ſubject was incapable of being exhauſted :; 
though we were informed againſt, plundered, 
threatened, perſecuted, we faſtened upon them, 
and never let go our hold. The Palais Royal, the 
Thwilleries, the clubs, the National Aſſembly, and 
beokſcllers' ſhops, were the places, where we firſt 
perſonally attacked Manuel, Fabre, and Deſmou- 
Iins with thoſe ſtinging truths and epigrams, which 
our newſpapers afterwards repeated to all the pro- 
vinces. We were to have emigrated together in 
the month of July, when the evil appeared to us 
incurable. The deſire of making ourſelves uſeful 


a little longer, and the hope that the king, the 


Swiſs, and the national guards would operate as 
correctives of the peſtilential influence of the Mar- 
ſeillais, detained us at Paris. The 1oth of Auguſt 
unexpectedly came upon us there. The ſameneſs 
of our fentiments made us run the ſame riſks; and 
we uſed then to ſpend the greateſt part of our time 


together, when a common friend of ours came one 


day to warn me of what I had to expect, by in- 
forming me of my poor friend's impriſonment. 
My 
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My life was then waſting away in grief and affright. 
The news of all the butcheries at the priſons gave 
the finiſhing ſtroke to the extinction of my facul- 
ties, and plunged me into a ſtupid apathy, which 
prepared me beforehand for the ſleep of death. 
When the glooms that hung over my mind began 
to diſperſe a little, the image of St. Meard torn to 
pieces preſented itſelf to my fancy; and this idea, 
joined to the recollected ſpectacle of Suleau's 
bleeding head, made me ſuffer a thouſand deaths 
every hour. On Monday evening the 3d of Sep- 
tember, I heard a knock at the place where I was 
copcealed. It was an anxious friend who came to 
know whether I was ſtill alive. Some reſemblance 
in the ſound of his name cauſ-d him to be an- 
nounced as St. Meard to the lady who had me 
under her care. Upon hearing the word, my 
protectreſs, who was all ſenſibility, wiped away her 
tears, and hurried to receive him. On her per- 
ceiving a ſtranger, the miſtake and her fear pro- 
duced upon her the effect of a clap of thunder. 
It was a long time before we could reſtore her to 
life. The perſon, who occaſioned this momentary 
alarm, was a brave Engliſhman, the loyal Somers, 
who came in perſon to be ſatisfied whether my 
retreat was a ſafe one, and whether I could be 
aſſured that the aſſaſſins could not come at me. x 
Next day, the 4th of September, the maſſacres {till L 
continued : the real St. Meard, who by a miracle ou | 
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Had been releaſed in the night, was at my door in 


the morning. Scarcely recovered from the miſtake 
of the day before, I was reprimanding the ſervant 
who thus announced him a ſecond time, when I 
found him in my arms, and could once more claſp 
him to my heart. That moment made me forget 
all thoſe which had preceded it. A flaſh of joy, 
which it would be in vain for me to attempt to 
deſcribe, diſſipated three weeks' ſuffermgs—let the 
fame enjoyment be but fecured to me at the ex- 
pence of the moſt dreadful anxiety, and J will 
begin again. 


The popular judge, who had taken his feat at 
the Abbey-priſon, there to carry into execution 
the ſentences already paſſed and written down in 
Danton's tablets of proſcription, was Maillard, the 
tipſtaff, one of the heroes of the 14th of July, the 
zth of October, and the roth of Auguſt. As he 
reſided in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, he was, during 
the whole revolution, the aſſociate of Santerre, of 
Panis, of Gonchon, and of Palloy, in the direction 
of that terrible Fauxbourg. He crowned the whole 
by fitting; as preſident at the maſſacres of the 2d of 
September. | 


After the prieſts, who were ſhut up in the 


Abbey-cloiſter, were ſacrificed, the aflaſhns called 


out with loud cries for the Swiſs who were con- 
fined 
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fined there. The ſubalterns were butchered with- 
out examination, or trial, Capt. Reding was the 
only one of all the ſuperior officers who was left at 


the Abbey, as, by reaſon of the wound he had 


received on the roth of Auguſt, he could not be 


removed with the reſt to the Conciergerie. St. 


Meard could not venture, in his narrative pub- 
liſhed at Paris, to deſcribe the frightful circum- 
ſtances of that officer's death, of which he was an 
eye-witneſs. The following is what he told me 
reſpecting it. The aſſaſſins, who came to drag 
away this unfortunate man to the place of his exe- 
cution, perceiving that his wound rendered him 
unable to ſtand, hoiſted him up on their ſhoulders. 
The keenneſs of his pain forced from him ſome 
piercing cries. A third aſſaſſin, who followed 
them, took it into his head, in order to quiet the 
noiſe, to ſaw the captain's throat with his ſword, 
which he began to do in the preſence of thoſe who 
were his fellow-priſoners in the ſame room. He 
had hardly reached the firſt ſteps of the ſtaircaſe, 
before the latter perceived that the cries ceaſed, 
and that the poor victim expired. 2Quis talia ſando, 
temeperet ! | | | | 


Jouneau, a member of the Aſſembly, of wham 
before made inention, who had been appre- 
hended for ſtriking Grangeneuve, had already ſeen 
ſome of his fellow-priſonets ſent off to execution, 

aA a3 ; when 
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when he was recollected by two fœderates. A 
debate took place between thoſe two men of op- 
polite ſentiments, on the inviolability of the repre- 
{entatives of the nation. The one who favoured 
him, procured him rheans to write to the preſident 
of the Aſſembly. Jouneau, who wanted neither 
courage, nor preſence of mind, contrived, after 
having written his letter, to gain time to get an 
anſwer, by talking and drinking with his intended 
aſſaſſin. But it was neceſſary that the letter ſhould 
be carried; and the orders of thoſe who directed 
the maſſacres were very poſitive not to ſuffer a 
ſcrap of paper to be taken out. In vain did the 
fœderate, who was Jouneau's friend, obſerve to 
Maillard, that exceptions ſhould be made in fa- 
vour of a member of the Aſſembly. Maillard 
looked at the liſt given him, and not ſeeing any 
favourable mark added to Jouneau's name, he 
ſnatched the letter, and flung it on the table in the 
place where he was paſſing his ſentences. The 
fœderate did not give up the matter in deſpair : 
he ſtaid in the room, waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity to recover the letter unperceivcd, and to 
take it according to the direction. The maſſacre 
of a priſoner, who ſtruggled with his aſſaſſins, 
enabled the fœderate to accompliſh his point, and 
to get off in the midſt of the confuſion. The 
preſident of the National Aſſembly immediately 
claimed his brother member, who got out, though 
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with ſome difficulty. It was a pleaſure to ſee 
Jouneau ſaved. He was an officer in the gendar- 
merie, and the father of à numerous family. His 
quarrel with Grangeneuve had ariſen from an 
honourable motive: he wanted to hinder the latter 
from committing an act of flagrant injuſtice in the 
affair of the town of Arles, of which he was ap- 
pointed to make the report; and Grangeneuve ſo 
obſtinately perſiſted in his diſhoneſt purpoſe, that 
Jouneau could not reſtrain his indignation. Gran- 
geneuve's conduct, and his unrelenting eagerneſs 
to get his rival murdered, afterwards furniſhed 
Marat with one of his charges againſt the faction 
of La Gironde. Marat, reproaching a pretended 
philoſopher with his want of ſenſibility, was a 
curious circumſtance ! Jouneau, however, appear- 
ed at length in the Aflembly, ſmeared with blood 
halfway up his leg, and brought thither by three 
aſſaſſins, who ordered the auguſt ſanhedrim to try 
him without delay, or that the people would ſoon 
know where to find him again, 
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M. de Montmorin, the ex-miniſter, received his 

| ſentence, and underwent it with firmneſs, at the 
very moment Jouneau was enlarged, He re- 
ceived. his death-blow at the feet of the latter. 
The part which that miniſter acted in the revolu- 
tion obliges me to enter into ſome details of his 
Political career. The following are the principal 
A a4 outlines 
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outlines, which I collected from the letters and 
converſation of an old member of the ſtates gene. 
ral, who was accuſtomed to obſerve well, and to 
form a ſound judgment of men and things. 


The deplorable end of M. de Montmorin, 
and the rage with which the Jacobins conſtantly 
* perſecuted him, have not preſerved his memory 
« from imputations which one may venture to call 
& flanderous.—His fidelity and his attachment to 
his King never cnce varied; and, without pre- 
* tending to juſtiſy all the details of his conduct, 
there cannot be the leaſt doubt that Lewis the 


* Sixteenth always looked upon him as a man 


* ſincerely devoted to his ſervice. - 


M. de Montmorin, naturally of a mild and 
* ealy temper, was neither deficient in under- 
« ſtanding nor courage: he had a diſcerning mind, 
«and was thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate 


* and political intereſts of Europe: he had ſtudied 


5 our laws with profound attention ; and, though 
« he would not oppoſe any uſeful reform, his opi- 
nion of the national character, and of the ſpirit 
and pretenſions of the intermediate bodies, 


** made him dread the convenung of the ſtates 
66 groeral. 


% 


» From 


1 


From the very firſt meeting of the notables, 
he foreſaw the ſtorms that were gathering. He 


* recommended at that time, and during the ad- | 


*« miniſtration of the archbiſhop of Sens, diſcreeter 
«© meaſures, and a firmer conduct than what was 
« adopted. His deference for M. Necker made 
* him concur in the wavering and indeciſive pro- 
e ceedings of that miniſter, at the opening of the 
« ſtates general; and it cannot be denied, that the 
„King's exceſſive goodneſs contributed as much 
ce as the weaknels of his counſels to render imprac- 
« ticable any reſiſtance which might over-awe and 
* diſconcert the enterpriſes of the factious—From 
e that time M. de Montmorin thought it his duty 
te to enter into a treaty, or to capitulate, as it were, 
© with the revolution, and to defend the royal 
authority from poſt to poſt. Such was the ſpirit 
* of his conduct with reſpect to domeſtic affairs: 
&« abroad, he was deſirous of preſerving peace, be- 
* cauſe he foreſaw that war would be ruinous to 
* both the king and the ſtate. But, as he had 
* formed very juſt ideas of the conſtitution and its 
* authors, he knew it was impoſible to maintain 
* ſuch a government; and therefore all his views, 
* all his efforts were directed to form and ſecure 
* to the King a powerful party in the heart of the 
kingdom, by whoſe aſſiſtance the wounds of the 
revolution might be cured, without tearing the 
* body politic afunder.—Such were the grounds 
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« of M. de Montmorin's connections with the 
% conſtitutional party. Before and after the 2oth 
« of June, he had done every thing in his power 


to perſuade the King to quit Paris. On Satur. 


“e day, the 4th of Auguſt, having had a meeting 
« of ſeveral friends at his houſe, and having been 
« jnformed of the horrid conſpiracy that was then 
*« hatching and ready to burſt forth, on its appear- 
* ing evident to them all, that the King would be 
* undone, if he did not fly from the metropolis, 
« were he even to be eſcorted only by the Swiſs, 
* and his moſt truſty ſervants, M. de Montmorin 
& undertook to determine his Majeſty, and to 
« dire& all the meaſures; but the King, who 
te apreeed to it at firſt, declared on the Sunday, 1 
% am leſs afraid of the dangers that threaten me than 
% of a civil war. Laſtly, it is well known, that, 
« after the King was arreſted at Varennes, M. de 
« Montmorin continued in office ſolely through 
« his devoted attachment to his Majeſty. Beſides, 
* during a tempeſtuous adminiſtration, and in the 
* moſt perplexing circumſtances, he appeared to 
* have no thought or concern about his own for- 
tune, or his own danger. His diſintereſtedneſs 
« js demonſtrated by what he left behind bim at 
« his death, which was barely ſufficient to pay his 
*« debts. His calm and unaffected courage parti- 
&« cularly diſplayed itſelf at his examination, and 
ein his behaviour before his aſſaſſins. As to his 
© miniſterial 
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ce miniſterial faults during the revolution, it is 
5 thought, that the extent of his mind and of his 
« reſources was not proportioned to the impor- 
* tance of the events he had to ſtruggle with; but 
* what man has hitherto ſhewn himſelf ſuperior to 
5 the occurrences of the preſent zra ?” 


M. Thierry, the King's head valet, after he was 
condemned to die, kept crying out God ſave the 
King, even when he had a pike run through his 
body ; and, as if thoſe words were blaſphemous, 
the aſſaſſins in a rage burned his face with two 
blazing torches. Thus they employed fire and 
ſword to deſtroy one of Lewis the Sixteenth's moſt 
faithful friends. Notwithſtanding this death fo 
gloriouſly authenticated, the ſeals were put on his 
property, as on that of an emigrant, and it was not 
without the greateſt difficulty that his family could 
get poſſeſſion of it. 


The Count de S. Mart, a knight of the order 
of St. Lewis, an old colonel, and one of the aſſaſ- 
 finated priſoners, had a ſpear run through both his 
ſides. His executioners then forced him to crawl 
upon his knees, with his body thus ſkewered ; and 
burſt out laughing at the groans and painful writh- 
ing of the victim. They at laſt put an end to his 
agony by cutting of his head. 

1 : Young 
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Young Nlauſſabré, who is mentioned in St. 
Meéard's narrative, had hid himſelf in a chimney. 
As he could not be found, they were determined 
to make the jailer auſwerable. The latter, accuſ- 
tomed to the tricks of priſoners, and knowing that 
the chimney was well fecured at top by bars of 
iron, nred a gun up (ſeveral times. One ball hit 
Mauſſabré, and broke his writ. He had ſuffi- 
cient command of himſelf to endure the pain he 
felt, in filence. The jailer then determined to ſet 
fire to ſome ſtraw in the chimney. The ſmoke 
ſuffocated him: he tumbled down with all his 
weight upon the burning ſtraw : he was dragged 
out wounded, burnt, and half dead, On being 
taken into the ſtreet, without any trial, they deter- 
mined to complete his death in the manner in 
which it had been begun. He remained almoſt a 
quarter of an hour, lying in blood, among heaps 
of dead bodies, till the aſſaſſins could procure fire- 
arms : at laſt, they put an end to his life, by 
ſhooting him through the head fiye times with a 
piftol. Had not this unfortunate young man loſt 
his ſenſes, there was ſome probability, that his 
innocence, his youth and beauty would have cauſed 
him to be acquitted. I have been told, that 
Andouin is inconſolable for having been the cauſe 
of that murder. Alas! of what uſe to humanity 
is ſuch late regret ! 


The 


BO 


The unfortunate priſoners were all obliged, be- 
fore their trial, to deliver up to the preſident of the 
bloody tribunal their purſes, and their pocket- 
books. Whether they were acquitted or executed, 
all theſe were equally lot, Ir is well known, that 
M. de Wittgenſtein, as he was going to execution, 
intruſted a watch ſet with diamonds to M. Maillard, 
on a promiſe of his having it delivered to one of 
that officer's female {ricnds, who has never ſince 
heard any more of it. | 


Impelled by the neareit and deareſt intereſts, 
many ſubſtantial tradeſmen, who had never before 
dared or deigned to go to thoſe ſavage haunts cal- 
led ſe tions, went thither on that day to claim 
ſome friends, or ſome relations, in the name of the 
ſection where they lived. Several priſoners were 
ſaved in this manner. The Abbey was even of 
all others the place which reſtored to ſociety the 
greateſt number of victims. Among this number 
was the Abbe Sicard, ſucceſſor to the celebrated 
Abbe de l' Epce in the {chool inſtituted for teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb. A friend of his, named 
M. Monnot, reſcued him from the affaſſins, on 
Sunday the ſecond of September, at the very be- 
ginning of the maflacres; and ſhielded him with 
his own body, till be brought him to his ſection. 
But what did the ſtupid Aſſembly do all this time? 
Inſtead of calling in the aid of the military, inſtead 

| of 
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of ſummoning all thoſe who were inveſted with 
authority, inſtead of going in a body to the places 
where the murders were continued with impunity, 
it decreed that Monnot had deſerved well of his 
country, and then proceeded very coolly to the 
order of the day, which was the diſcuſſion of a 
paſſport granted by the Miniſter for the Foreign 
Department to the Parmeſan Envoy, and a report 
from the committee of finance and of demeſnes, 
What cold-blooded and barbarous atrocity ! The 
houſe roſe very calmly at half paſt eleven at night, 
having adjourned till ten next morning; and, in 
that interval, every member went to enjoy his 
uſual reſt : yet, will the Aſſembly have the impu- 
dence to ſay it was not an accomplice with the 
common council! 


It is not eaſy to obſerve any kind of order in 
ſuch a narration, The reader is as impatient as I 
can be to get out of this fink of blood. I will 
therefore haſtily collect ſome memorandums of 
horror which I find noted in my pocket-book, in 
order to lay before him as quick as I can a few 1n- 
ſtances of virtue, which may afford him fome little 
relief in the midſt of ſo many calamities. 


The ſection of the Contra? Social, formerly called 
St. Euſtache, on being informed that a maſſacre of 


the priſoners was going on at the Abbey, ſent 
there 
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there three different deputations to claim two of 
its members, who were detained there for ſome 
ſlight quarrel, Neither of the three deputations 
could get to the Abbey. When the third of them 
informed the ſection, that it had not been more 
ſucceſsful than the two former, M. B—, a watch- 
maker, got up, and faid, that if they would make 
him one of the fourth deputation, he thought he 
could accompliſh the matter. His offer was at- 
tended to : three new deputies were appointed, 
and he was made one. When they were at ſome 
diſtance from the ſcene of ſlaughter, the ardour, 
with which the butchers faſtened upon their vic- 
tims, frightened M. B.'s companions : they aban- 
doned to him the credentials of the ſection, and 
ran away. He advanced with much difficulty over 
heaps of mangled fleſh, and up to the ancles in 
human blood. When he got to the priſon-gate, 
two of the aſſaſſins, their hands ſtreaming with 
blood, laid hold of him by the collar, crying out, 
Wretch ! what do you want here ? Are you tired of 
life II am come, ſaid be, to claim the releaſe of two 
citizens belonging to my ſection.— here are your cre- 
dentials There they are.—Well, go in: at all 
events, we ſhall know where to find you again, 


After M. B— got in, other aſſaſſins aſked him 
the ſame queſtions, to whom he made the fame 
replies. Among the latter, ſome were drinking, 

{ome 
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ſome ſmoaking, and ſome, glutted with wine and 
with blood, were aſleep. M. B— could diſcern 
objects only by the light of two or three torches, 


He inquired for the preſident, who was pu*hted - 


out to him near a table covered with papers, re- 
giſters, bottles, glaſſes, pipes, and ſwords ſtained 
with blood. He explained his buſineſs, and ſhew- 
ed his credentials. Two ruffians conftantly held 
him by the throat. In the firſt place,” ſaid the 
preſident, ** let us ſee, whether the perſons, whoſe 
diſcharge you ſolicit, are ſtill here.“ Upon this, 
he looked over a regiſter, and ſuddenly cried out, 
« Yes, they are ſtill here.“ —He then aſked M. 
B— why they had been committed there? © For 
a ſlight quarrel, which has not been attended with 
any bad conſequences.” —* Are you very ſure ?” 
— Very ſure.” —© Do you pledge your life for 


it?“ — Yes.” —© Well, there is paper: put your 


name to it; and if there be the ſlighteſt charge of 
ariſtocracy againſt them, your head ſhall dance for 
it.” The preſident then referred to the jailer's 
book, and aker having examined the commitnients 
of the two priſoners, he taid, “He is right: he 
has not told a he : let thoſe two men be cal- 
led.” On their appearing, the preſident ſaid to 
M. B—, There they are: take them; and ſet 
off with them.” M. B— took them under his 
arms, ſqueezing them as cloſe to him as he could 


and begged ſomebody might be ordered to ſee him 
ſafe 
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ſafe into the ſtreet. The preſident ordered, two 
men to go before him, and to give notice to the 
noc ters down. Theſe two men laid hold of him 
by the collar, and dragged him in a hurry to the 
door that opened into the ſtreet. As he was juſt 
going to ſtep over the threſhold, a well-looking 
young man, about nineteen years of age, fell upon 
his knees before him, and cried out, “Pray, Sir, 
ſave me too! M. B— had not time to reply, as 
his guides pulled him out of the priſon, while 
ſome of the murderers fell upon the young man, 
and dragged him after M. B—. The latter was 
hardly got into the ſtreet, when he ſaw that young 
man's head cut off. M. B— wiſhed to get away 
in all haſte, ſtill holding faſt the two priſoners 
dom he had reſcued ; but a group of the aſſaſſins 
ſufrounded him and ſtopped him. Look here,” 
ſaid one of them, pointing to the young man whote 
head was juſt cut off. Do you with to fee the 
heart of an ariſtocrat ?” The butcher had hardly 
aſked the queſtion, when with his ſword he cleaved 
his breaſt open, and dragging out che heart all 
bloody, held it up to M. B—-. Then taking a 
glaſs from one of thoſe wno ſtood near him, he 
ſqueezed into it the blood that ran from the heart, 
and drank off a part of that infernal beverage. 
M. B— could not tell whether there was wine, or 
any other liquor before in the glaſs, becauſe it 
was all ſmeared with blood both within and with- 
Vor. II. B b out. 
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Gut. After the cannibal drank, he preſented the 
glaſs to M. B—, ſaying, Come, it's now your 
turn.“ It was neceſſary to make a ſhew of taſting 
the horrid potion. After this frightful teft, the 
cannibal cried out : © That's a brave fellow: if 
there were many like him in the ſections, fifty in. 
nocent wretches, whole throats I have cut, would 
not have been fo ſerved.” M. B— brought back 
ſafe the two men who were indebted to him for 
their liberty, and their lives; went to bed when 
he got home; and remained very ill for ſeveral 
days. 


It was not till eight o'clock in the evening, that 
is to ſay, five hours after the maſſacre had begun, 
that the Aſſembly ſent twelve commiſſioners to the 
different priſons. None of them went to the con- 
vent of the Carmelites ; for at that hour all was 
over there. The commiſſioners who went to 
the Abbey were Duſſaux, Chabot, and Bazire. 
Duſſaux, on his return to the Aſſembly to give an 
account of what he had done, ſaid, that Bazire and 
he had attempted in vain to fpeak to the aſſaſſins; 
for that, as ſoon as the people perceived that the 
object of their ſpeeches was to prevent what was 
going on, they would not ſuffer them to utter a: 
word more. Hach of us, added he, ſpoke to thoſe 
who were near 15s, on the right and the left ; but the 


peaceable diſpoſitions of thoſe, who liſtened lo us, could 


no 
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ut be communicated to THOUSANDS OF CtTIZENS. 
We therefore withdrew ; and the DARKNESS put it 
out of our power to ſee what was doing. Chabot, af- 
terwards making ſome additions to this account, 
ſtated in print laſt October, that in order to get to 
the place of the maſſacres, he had been obliged to 
paſs under an arch of ten thouſand ſwords. The 
ſcheme of thoſe two wretches at that time was to 
impreſs a belief, that it was the people who had 1n- 
ſiſted upon, had been ſpectators of, and actors in, 
thoſe executions. But a quarrel ſoon broke out 
between the aſſaſſins of the tenth of Auguſt, and 
thoſe of the ſecond of September. The intereſt of 
the former prompted them to reveal all the confi- 
dential truths, and after-thoughts of thoſe frightful 
days. It is thus Briſſot expreſſes himſelf, after he 
had been turned out of the Jacobins, and after a 
warrant was iſſued to take him up *, 


e ſhall prove that the people of Paris had no 
er ſhare in this atrocity, of which none but cannibals 
* could be guilty ; that it is not true, as the reſo- 
© lution of the twelfth of October falſely, aſſerts, 
* calling that an important day, that its events 
* were the work of thirty thouſand citizens, who 
* had gone to the Champ de Mars to enliſt. I 


* See his Addreſs to the Republicans'of France, reſpecting 
the Jacobin Club, | 
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*& ſhall prove, in direct contradiction to the words 
* of that refolution, that the maſſacre began at 
ce two or three o' clock; that at thoſe hours there 
* were not a hundred citizens in the Champ de 
© AZars; that the maſſacre preceded the enliſting; 
*© that all the motives alledged to juſtify it are ab- 
*ſurd ; that the authors of it had even the pre- 
* caution to order falſe pretences and fictions to 
© be inſerted in the newſpapers; that thoſe horrors 
* might have been very eaſily put a ſtop to; that 
c the maſſacre was perpetrated by a hundred at 
© moſt of unknown ruffians, who were joined by 
© a few Parifians, now held in abhorrence by their 
& fellow-citizens.” 


Louvet adds to what Briſſot wrote *: 
* Chabot has had the impudence to aſſert in 


te print, that he was obliged to paſs under an arch 
Of ten thouſand ſwords, Well! the reſpefable 


« Duſſaux, who was one of the commiſſioners de- 
* puted on the fame buſineſs by the National Aſ- 


c ſembly, will certify that 779 hundred men could 
c have eaſily diſperſed the aſſaſſins and the ſpecta- 
« tors; and as I appeal to his ceſtimony, ſhall te- 
ce late a circumſtance he mentioned to me, which 
6 js truly ſhocking. One of the ruffians, whom 


* Sec Louvet's Addreſs to Maximilian Robeſpierre, &c. 
; 66 he 
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«he was haranguing, ſaid to him; Sir, you ſeem to 
« be a very brave man; but pray, land by, as there are 
« j7vo fellows behind you, whom you have hindered us 
„i om killing for this quarter cf an hour : we might 
& have even in that time diſpatched twenty more.“ 


The maſſacres at the Abbey-priſon were then, 
as well as thoſe at the convent of the Carmelites, 
the ſole doing of a very ſmall number of profligate 
ruffians. I ſhall ſoon come to ſpeak of the com- 
mittee that directed them; but I muſt now re- 
ſume my narrative. 


Some days after the ſecond of September, the 
daughter of M. Cazotte had been declared inno- 
cent, and ſhe might have then quitted the priſon; 
but this virtuous daughter, who had never been a 
day from her father, could not leave him all alone, 
helpleſs, and unprotected. Heaven inſpired her 
with the reſolution to beg, it, as a favour, to be 
permitted to ſtiy with her father in the priſon. 
This was granted her. There her {uff:rings were 
alleviated by the conſciouſneſs of diſcharging the 
moſt ſacred of all duties, filial duty; by the kind- 
neſſes of the Princeſs de Tarente ; and by the ſo- 
ciety of Miſs de Sombreuil, who has been ſince 
more fortunate than the other, but who was at that 
time her companion in affliction and in virtue. 
Meantime thoſe crue! days came on, which were 
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to be the laſt to ſo many irreproachable French- 
men. Elizabeth Cazotte, in whom the natural ti- 
midity of her ſex, and all the emotions of perſonal 
fear were ſuſpended by her concern for her father's 
ſafety, intereſted in his behalf, by her beautiful 
figure, by the purity of her ſoul, and by the warmth 
of her expreſſions, the Marſeillais who ſlipped from 
time .to time into the inner parts of the priſon. 
She engaged them to promiſe their protection to 


her aged father, whom ſhe ſaw threatened with the 
moſt frightful death, 


After thirty hours of carnage, ſentence was paſ- 
ſed on Cazotte. In all his letters to M de la 
Porte, he had painted Petion ſuch as he ſaw him. 
There was no favorable mark annexed to paor Ca- 
Zotte's name in the liſt of the common council. 
The inſtrument of death was already uplifted. Ten 
bloody hands were ſtretched out to pierce his re- 
ſpectable breaſt. His daughter flung herſelf upon 
the old man's neck, and preſenting her boſm to 
the ſwords of the aſſaſſins ; you ſhall not, ſaid ſhe, 
get at my father, till you have forced your way through 
my heart. The pikes are checked in their mur- 
derous career: the Marlſeillais recolle& her, to 


whom they had promiſed protection: a ſhout of 


pardon is heard, and is repeated by a thouſand 
voices. Elizabeth, whoſe beauty was hci, tened 


by her happy diſorder, embraces the murderers ; 
and 
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and, covered with human blood, but triumphant, 
ſhe leads away her father, and goes to lodge him 
ſafe in the midſt of his family. The ſpectators 
and the aſſaſſins, electrified by the irreſiſtible aſcen- 
dancy of virtue, and by that divine impreſſion, 
which a young and beautiful woman makes upon 
all beings, ſurround the father and the daughter, 
Tell us, ſaid they, your enemies, that we may give 
them their deſerts — Ah ! ſaid the old man with a 
ſmile, is it poſſible I can have enemies: I have never 
injured any man. 


Thus was this loyal Frenchman faved for a mo- 
ment by the courage and conſtancy of his child; 
and already the powers of ſong, and the magic of 
the pencil, poetry, painting, and hiſtory are trying 
which ſhall beſt preſerve the memory of: ſo heroic 
a.deed. But why muſt fo delightful a ſenſation be 
ſo quickly deſtroyed ! Alas] how reluctantly am 
I forced to continue the account of old Cazotte's 
misfortunes! Elizabeth, a name that excites the idea 
of every virtue | Elizabeth bad ſaved him] Petion, 
the infamous Petion, whoſe name implies every 
vice in its ſingle ſound, confpired againſt his own 
people who had ac quitted Cazotte, and this unfor- 
tunate man fell a victim to Petion's revenge a few 
days later. 
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time to time into the inner parts of the priſon, 
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After thirty hours of carnage, ſentence was paſ- 


ſed on Cazotte. In all his letters to M de la 
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and, covered with human blood, but triumphant, 
ſhe leads away her father, and goes to lodge him 
ſafe in the midſt of his family. The ſpectators 
and the aſſaſſins, electrified by the irreſiſtible aicen- 
dancy of virtue, and by that divine impreſſion, 
which a young and beautiful woman makes upon 
all beings, ſurround the father and the daughter. 
Tell us, ſaid they, your enemies, that we may give 
them their deſerts. —Ah ! ſaid the old man with a 
ſmile, 7s it poſſible I can have enemies: I have never 
injured any man. 


Thus was this loyal Frenchman fayed for a mo- 
ment by the, courage and conſtancy of his child ; 
and already the powers of ſong, and the magic of 
the pencil, poetry, painting, and hiſtory are trying 
which ſhall beſt preſerve the memory of: ſo heroig 
adeed. But why mult ſo delightful a ſenſation be 
ſo quickly deſtroyed ! Alas! how reluctantly am 
I forced to continue the account of old Cazotte's 
misfortunes! Elizabeth, a name that excites the idea 
of every. virtue] Elizabeth bad ſaved him! Petion, 
the infamous Petion, whoſe name implies, every 
vice in its. ſingle ſaund, confpired againſt his own 
people who had acquitted Cazotte, and this unfor- 
tunate man fell a victim ta Petion's revenge a few 
days later. 
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Roland's and Petion's diligence, in getting all 


the papers that were found in the King's apart- 
ments printed and circulated, had ſpread abroad 
every where Cazotte's letters. The Jacobins mur- 


mured at his having been ſpared. His friends be- 


gan to be alarmed for his ſafety. They wiſhed to 
get him away from the capital. But he himſelf, 
unwilling at his age to look like a fugitive, waited 
for his fate with reſignation. 


Now we are going to behold virtue ſtruggling 
with adverſity. The diſorder of joy will no more 
animate Elizabeth's countenance. Now, reader, 
I muſt preſent her to your view, pale, diſhevelled, 
wich all the pangs of death in her ſoul, torn from 
her father's embrace, ſtretching out in vain to him 
her fainting arms, and ſinking under horrors {till 


more cruel than thoſe which ſhe had the firſt time 
eſcaped. | 


After nine days liberty, a ſoldier of Chiteau- 
vieux 1atroduces himſelf, on the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, and ſhews a warrant ſigned by Panis and 
Sergent, ſtrengthened by an order ſigned Petion. 
He commands Cazotte to ſtep into a coach with 
him, to drive to the municipality! His daughter 
ſteps into it alſo, after her father, in ſpite of the 
hateful ſoldier's oppoſition, The coach takes 
them to the priſon of the Conciergerie, where Ca- 
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zotte is made to enter ; but admiſſion 1s refuſed to 
Elizabeth with inſulting rudeneſs. She flies to the 
common council, and to the Miniſter for the Home 
Department : her emotion, her cries, her charms 
extoit even from thoſe tyge rs, that were in poſſeſſion 
of authority, the favor to wait upon her own father 
as his ſervant, She fulfilled this pious duty to the 
veiy laſt moment. . Her good father comforted 
her ; recommended to her to conlole her mother ; 
and to remind his friends of him. Not one word 
of harſhnels, not a ſingle reproach againſt his bar- 
barous perſecutors eſcaped his lips. In the long 
examination which preceded his ſentence of death, 
he did not ſeek to exculpate himſelf : he acknow-. 
ledged his hand-writing ; and could never ſup- 
poſe, that they meaned to convert into a ſerious 
ground of accuſation the ove:flowings of his heart 
to a friend. Obſcrving to what a pitch the animo- 
fity of his judges was carried, he laid very calmly. 
to the advocate who was pleading for him: Sir, you 
bave a very bad cauſe in hand. When all the queſ- 
tions they could aſk were exhauſted, they granted 
him a reſpite of three hours, on account of his 
great age, He made uſe of them to take a nap, 
like an infant in the cradle, juſt as he had before 
done during 1 part of the maſſacre, which had 
preceded the dangers to which he himſelf was ex- 
poſed at the Abbey. Two of his judges paſſed 
by him, and they were heard to utter theſe words; 
| Sleep, 
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Sleep, Nleep : thou wilt ſoon Nleep in peace. Wretehes 


that they were ! Had they wiſhed to find out in- 
nocence, would not this ſleep have evidently point. 
ed it out to them? 


Elizabeth Cazotte, encouraged by ſeveral per- 
ſons of the jury, who had told her that the law was 
againſt her father, but that ſhe might ſtill perhaps 
get him pardoned, had ſent after the ſame Mar- 
ſeillais to whom ſhe had been ſo much indebted 
on the ſecond of September: ſhe had already col- 
lected ſome women, and given directions for every 
thing that could be done at ſuch a criſis: her heart 


was full of hope. Well! at the very moment, 


that ſentence was paſſing on her father, ſhe was 
laid hold of, in order to be kept in cuſtody during 
his execution. Fancy to yourſelf, reader, if you 
can, her horrid ſituation. What right, ſaid ſhe, 
with that tone which nature alone can give, what 
right have you to rob me of my liberty Are you not 
very well here, Miß? Have you not theſe women to 
keep you company f— The ruffians meaned two good- 
natured-waſherwomen who had joined her, and 
who were executing her orders, My duty calls me 
elſewhere, replied ſhe with energy, your conduct 
| proves you to be traitors.—Only mind this little inſo- 
lent wench ! Are you not too happy in having a muni- 
cipal officer given you for your proteflor' ?—Sir, if [ 
ſprak to you with harſhneſs, my ſituation is a ſufficient 
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excuſe : nothing, however, but an incredible baſeneſs of 
foul can prompt you ta treat me with ſuch indignity.—- 
During this dialogue, the unfortunate daughter 
heard the barbarous jeſt of her father's judges :; 
they were ſaying with a ſavage and ſardonic grin, 
that ſhe would do for a ſecond volume Jo Nina, 


Meantime Cazotte was with his confeffor : he 
aſked for pen and ink; and wrote theſe words, My 
quife ! my children! weep not for me : do not forget me: 
but, above all, remember not to offend God, They then 
lead him to the ſcaffold : he mounts it with com- 
poſure : he himſelf cuts off his grey locks, and 
charges his confeſſor to give them to his daughter. 
I die, as I have lived, {aid he, with a loud and firm 
tone of voice, faithful to God, and to my King; and, 
after having ſpoken thus, the axe of guilt ſtruck 
off his reſpectable head. 


His advocate, M. Julienne, on being told that 
there was ſome intention to put Elizabeth under 
arreſt, ran, before ſuch an order could be iſſued, to 
reſcue her from the place where-ſhe was ſtill con- 
fined through a ſort of barbarous prudence. Aſter 
having quitted that horrid ſpot, ſhe was obliged to 
wander from one place of retreat to another {or 
eight days, and then to make her appearance be- 
fore the murderers of her father, there to receive 
ſome hateful compliments, and the ſentence that 
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declared her innocent. This angelic daughter is 
full in France : ſhe remains there to alleviate the 
ſorrows of an inconſolable mother; and ſhe gives 
herſelf up to this laſt duty with all the zeal that 


virtue can inſpire. 


Miſs de Sombreuil had alſo the happineſs to 


ſave her aged father from the ſpears of the aſſaſſins: 
like Elizabeth Cazotte, the preſented her beſom 
to the inſtruments of death, and dcfired the mur- 
derers to pierce her heart: ſhe ſhed the ſame tears; 
ſhe gained the ſame triumph : but more lucky 
than her companion, her triumph was without any 
alloy. Her father is ſtill alive: he has eſcaped 
Petion's final yengeance ; and while his daughter, 
receiving his bleſſing, was obtaining the palm of 
filial virtue, the fon was crowned with the laurels 
of honour in the plains of Champagne, and recety- 
ed from the King of Prutiia's own hand the order 
of military merit, in the field of battle where he 
had conquered, 


Miſs de Sombreuil's friends will pardon me for 
having dwelled longer on the narrative of the 
young Cazotte's misfortunes. They both deſerve, 
no doubt, the ſame praiſe ; but the laſt ſtroke of 
Elizabeth's cruel fate could not but excite deeper 
concern. The one is ſurrounded by objects of 
conſolation and of hope, {till living: the other 
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has nothing but her virtue and her ſorrows : ſhe 
has loft her good father. Well! it was my earneſt 
deſire to draw ſuch a faithful likeneſs of her, that 
every man of ſenſibility in Europe might be ambi- 
tious of the happineſs of the old Troubadour“; that 
all might wiſh to be the fathers of Elizabeth ; and 
that every daughter, claſping in her arms the au- 
thor of her life, might ſwear by the name, the ex- 
ample, and the tears of Elizabeth, always to che- 
riſh and diſplay the ſame filial love, the ſame de- 
voted attachment. Cazotte ! Sombreuil! in whom 
we ſee reproduced the zeal and the virtues of the 
Grecian daughter, permit me to join, though late, 
my humble tribute of reſpect to that of the bards 
who have already celebrated your merit. 


The Princeſs of Tarente, now Ducheſs of Tre- 
mouille, was kept for forty hours in all the horrors 
of the agonies of denh. At length being taken 
before the bloody tribunal, ſhe there recovered her 
ſtrength, when the heard that they were renewing 
the ſame queſtions, conce hing which ſhe had been 
interrogated before the common council. They 
- wanted her to accuſe we Queen, and to declare her 

Majeſty guilty of ſome treaſonable plots. They 
| threatened her with death, the inſtruments of which 
were before her eyes, if ſhe perſiſted in defending 


* A name given to the ancient Poets of Provence. 
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ber friend againſt the calumnies poured out upon 
her ; while they promiſed to ſpare her life, if ſhe 
ſpoke but one word in confirmation of thoſe ſlan- 
ders. Duty, truth, fidelity triumphed over the 
. weakneſs of her ſex, her youth; and the horrors of 
her ſituation. The Princeſs never ceaſed to refute 
the Queen's accuſers, at the riſk of her own life: 
heaven rewarded her firmneſs and her virtue: ſhe 
was ſaved by her very courage. Thus the name of 
Tremouille has acquired through her a new luſtre; 
and the laſt drops of the blood of the Charillons 
. were not [hed by the daggers of aſſaſſins *. 


With theſe inſtances of virtue I ſhall cloſe my 
account of the maſlacres at the Abbey-priſon; but 
I muſt not quit this ſubject, without exculpating 
St. Meard from that ſeeming reſpect which he was 
forced to aſſume towards the people in his narra- 
tive. It is much eaſier to condemn, than to decide 
wich impartiality on ſuch conduct, when we are 


* The Ducheſs of Tremouille is the only ſurviving branch of 
the ancient family of the Chatillons. The fear of giving offence 
to her modeſty has prevented me from enlarging more particu- 
larly on her examination. It will be enough to add, that having 
been acquitted and led off to. the door of the priſon through 2 
ſtream of human blood, an order was hurried after her to coun- 
termand her releaſe, and to detain her for farther conſideration. 
She refuſed to go back, and inſiſted on being put to death, or 
immediately ſet at liberty. The aſſaſſins, ſtruck with ſuch he- 
roiſin, coiiveyed her in triumph to her own houſe. 
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fiot in the midſt of aſſaſſins. But, to ſay rothing 
of St. Meard's well-known loyalty, were we, like 
him, to ſee ſeveral of our aſſociates in misfortune 
executed a week after their acquittal ; were our 
ears {till to ring with the ſhrieks of dying victims; 
and at a time too, when an impriſoned King, and 
his diſpetſed party afforded little proſpect of ſup- 
port or ſucceſs ; ſhould we not think it juſtthable 
to put on ſome little diſguiſe before we exhibired 
ourſelves in public? And, if it was impoſſible, 
without ſome trifling flattery, to ſecure the. circu- 
lation of the firſt pamphlet, that was to inform the 
world of the dates; the circumſtances, the plots, 
and the unravelling of this bloody tragedy, ought 
we to deem it criminal in a writer, in order to ac- 
compliſh that point, to throw out ſome expreſ- 
fions without any meaning ? None but perverſe 
minds can take offence at it. Let ſuch perſons be 
made undergo the ſame trial; and then their opt- 
nion will have ſome weight. Meantime I ſhall 
content myſelf with informing them, that, though 
St. Meard made this ſacrifice in his narrative to the 
perilous ſtate of affairs, he was fix weeks before he 
could get a bookſeller who would venture to ſelt 
his Agony. The publication of it was like a blaze 
of light that haſtened the counter revolution; and 
that good effect alone will make amends for. what- 
ever may appear cenſurable in it *. 


* The French author here ſubjoins a variety of liſts. The 
*<{ contains the names of thirteen of the clergy who ſuffered 


at 
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The Maſſacre at the Cloiſter of the Bernardin M:nhs, 


I mention this priſon before the Conciergerie, or 
the Hotel de la Force, that my narrative may follow 


at the Abbey, with eight or ten more of their eccleſiaſtical 
brethren, whoſe names he could not procure. Among the 
former, he takes particular notice of Abbe de Chapt-de Raſtig- 
nac, and the Abbe Enfant; the one a man of family, and once 
a member of the States General, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ſome political and religious productions, particularly by an eſſay 
againſt the new law of divorce, which he endeavoured to prove 
to be equally repugnant to revelation and to reaſon ; and the 
other, one of the moſt eminent preachers of his time, and ſup- 
poſed to be the author of a ſpeech addreſſed to the privy council 
on the plan for reſtoring their civil rights and privileges to the 
- Proteſtants, which was publiſhed in 1787. | 


The ſecond lift contains the names of three of the Swiſs offi- 
cers : of twenty-five perſons belonging to various departments 
under the crown, either civil or military; and of an hundred and 
nine more without any particular denomination ; to whom are 
added twenty, whoſe names the writer declares himſelf unac- 
quainted with; ſo that the number of victims in this and the 
preceding lift amounts to one hundred and eighty. 


The author's third liſt contains the names of ſixty-eight pri- 
ſoners who eſcaped the maſſacre by having been previouſly dif- 
charged, or claimed by their ſections, or acquitted by the preſi- 
dent of the Marſeillais. 


In his fourth liſt he gives the names of forty-one priſoners, 
whoſe fate he had not learned ; and in his fifth liſt, the names 
of nineteen who were removed to the Conciergerie, and there exe- 
cuted. As the characters of the principal ſufferers are deſcribed 
in the narrative, the catalogue of names is omitted in the tran- 
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theorder of their local ſituations in Paris. There 
were in all nine theatres of ſlaughter, two on one 
ſide, and ſeven on the other ſide of the river, the 
the former northward, and the latter ſouthward. 


The convent of the Carmelites, St. Firmin's ſe- 
minary, and the Abbey lay in the ſouthern diviſion 
of Paris. As the victims that were butchered at 
theſe three places were chiefly the martyrs of reli- 
gion, I thought it my duty to begin with them. 


The other four priſons, which alſo lay to the 
ſouthward, were the cloiſter of the Bernardins, the 
Salpetriere, Bicétre, and the Conciergerie, which is 
ſituated in Notre-Dame land. 


The cloiſter of the Bernardins was the receptacle 
for perſons condemned to the galleys, who were 
confined in St, Bernard's tower before its deſtruc- 
tion. Their number amounted to ſeventy-three, 
all waiting to be ſent off to their places of puniſh- 
ment. They were all butchered. 
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The Maſſacre at the Salpetriere Hoſpital. 


It was here that the common proſtitutes were 


uſually confined, and other women who had been 
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ſentenced by the police to undergo ſome correc- 
tion, more or leſs ſevere. There were forty-five 
of them put to death on the morning of the third 
of September. Among that number was the wi- 
dow of the famous Deſrues, whoſe guilt and exe- 
cution every body is acquainted with. The fol- 


lowing account is given of this woman in a work 
lately publiſhed at Paris : 


© This unfortunate woman fancied that the mo- 
© ment for her being ſet at liberty was at hand. 
« A commiſhon had, in fact, been appointed, 
* during M. Duport de Tertre's miniſtry, for re- 
« leaſing ſuch of the priſoners under the old go- 
„ yernment as were entitled to indulgence from 
« the nature of the offence with which they had 
rc been charged, from the length of their captivity, 
* or from their good behaviour ſince their impri- 
© ſonment. The commiſſioners, who viſited the 
&* Falpetriere, received from the ſuperintendants 
<« of that houſe ſo good an account of Deſrue's 
« widow, that after they had ſatisfied themſelves, 
that one of her uncles was ready to take her un- 
der his protection, they promiſed to ſet her at 
liberty. Unfortunately the functions of the 
« commiſſioners ceaſed on M. du Tertre's going 
out of office. 


« This 
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ec This ill-fated woman had ſeen her huſband 
&« die upon a ſcaffold, under the old government, 
« and her children confined in hoſpitals. She her- 
< ſelf had a mark of infamy then put on her by the 
e public executioner, and was condemned to per- 
« petual impriſonment, Under the new govern- 
e ment, ſhe ſuffers a painful death, at the very mo- 
ment when, in conſequence of promiſes that 
„„ filled her with what ſhe fondly looked upon as 
tea well founded hope, ſhe thought that the door 
« of her priſon was going to be opened for her 
« releaſe. Some perſons are doomed to ſo cruel a 
« fate, that, under whatever government they live, 


they cannot eſcape the rigours of their deſtiny,” 
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The Maſſacre at Bicetre Hoſpital. 


THIS was the ſcene of the longeſt, the moſt 
bloody, and the moſt ſhocking carnage. This 
priſon might be called the haunt, or receptacle of 
every vice: it was an hoſpital alſo for the cure of 
the fouleſt and moſt afflicting diſeaſes : it was the 
fink of Paris. Every creature there was put to 
death. It is impoſſible to aſcertain the number of 
victims. 1 have heard them calculated at fix thou- 
land, The work of death never ceaſed one inſtant 
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for eight ſucceſſive days and nights. Pikes, ſwords, 
and guns not being ſufficient for the ferocity of 
the murderers, they were obliged to make uſe of 
cannon. Two ſections ſuffered them to take the 
cannon they themſelves had been intruſted with 
for the defence of humanity. Then, for the firſt 
time, were priſoners ſeen fighting for their dun- 
geons and their chains. They made a long and 
deadly reſiſtance. They were ſubdued in the fol- 
lowing manner. A certain number of the male- 
factors were parted off into a yard. The doors 
were ſecured: ſome of the aſſaſſins, who were 
poſted there, fired at ſuch of the priſoners as had 
the boldneſs to make any attempt to eſcape that 
way. The cannon was then brought; and while 
they pretended to point it at one of the corners of 


the yard where moſt of the priſoners ſeemed 
to be crowded, when the latter began to run off 


to the other ſide in order to avoid the direction of 
the cannon, the murderers quickly turning it 
about, fired off old iron at the flying group. The 
Joy and burſts of laughter of thoſe ſavages increaſed 
in proportion to the number of the poor wretches 
that fell. It was not till ſo few of them were left 
that it would take up too much time to kill them 
one by one with cannon-ſhot, that the murderers, 
for the ſake of greater diſpatch, had again recourſe 

to their ſmall arms. In a word, they had deviſed 


a new pleaſure in ſhooting at the human ſpecies 
running: 
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running; and who were the perſons that practiſed 
this new invention? The diſciples of thoſe who 
declaimed philoſophically againſt the deſtroying of 
deer in a-park! Thus it is that a philanthropiſt 
takes a vaſt deal of pains to excite the pity of men 
in favour of the brute ſpecies, while he labours 
underhand to animate monſters worſe than brutes 
to butcher men with impunity. Such, in ſhort, is 
the philoſophy of the eighteenth century ! 


Towards the cloſe of theſe maſſacres, Petion, 
who had neither gone to the convent of the Car- 
melites, nor to the Abbey-priſon, went to Bicetre, 
There his bowels yearned, for the firſt time, at 
the fight. of his butchered fellow-creatures. The 
cannonading was over, The priſoners, who 
ſtill remained to be put to death, had taken refuge 
in the cellars, in holes and places under ground, 
where neither the cannon nor the light of day 


could reach them. The aſſaſſins were working 


away at the pumps to drown them 1n thoſe ſub. 
terraneous retreats, Petion ſpoke to them in the 


language of humanity, and of philoſophy. The 


murderers, who thought it quite as philoſophical 


to diſpatch theſe wretches, as the victims at the 


Abbey, in favour of whom they had not ſcen 
Petion make the leaſt interceſſion, gave the mayor 
of Paris a rude rebuff. The mayor of Paris, on 


going away, addreſſed to them theſe horrible 
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words; WILL, CHILDREN, MAKE AN END OF IT: 
However ſhocking this language may be, it is per- 
fectly of a piece with what he made uſe of to the 
furies of the 20th of June, when he told them 
before the King's face; Citizens, you have behaved 
with diſcretion and dig nity J. .. O! what a wretch! 
the moſt execrable, ſurely, of all mankind ! 


The Maſſacre at the Conciergerie. 


II is to this priſon that moſt of the Swiſs offi- 
cers had been removed from the Abbey. Their 
trials before the revolutionary criminal court had 
begun with that of the brave Bachmann, their 
major. He was ſtanding before his judges, and 
they were in the midſt of their proceedings on the 
bench, when the ſlaughter of the priſoners began 
directly under their eyes, at the very door of the 
ſeſſions room, and at the foot of the grand ſtair- 
caſe leading to it. They took no ſtep whatever to 
prevent the maſſacre. They affected ſome ſhew of 
reſpect for the major, as he was in the hands of the 
law; but they ſhewed him this momentary kind- 
neſs, and ſaved him from the aſſaſſins, only becauſe 
they knew his execution was certain : they ſhewed 
him ſome kindneſs, wy to add to his own future 

| ſufferings 
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ſufferings the ſight of the murder of éight of his 
brother officers : in ſhort they put on the ſhew of 
kind concern for him, only to endeavour to extort 
from his lips ſome confeſſions to the injury of the 
Queen. But the man, who had ſeen the 1oth of 
Avguſt come on without fear, and even with plea- 
ſure, was likely to contemplate the 2d of Septem- 
ber without emotion. Bachmann, filent and cold, 
made no reply, and would not even deign to diſ- 
cuſs that kind of innocence of which he would 
have been aſhamed. He aſked for death, and re- 
ceived it like a hero. Wrapping himſelf up in his 
red cloak, with nothing but his ſhirt on under 
that cloak, he mounted the ſcaffold with a firm 
and unaffected air; flung off his cloak with dig- 
nity ; looked with diſdain at the ſurrounding mob; 
and with quivering lips uttered theſe few prophetic 
words, my death will be revenged, when his head 
was ſevered from his body.—-Few men were en- 
dowsu with ſuch unſhaken courage as Bachmann. 
His manly figure, his ſevere countenance, his 
martial air would have made him be picked out 
of a thouſand to ſerve as a model for an artiſt 
going to paint the God of battle. He was the 
MAlLsEIOCNE * of Switzerland. He united to this 
all the virtues of his country. 


* M, de Malſeigne, major general of the carabineers, an officer 
ef almoſt ſuperuatural intrepidity, and bodily ſtrength. 
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Beſides the Swiſs officers, and the Marquis de 
Montmorin, of whoſe murder I have before made 
mention, there was no other put to death, who 
was impriſoned ſolely for manifeſting opinions 
contrary to the reigning one of the day. The 
malefactors, killed in the court- yard, amounted to 
ſeventy-five in number. Theſe being added to the 
ten military victims make in all eighty-five. 


One woman, who ſuffered among the former 
ſeventy-five priſoners, deſerves particular notice. 
She was the noſegay-girl of the Palais, royal, who 
had been charged with having, in a fit of jealouſy, 
mutilated her lover, a grenadier in the Swiſs 
guards. She had been already condemned, but 
had obtained a temporary reprieve. She was now 
tied to a ſtake, naked; her legs expanded; her 
feet nailed to the ground; her breaſts chopped off 
with a ſword ; and, to complete the tortures of her 
death, both fire and ſword were made uſe of in a 
manner which decency and humanity forbid me ta 
deſcribe, This vengeful barbarity ſeems to prove 


that there were ſeveral of the French guards among 
the aſlaſſins. 


The 
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The Maſſacre at the grand Chatelet. 


AT this place were killed two hundred and 
fourteen priſoners, none of whom had been com- 
mitted on political charges. They conſiſted chiefly 
of perſons taken up on ſuſpicion of having forged 
and circulated counterfeit affignats ; and even of 
ſome, who having taken them through ignorance, 


wanted afterwards to paſs them off again. Among - 


the latter was a brother-in-law of M. d' Eſpre- 
meſnil, who miraculouſly eſcaped, through the 
aſſiſtance of a national guard of Bordeaux. Chance 
having thrown him in my way a few days after the 


2d of September, he confefled to me, that in 


getting out of the Chatelet, diſguiſed and armed 
like one of the aſſaſſins, he plunged up to the 
knees in a ſtream of blood, and was more than 
two hours at the fountain Maubube, waſhing out 
the ſlains, in order to avoid ſhocking the ſenſibility 


of the family, at whoſe houſe he intended to ſeek 
an aſylum. | : 


The dead bodies were piled upon one another 
at the fides of the Ponz-au-change. Thither alſo 
were brought thoſe who had bcen killed at the 
Conciergerie. Some waggons, brought out of 

ſtable- 
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Beſides the Swiſs officers, and the Marquis de 
Montmorin, of whoſe murder I have before made 
mention, there was no other put to death, who 
was impriſoned ſolely for manifeſting opinions 
contrary to the reigning one of the day. The 
malefactors, killed in the court-yard, amounted to 


ſeventy-five in number. Theſe being added to the 
ten military victims make in all eighty-five. 


One woman, who ſuffered among the former 
ſeventy-five priſoners, deſerves particular notice. 
She was the noſegay-girl of the Palais. royal, who 
had been charged with having, in a fit of jealouſy, 
mutilated her lover, a grenadier in the Swiſs 
guards. She had been already condemned, but 
had obtained a temporary reprieve, She was now 
tied to a ſtake, naked; her legs expanded; her 
feet nailed to the ground ; her breaſts chopped off 
with a ſword ; and, to complete the tortures of her 
death, both fire and ſword were made uſe of in a 
manner which decency and humanity forbid me to 
deſcribe, This vengeful barbarity ſeems to prove 


that there were ſeveral of the French guards among 
the aſſaſſins. 


The 
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The Maſſacre at the grand Chätelet. 


AT this place were killed two hundred and 
fourteen priſoners, none of whom had been com- 
mitted on political charges. They conſiſted chiefly 
of perſons taken up on ſuſpicion of having forged 
and circulated counterfeit aſſignats; and even of 
ſome, who having taken them through ignorance, 
wanted afterwards to paſs them off again. Among 
the latter was a brother-in-law of M. d' Eſpre- 
meſnil, who miraculouſly eſcaped, through the 
aſſiſtance of a national guard of Bordeaux. Chance 
having thrown him in my way a few days after the 
2d of September, he confeſſed to me, that in 
getting out of the Chatelet, diſguiſed and armed 
like one of the aſſaſſins, he plunged up to the 
knees in a ſtream of blood, and was more than 
two hours at the fountain Maubube, waſhing out 
the ſlains, in order to avoid ſhocking the ſenſibility 


of the family, at whoſe houſe he intended to ſeek 
an aſylum. : 


The dead bodies were piled upon one another 
at the fides of the Pont-au-change. Thither alſo 
were brought thoſe who had been killed at the 
Conciergerie. Some waggons, brought out of 
ſtable- 
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ſtable- yards in the Fauxbourg St. Germaih, to which 
horſes, ſeized the night before, were harneſſed, 
and having for their drivers men ſmeared with 
human blood, carried off ſucceſſively choſe mangled 
bodies, and conveyed them to the receptacle 
pointed out by the common council, the ſtone 


quarries in Mont rouge plain, about a league from 


Paris. 


In thefe waggons women were ſeen riding along, 
and children holding torn limbs in their hands, 
and ſhewing them to all thoſe who went by. 
Such a ſeries of atrocious acts is not to be met 
with in the hiſtory of any nation that ever exiſted, 


The Maſſacre at the Hotel de Ia Force. 


THIS priſon, which was divided into ſeveral 
new buildings, had been made choice of to receive 
the overflowings of the Abbey, which could no 
longer contain the priſoners that were crowded 
into it; and of the Chätelet, the contagious dun- 
geons of which, though ſufficient under the old 
police, were become inſufficient for all the acts of 
outrage, the robberies, the ſwindling, the ſquab- 


bles, the affaults, the unpuniſhed aſſaſſinations 
which 
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which the ſuhlime revolution had given birth to. 
The debtors' ſide of this priſon had been lately 
burnt down; and they had been removed to St. 
Pelagia's Convent, where they were ſet at liberty 
to the number of fifty-three. 


One Truchon, a commiſſiner of the common 
council, came in the night to the committee of 
twenty-one who continued aſſembled, to make his 
report to them, that having found the maſſacres 
begun at the Hotel de la Force, he bad thought it 
his duty to ſend away the women. He had there- 
fore ſet at liberty twenty-four, among whom were 
Madam de 'Tourzel, and Madam de St. Brice: he 
had, however, prudently ordered theſe ladies to be 
taken to the ſection of the Rights of Man, there to 
wait their trial. The committee extraordinary 
gave themſelves no more concern about the fate of 
thoſe two perſons, than about that of the Princeſs 
de Lamballe, and other women whom Truchon 
had thought proper to leave in the priſon. 


Tallien, another commiſſioner of the common 
council, ſaid, that he had uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
prevent the people's violent exceſſes, but that he 
had not been able to reſtrain their u, vengeance. 
But, what were all thoſe mighty efforts to prevent 
the outrage of fifty ruffians? They conſiſted in 
aſking Santerre ſor ſome derachments of the na- 

tion.;} 
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tional guards; hut, added he, there were ſo many 
employed upon duty at the barriers, that there were not 
men enough left for the execution of any new orders, 
In order to throw ſome neceſſary light on this paſ- 
ſage, the reader muſt be informed, that there are 
fifty-two barriers at Paris ; that of thoſe fifty-two 
there are not twelve that require more than twenty 
men to guard them; that conſequently fifteen hun- 
dred men are enough to block up Paris completely 
and that its public forces, or what may be called 
its acting militia, which before conſiſted of thirty 
thouſand citizens, was, fince the tenth of Auguſt, 
increaſed to two hundred thouſand men. Beſides, 
to ſay nothing of the gendarmerie ever ready to be 
called out, were there no more than thoſe fifteen 
hundred men to be ſent upon duty, what neceſſity 
was there for employing them to keep the barriers 
of Paris ſhut, rather than to ſave the lives of un- 
fortunate priſoners ? One would be apt to think, 
that it was a corps de reſerve of aſſaſſins, whom 
the common council of Paris ſeemed to have drawn 
up in the ſecond line. The committee of twenty- 
one made no change in that diſpoſition, or arrange- 
ment of the forces. They contented themſelves 
with drawing up a very long and verboſe report. 
But, of what perſons did that committee conſiſt ? 
Of men, who are now ſaid to be all pure and ſpot- 
leſs. Vergniaud, Genſonne, Briſſot, and all the 
perfidious Rolaudius. 


A third 


E 


A third commiſſioner, named Guirald, waited 
upon the committee to give them a detail of the 
forms of proceeding in the trials that took place at 
the priſon. He extols the juſtice of the people. 
Twelve jurors, ſaid he, are interrogated, on their con- 
ſcience, what they think of the priſoner : they lay their 
hands on his head ; and, on being aſked if they are of 
opinion, that the priſoner ſhould be ENLARGED, F they 
anſwer YES, he is immediately MASSACRED oit6 
pikes ; if they anſwer No, he is SET AT LIBERTY, 
with ſhouts of THE NATION FOR EVER! The com- 
mittee by their filence gave a ſanction to ſuch bar- 
barous evaſions. 


The committee were farther informed, that the 
people had inſtituted another tribunal to examine 
the dead bodies, and to lay their ſpoils in a place 
of ſecurity, A water-carrier, ſays one, going by the 
cloifter of the Bernardins, where a maſſacre had taken 
place, ſaw a coat lying on the ground; ſeemed to wou- 
der at it; flooped down, and turned it. Immediately, 
three men with drawn ſwords ran up to him, crying 
out, © Ab, you wretch, you wanted to fleal that coat ;" 
and then laying bold of him, firuck off his head, — 
Another man has been killed ſiealing a handkerchief ; 
ſays a ſecond. A third tells the committee, that 
ere Lonis d'ors, and eighty- three livres in filver had 
been found upon a Swiſs, During theſe and the like 
reports, Briffot, who never attends to any thing in 
A re- 
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a revolution, but the uſe he can make of events in 

a pamphlet, or a newſpaper, very coolly takes 

down notes, and is already ſtudying a ſpeech and 

ſome paragraphs either for, or againſt the Jaco. 
bins; and to this was confined the zeal of all thoſe 
pretended honeſt men! 


The maſſacre at the Hotel de la Force began with 
the unfortunate Rhulieres, formerly commander of 
the Pariſian patroles, and afterwards of the horſe 
gendarmerie. He was a good, brave, and gallant 
man; faithful to his king from principle, and from 
inclination ; and who had never incurred the leaſt 
reproach. He lived and died as a ſoldier. He 
was the brother of the celebrated Academician of 
the ſame name, who had publiſhed a poem on 
Diſputes; a Secret Hiſtory of Ruſſia; and two 


volumes of Inquiries reſpecting the State of the 


Proteſtants in France. 


M. de la Cheſnaye, one of the fix commanders 
of the national guards, and an Abbe Bardi, ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of having aſſaſſinated and robbed his own 
brother, ſuffered alſo on the evening of the 2d of 
September ; but the perſon, on whoſe lamentable 
fate I wiſh particularly to fix the reader's attention, 


is the Princeſs of Lamballe, 


This 


11 


This unfortunate princeſs, having been ſpared 
in the night of the ſecond, flung herſelf on her 
bed, oppreſſed with every ſpecies of anxiety and 
horror. . She cloſed her eyes, only to open them 
almoſt in an inſtant, ſtartled with frightful dreams. 
About eight o'clock next morning, two national 
guards entered her room, to inform her, that ſhe 
was going to be removed to the Abbey. She 
replied, that, as it was only changing: one priſon 
for another, ſhe liked as well to ſtay in that where 
ſhe was, as to go any where elſe : ſhe therefore 
abſolutely refuſed to quit her room, and inſiſted 
on their not diſturbing her. One of the guards 
then went up to her, and told her in a harſh man- 
ner, that ſhe muſt obey, and that her life depended 
on it, She replied, that ſhe would then do what 
was deſired ; and requeſted thoſe who were in her 
room to withdraw a little. She flipped on her 
gown; and calling back the national guard who 
gave her his arm, ſhe went down ſtairs into the 
formidable ſeſſions- room, where ſhe found the two 
municipal officers, both in their ſcarfs, who were 
trying the priſoners. Petion, who ſaw them the 
next day in the afternoon, did not think proper to 
mention their names; but it was ſoon known, that 
they were Hebert and ! Huillier. When ſhe entered 
this frightful court, the ſight of weapons ſtained 
with blood, and of executioners whoſe hands, 
faces, and cloaths were ſmeared over in the ſame 


dreadful 
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dreadful manner, joined to the ſcreams and ex- 
piring groans of the wretches whom ſome of the 
aſſaſſins were butchering in the ſtreet, gave her 
ſuch a ſhock, that ſhe fainted ſeveral times ſucceſ- 
fively. The care of Mrs. Nayarre, her chamber. 
maid, hardly brought her to her ſenſes in one 
inſtant, when ſhe loſt them again the next. When 
at length they thought her able to undergo an 
examination, they affected to ſet about it. The 
following are nearly the words of - that examina- 
tion, as taken down by her family from the lips of 
an eye - witneſs. 


"Queſtion, Who are you? 
- -Anſwer. Maria Louiſa, princeſs of Savoy. 
| 2. Your quality? 
A. Superintendant of the Queen's houſhold, 


2. Had you any knowledge of the plots of the 
court on the 10th of Auguſt ? 


A. I do not know that there were any plots on 
the roth of Auguſt ; but this I know, that I had 
no knowledge of any. 


9. Wil 


9 3 


2, Will you ſwear to liberty; equality; and a 
deteſtation of the king, queen, and royalty ? 


— F227 — 


111 


A. I ſhall readily ſwear to the two firſt ; but I 
cannot ſwear to the laſt, as I have no. ſuch ſenti- 
ment in my heart. 
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Here ſome by- ſtander whiſpered in her ear, 
ſwear then; if you do not ſwear, you are a dead 
woman. The princeſs made no reply; but lifting 
up both her hands as high as her eyes, made one 
ſtep towards the ſmall door. The judge then ſaid, 
let Madam be enlarged. This word, as before 
obſerved, was well known to be the ſignal of death. 
It has fince been reported, that the judge had no 
intention that ſhe ſhould be executed ; but thoſe 
who wiſhed thus to extenuate the horrors of her 
death, have forgot to tell us what precautions were 
uſed to prevent it. Some ſay, that when the pri- 
ſon door was opened, they deſired her to cry out 
the nation for ever ; but that terrified at the ſight of 
the blood and the dead bodies which ſhe per- 
ceived, ſhe was unable to utter any other words 
but theſe, ab ſhocking / ; and that the aſſaſſins, 
miſtaking this natural exclamation for a reply to 
their defiring her to ſhout the nation for ever, im- 
mediately ftruck at her. Others. pretend that the 
only thing ſhe ſaid at the priſon-door was, I am 
undone. Whatever ſhe may have ſaid, her death 
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was ſo fully determined upon, that ſhe hardly 
ſtepped aver the threſhold of the door, when flic 
received on the back of her head a blow of a 
hanger, which made the blood ſpout—that blood 
which iſſued from a race of kings. Two men 
then laid faſt hold of her under both arms, and 
obliged her to walk over dead bodies, while ſhe 
was fainting every inſtant. 'They had now dragged 


'her into the narrow paſſage, called Cul de Sac des 


Pretres, leading from St. Anthony's-ſtreet to the 
priſon. Being at length ſo exhauſted as to be 
unable to ſtand, they completed her murder by 
running her through with their ſpears on a heap of 
dead bodies. She was ſoon {tript of her clothes, 
and her naked corpſe then expoſed to the view, 
and to the inſults of the populace. In this ſtate 
it remained for more than two hours. When any 
blood, guſhing from its wounds, or from the 
-bodies that lay near it, ſtained the ſkin, ſome men, 


placed there for the purpoſe, immediately waſhed 


it off, in order to make the ſpectatorvtake more 
particular notice of its whiteneſs. I muſt not 
venture to deſcribe the exceſſes of barbarity, and 
luſtful indecency, with which this corpſe was 
daefiled. I ſhall only ſay, that a cannon was 
-charged with one of her legs. Towards noon, 
they determined to cut off her head, and to carry 
it in triumph round Paris. Her other ſcattered 


limbs were alſo given to troops of cannibals, who 
* | -rrailed 
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tfailed them along the ftreets. Her head was 
firſt carried to St, Anthony's Abbey, where ſhe 
had reſided ſome time. It was preſented to Madam 
de Beauveau, formerly the Abbeſs, and the Prin- 
ceſs de Lamballe's particular friend. After that, 
it was carried to the Temple, as I ſhall preſently 
deſcribe in a more particular manner ; thence to 
the Palais Royal; and afterwards to the Hotel de 
Toulouſe, the houſe of her father-in-law, the Duke 
of Penthievre, where ſhe had long taken up her 
abode. Some of her deplorable remains have ſince 
been collected, and interred. 


When the authors of this maſſacre had reſolved 
to have the mangled and mutilated body carried 
to the Temple, in order to make the royal family, 
and the Queen in particular undergo a puniſhment - 
unknown before our times; a deputation from the 
Aſſembly, that was ſent thither with great diſ- 
patch, began to deliberate with the commiſſioners 
belonging to the Temple, on the ſteps proper to 
be taken. By the weakneſs and timidity of their 
meaſures, they became accomplices in this outrage 
offered, not merely to royalty, but to humanity, 
Approving in their hearts of the rage of the aſſaſ- 
fins, and far from wiſhing to repreſs it by the 
aſſiſtance of the - guards under their command, 
they cauſed the guns of theſe guards to be exa- 
mined, in order to be affured that they were not 
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charged, and made them unſkrew their bayonets, 
Then they ordered a triple-coloured ribbon to be 
extended along the Temple walls, and faſtened on 
it, in ſeveral places, a paper with this inſcription ; 


Citizens 
You, who, to a juſt revenge 
Know how to unite the love of order, 
ReſpeRt this barrier: 
1t is neceſſary for our guardian vigilance ; 
And for our reſponſibility. 


Gorſas, who for a long time defended, and 
afterwards impeached the aſſaſſins of the 2d of 
September, publiſhed on the 4th, in his uſual 
ſtrain of bombaſt, that the people Rlopped at the 
fight of that inſurmountable barrier; that they even 
approached the ſacred ribbon with religious reſpect, and 
kiſſed it on their knees. Were this a fact, it would 
only tend to prove, what every body is but too 
well convinced of, that the people, when in a 
ferment, are ſuſceptible of all ſorts of impreſſions : 
they aſſaſſinate, they fall upon their knees, they 
drink blood, they ſpeak of humanity, they ſwear, 
they obey, they laugh, they cry, they murder, they 
ſing, they adore, they yield, in ſhort, to every 
impulſe, juſt like an automaton entirely governed. 
by the ſpring that puts it in motion. 
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The intention of thoſe, who directed the mob 
of murderers, not being yet perhaps quite fixt 
upon the priſoners in the Temple, they did not 
prompt their agents to violate the triple - coloured 
barrier. A parley took place with the commiſ- 
ſioners, to procure admiſſion for the Princeſs de 
Lamballe's head. The aſſaſſins proteſted, that 
they did not want to offer the leaſt violence to the 
hoſtages in the Temple; but that they wiſhed a 
deputation, or ſmall party might be permitted to 
enter, to accompany, they ſaid, that impious head 
to the foot of the throne, and to make thoſe, who 
were the cauſes of it, ſee the reſult of their plots 
and conſpiracies. Chardier and Guichard, the two 
cowardly commiſſioners of the Temple, terrified at 
the fight, aſſented to the requeſt of the murderers, 
and went previouſly to inform the king and royab 
family of the people's wiſh, and of the neceſſity of 
their majeſties' going to behold that melancholy: 
ſpectacle. Palloy, the maſon, inſpector of the 
Temple, and the commanding officer of the guards 
on duty remained with the King. The commiſ- 
honers then went to introduce the train of aſſaſſins, 
who entered with their frightful trophy into the 
principal yard of the Temple; croſſed du Bailly's 
paſſage ; and went into the garden, juſt under the 
windows of the fide building, called the /iztle 
Tower, which the royal family then occupied. 
When the Princeſs de Lamballe's head was 
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brought there, the commanding officer gave notice 
to the King to ſhew himſelf at {the window. His 
Majeſty, who very naturally concluded that his 
laſt hour was come, prepared to meet death, as he 
afterwards did ing reality. Concealing his grief 
under his dignity, he replied with great courage 
to the jailer, who was making a ſpeech to him on 
the occaſion in the true revolution- ſpirit, you are 
very right, Sir. He then walked up to the win- 
dow; and, after ſhewing himſelf, almoſt imme- 
diately withdrew. The Queen and Princeſs Eli- 
zabeth had fainted away, and did not ſee that 
. ghaſtly ſpectacle.* 


After this proceſſion round the Temple with 
the Princeſs de Lamballe's head was over, they 
did not fail to carry it to that place which had 
always been the grand focus of rebellion. Every 


reader has already anticipated me in naming the 


Palais Royal. The pike that ſupported the head 
was planted under the very windows of the Duke 
of Orleans. It was brought there at the moment 
that this monſter was going to fit down to dinner 
with his concubine, and, as I muſt tell the whole 


* As Captain James has given a different account of the 
_above event, the French Author ſubjoins to this part of the ori- 
ginal work a note, which, for the reaſons before explained, is 
ſuppreſſed in this tranſlation. 

| truth, 
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truth, with ſome Engliſhmen. At the fight of the 
head, Madam de Buffon fluns herſelf into an 
irm-chair ; covered her face with both her hands; 
and cried out in the unequivocal tone and lan- 
guage of conſcious guilt; 4h ! good God ! my head 
will perhaps be one day carried about in the fame man- 
ter The duke, who knew the whole matter be- 
fore, went very coolly to look at the head; re- 
turned into the dining- room; helped his gueſts; 
continued a long time without uttering a ſingle 
ſyllable; but recovered the uſe of his tongue 
towards the cloſe of the entertainment, without 
diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom of uneaſineſs, of 
pleaſure, of terror, or of ſatisfaction. One of the 
Engliſhmen, whom he had invited, could not 
ſtand ſuch a ſcene, but ſlipped away unperceived, 
before they fat down to table. 


Doctor Sayſſert, a German quack, lately come 
from Saxony, to poiſon the people of Paris with 
his drugs and his political principles, had ac- 
quired fome reputation by curing young girls, 
and thus got to be phyſician to the Duke's family. 
He acted a grand part in the afiafſination of the 
Princeſs de Lamballe ; but it is impoſſible for me 
to determine with certainty between two contrary 
reports, the one ſtating, that he threw himſelf on 
his knees before the Duke, though 1n vain, to 
procure a note from him which would have faved 
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the Princeſs; and the other aſſerting, that he was 


one of thoſe who urged on her execution. Time 


alone can clear up this point. The laſt account, 
however, ſeems more deſerving of credit, as there 
has been ſome intention ſince to appoint that 
quack to the poſt of commander of the national 
guards of Paris; and it may be fairly preſumed, 
that a man would never wiſh to command people, 
who, contrary to his ſentiments, had acquieſced in 


the ſacrifice of a princeſs, whoſe friend he profeſſed 
himſelf to be. 


When we conſider, that, on the ſame day, the 
Princeſs de Lamballe, and Madam de Tarente 
were examined reſpecting the Queen; and that, 
after having made the fame replies, one of them 
was ſaved, and the other murdered ; no doubt can 
remain in our minds, but that particular and ſecret 
orders were given at the Hotel de la Force, and 


| affaſſins hired on purpoſe, to butcher a princeſs 


whom the people had always loved and reſpected. 
Now, who can be ignorant that the Duke of 
Orleans was animated againſt her by the double 
thirſt of revenge and intereſt ? The princeſs had, 
ever ſince the th of October 1789, refuſed with 
diſdain all ſort of intercourſe with him. By cau · 
ſing her to be murdered, he gained her jointure of 
a hundred thouſand crowns, which ſhe received 
out of the fortune of the Ducheſs of * her 
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fiſter-in-law :. he kept in his own family the gifts 
which the Duke of Penthievre heaped upon her, 
and which the other regarded as ſo many robberies 
committed on himſelf : he haſtened the death of 
that virtuous nobleman, whoſe whole inheritance 
he already devoured in thought, as he has clearly 
demonſtrated fince, by the reſtleſs avidity with 
which he ſeized upon it the very inſtant of the 
Duke of Penthievre's death. In ſhort, a combi- 
nation of probabilities ſince the 2d of September 
tends to fix the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion on that mon- 
ſter, to whom one crime more or leſs was a mere 
nothing. If we add to theſe circumſtances a few 
more facts, the conveyance of the head under his 
window by the very ruffians who had received 
from him the wages of iniquity ; Rotondo's boaſt, 
at a public table in London, that he had aſſiſted 
in murdering the Princeſs de Lamballe ; the no- 
torious connection of that Rotondo with the Duke 
of Orleans, who employed him and kept him in 
pay for two years againſt La Fayette ; the avowed 
ſentiments of the bloody duke at the time of the 
king's murder; if, I ſay, we take all theſe facts 
into the account, every doubt will vaniſh, and the 
Princeſs de Lamballe's death will be certainly 
looked upon as his work. It is-not even impro- 
bable, that this ſingle object may have made his 
council of aſſaſſins determined upon all the horrors 
af the 2d of September, Marat, who directed 
them, 
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them, had juſt received fifteen thouſand livres 
from him, under the pretence of making uſe of 
them to publiſh his works on criminal juriſprudence. 
Panis, Marat's aſſociate, was the brother-in-law of 
Santerre; and Santerre, who made not the leaſt 
ſtir till four and twenty hours after the death of 
the Princeſs de Lamballe, had been all his life the 


creature, the hireling of the Orlean's party. This 
party was alſo very ſure that Petion and Roland 
would not oppoſe the general maſſacre, as the 
priefts and the ariſtocrats would thus be ſacrificed 
to their vengeance. By abandoning the Princeſs 
de Lamballe to the mob, and cauſing her head to 
be carried to the Temple, there was ſome reaſon 
to believe that the priſoners in that place would 
mare her fate! What a variety of grounds to ſup- 
port our conjectures, that the hero of the 5th of 
October was the grand director of the 2d of Sep- 
tember | 


The Princeſs de Lamballe then died the victim 
of a thouſand combined villainies. But ſhe died 
worthy of herſelf, and of the family to which ſhe 
was attached. A natural death would have only 
procured her the tears of friendſhip : her murder 
has already gained her a place in hiſtory, and ex- 
cited the regret of all Europe. 
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- Young, Tourzel, the worthy inheritor of the 
attachment of his forefathers to the royal family, 
had ſtaid near the king's perſon till the 1cth of 
Auguſt. His fiſter and his mother were in priſon 
on the 2d of September. Full of anxiety and 
alarm, he remained conſtantly on the watch near 
the Hotel de la Force. His eagerneſs to ſave per- 
ſons ſo dear to him made him ſeveral times riſk 
his life in attempting to get near the priſon- door, 
where the victims were butchered. When the 
Princeſs de Lamballe's head was ſtuck upon a 
pike, he enquired into the cauſe of the ſhouts of 
the murderous group, Somebody, who knew no- 
thing of the matter, raſhly ſaid, it was Madam de 
Tourzel's head that the mob were going to carry 
about in triumph. Fortunately for the young 
man, though his eyes were filled with guſhing 
tears, he happened to perceive the Princeſs de 
Lamballe's long hair; and by that mark alone 
was convinced he had been miſinformed. His 
grief gave way to horror and conſternation ; but 
in the evening, he had the happineſs to claſp his 
mother and fifter in his arms. Paulina! Tourzel ! 
good children ! heaven has reſtored your mother 
to you; but it is not enough for you to conſole 
her by your love for ſuch terrible afflictions: do 
not forget that ſhe has loſt two other children : 
redouble therefore your affection, and ſtrive by 

your 
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your tenderneſs to ſoften at leaſt the anguiſh ſhe 
muſt feel in being deprived of her auguſt pupils ! 


M. de Chamilly, one of the king's four upper 
valets, was acquitted at the Hotel de la Force, on 
the very day that his fellow-ſervants Meflrs, 
Thierry and Champloſt were put to death at the 
Abbey-priſon. This is the place to introduce one 
of the ſecret anecdotes that do honour to the me- 
mory of our unfortunate King. After he had 
parted from the good Edgeworth, his confeſſor, at 


the foot of the ſcaffold, he reflected that the men - 


tion he had made of the honourable ſervices of 
Meſſrs. Chamilly and Hue in his will might expoſe 
them to danger, in caſe that will ſhould ever hap- 
pen to be publiſhed; for it muſt be remembered 
that he made that will only to diſcharge a con- 
ſcientious duty, and that, in his fituation at the 
time, it was even impoſſible for him to foreſee that 
a miracle could preſerve it. On recollecting, I 
ſay, the before-mentioned circumſtance, he turned 
back to his ſpiritual comforter, and his laſt words 
to him were an earneſt advice on his part to 
Meſſrs. Chamilly and Hue to get away as ſoon as 
they could into ſome foreign country. M. de 
. Chamilly has already profited by that advice. 
What compoſure, what preſence of mind does not 
this ſingle circumſtance diſcover in the unfortunate 
martyr ; and at what a moment 
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Mrs. Septeuil, the wife of the only one of the 
King's four upper valets who had not been taken, 
was alſo releaſed; and a ribbon, faſtened on to her 
door, ſerved her as a barrier againſt a mob who 
had no reaſon to want her life. Let the flatterers 
of the people boaſt as much as they pleaſe of this 
clemency in the multitude ; I defy them at leaſt 
to juſtify the robbing that lady of all her diamonds, 
and of the notes in her huſband's and her bro- 
ther's port-folios : I defy them to juſtify the ficti- 
tious receipts fraudulently ſigned by members of 
the common council, who ſent the notes and bills 
of exchange, found in thoſe port-folios, to be con- 
verted into caſh. The robbery thus committed on 
M. de Septeuil, who was alſo treaſurer of the civil 
lift, amounted to eleven hundred and eighty ſeven 
thouſand livres, very near fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The bills, taken out of the port-folio of 
the civil liſt, amounted to ſeven hundred thou- 


land livres, or near thirty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. 


The huſband of the too celebrated Counteſs de 
la Motte, who had thrown himſelf into priſon, by 
the directions of the faction, in order to demand a 
reviſal of the trial concerning the necklace, to 
bring the Queen into Court, and to ſubject her to 
the horrors of being confronted with the parties, 
was a perſonage of too much conſequence to the 
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fchemes of the regicides, to be included in the 
general maſſacre. He was acquitted, The report 
of his having been killed was erroneous. It is but 
a little time fince he ſent to London to procure 
legal vouchers of the death of his wife, to be pre- 
ſented with his petition at the bar of the conven- 
tion, His claim will, indeed; be highly worthy 
of the tribunal to which he intends to appeal. 


The regularity that prevailed at the Hotel de la 
Force, thanks be to the members of the common 
council who pafled ſentence there, has permitted 
us to have an alphabetical liſt of the principal 
victims that were butchered at that priſon. In this 
hſt are not included the names of malefactors, of 
ſuſpected characters, of vagabonds, or of ſimilar 
culprits, who excite no other concern than for 
their having been taken out of the hands of the 
law, by which alone they ought to have been 
tried, and according to which they ought at leaſt 
to have had the benefit of a fair hearing in a court 
of juſtice.* 


* The Author inſerts here a copy of the liſt, as publiſhed at 
Paris. It contains the names of a hundred and ſixty- four 
perſons, including thoſe of the Princeſs de Lamballe, M. 
de Rhulieres, the commander of the horſe gendarmerie, 
and M. de la Cheſnaye, one of the ſix temporary com- 
manders of the Pariſian national guards. To this liſt 


are added the names of twelve perſons, who were releaſed 
from 


8 
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from the ſame priſon. Theſe were the Marchioneſs de 
Tourzel and her daughter ; three waiting maids belong- 
ing to the royal family ; the Princeſs de Lamballe's walt- 
ing maid ; and Meſſrs. Chamilly and Hue, before taken 


notice of, the former one of the King's upper valets, and 
the latter a valet to the Dauphin. 


The Maſſacre of the Duke. de la Rochefoucauld. 


BEFORE I enter upon my propoſed diſcuſhon 
of the cauſes and the authors of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, J mult give ſome account of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld's murder, and of the maſſacre of 
the priſoners, who were to have been tried by the 
high national court at Orleans, but who were 
butchered at Giſors and at Verſailles on the 6th 
and gth of September. Theſe new cataſtrophes, 
commanded by the ſame directors, executed by 
the ſame aſſaſſins, and connived at by the ſame 
legiſlators, cannot be ſeparated. Theſe are the laſt 
exploits. of the conſtitutional faction. 


It is well known, without the neceſſity of any 
farther remark, that the ruling faction were not 
ſatisfied, with liſts of the. proſcribed in their hands, 
to cauſe the barriers of the metropolis to be 

blocked 
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blocked vp, to have every houſe ſearched, and to 
crowd into all the priſons the victims that were 
ſoon to be ſacrificed : the rage, the vigilance of 
perſecution and revenge went ſtill farther : com- 
miſſioners were ſent off by the faction to ſcour 
the country and the neighbouring departments in 
order to hunt out and deſtroy ſuch of the intend. 
ed victims as prudence, fear, or even chance had 
removed out of the way of their unrelenting fury, 


The Duke de la Rochefoucauld had been pre. 
fident of the department of Paris. He it was who 
in his official capacity had moved for and ſigned 


| the decree of the adminiſtrative bodies for ſuf. 


pending Petion and Manuel, after the events of 
the 2oth of June. The National Aſſembly reſ- 
cinded that decree, though it had been confirmed 
by the King; and thus rendered the two magil- 
trates of the people more popular than ever. 
From that moment, the duke foreſaw all the cala- 
mities that threatened the conſtitution, the king, 
and the members of the department. He retired 
from Paris, to avoid ſeeing misfortunes imputed 
to him, which it was no longer in his power to 
prevent. Towards the cloſe of the month of Au- 
guſt, he went to drink the waters at Forges, with 
the Ducheſs d'Anville his mother, and the Ducheſs 
de la Rochefoucauld. He was then adviſed to 


go to England; and his friends were ready to faci- 
\ litate 
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I:ate his eſcape. But he never would conſent to 
part from his wife, or his mother. 


While the maſſacres were going on at the pri- 
ſons, Santerre, inſtead of quelling with the military 
under his command the horde of aſſaſſins, ſigned 
the order for the Duke's murder. I give that 
name to the warrant for apprehending him, which 
Santerre gave in charge to ſome of his ruffians. A 
commiſſioner of the common council of Paris ar- 
rived at Forges, and went to inform the Duke of 
the order he had to bring him to Paris. But-more 
humane than the reſt of his brethren, and perhaps 
penetrated with that reſpe& which even the moſt 
corrupt men muſt feel for real worth, for misfor- 
tune, for years, and a long reputation for philan- 
thropy, this commiſſioner, whoſe name I am ſorry 
to ſuppreſs, hinted to the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld, that he would run very great riſks by going 
to Paris in the midſt of the ferment that prevailed 
there: he even went ſo far as to ſay, that he would 
take upon himſelf to conduct the Duke, till freſh 
orders, to his feat at Roche-Guyon. 


The perſons, who had accompanied the Duke 
to the waters, took coach with the commiſſioner 
and him. They ſtopped at Giſors, to take ſome 
little refreſhment. A battalion of national guards 
belonging to the department of Finiſterre juſt en- 
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tered the town, and had among them a detachment 
of the Paris aſſaſſins. Theſe aſſaſſins loudly in- 
ſiſted on having the Duke given up to them. The 
mayor and the national guards of Giſors came to 
protect him. The Ducheſſes d' Anville and de la 
Rochefoucauld were then adviſed to ſet off, and to 
let the Duke walk through the town to the ſuburbs 
where they were to take him up. The Duke 
croſſed a part of the town, with the mayor on his 
right hand, the commandant on his left, and on 
every ſide, a four - fold fence, as it were, of national 
guards. This eſcort was, however, followed by 
the Pariſian banditti, who loaded the Duke with 
abuſive language and menaces. 


On getting out of Gifors the road became nar- 
Tower; and to increaſe the inconvemience and 
danger, a cart unfortunately ſtood in the way. 
This threw the whole train of attendants into ſome 
confuſion. At that moment, one of the aſſaſſins, 
getting cloſer to the Duke, flung a ſtone at him, 
which laid him dead on the ſpot. 


A meſſage was ſent to the Ducheſs d'Anville, 
that her ſon could not go to her that evening; and 
on that very evening ſhe heard at once of the 


death of her ſon, and of that of her grandſon *, 
who 


* M. Charles de Rohan Chabot, a younger ſon of the Duke 
de Rohan Chabot, and brother to the Prince de Leon, rm 
e 


e 
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who had been murdered a few days before at the 
Abbey-priſon. 


The part which the Duke acted in the French 
revolution, and his reputation in the philoſophical 
world, render ſome remarks on his character ne- 
ceſſary. 


That reputation for philoſophy, or, to ſpeak 
with more preciſion, for philanthropy, was the 
ſimple reſult of a ſtrict probity and virtue, (which 
nobody ever attempted to deny him) joined to a 
paſſionate love for the ſciences, which he cultivated 
himſelf, and patroniſed in others with the fondneſs 
of a diſcerning judge, not with the idle oſtenta- 
tion of a man of fortune, 'This reputation had 
procured him numerous friends in ſeveral foreign 
countries, particularly in England, where he was 
connected with almoſt every man of ſcientific or 
literary eminence. The news of his death reached 
this country nearly at the time that I landed here. 
I was witneſs to the deep concern it excited ; and 
I ſoon after heard his death urged in parliament as 


| a proof that the ruling faction in France were be- 


come total ſtrangers to all bounds, or moderation. 
Even Mr. Burke, who cannot be ſuſpected of 


the Ducheſs de la Rochefoucauld. He was both the nephew 


and the brother-in-law of the Duke, as the latter had married 
his own niece. | 
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ſharing in the Duke's political opinions, could not 
help ſcattering ſome flowers over his grave. 


If che Duke de la Rochefoucauld's reputation 
had in ſome ſort increaſed the number of his ad- 
mirers and ſupporters of the revolution, on ſeeing 
that he had adopted it with enthuſiaſm, his death 
has made ſtill more enemies to that barbarous re- 
volution. There were in France and in foreign 


countries a numerous claſs of people, who, inca- 


pable of any deep reaſoning themſelves, had taken 
the conſtitution upon credit, and fancied the very 
name of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld was an- 
ſwer enough to all thoſe who might attempt to 
make them aſhamed of their ſtupid credulity. In 
fact, nobody could charge him with political in- 
trigues during the framing of that conſtitution, or 
with any views of private ambition while he was 
preſident of the department of Paris. The pro- 
prietor of an immenſe fortune, and without any 
children, the Duke could ſee nothing in that pre- 
ſidentſhip, which he had to wiſh for, or which was 
in the ſmalleſt degree flattering to him, except the 
means of annexing his name to.public buildings, 
to highways, to inſtitutions for the encouragement 
of agriculture and manufactures; and this paſſion, 
which took its riſe from a very noble ſentiment, 
the love of doing good, made him blind to the 


diſgrace he incurred from being connected with a 
| knot 


E 


knot of factious men, whom he could not help 
deſpiſing, of apoſtate biſhops, of avaricious bankers, 


of needy lawyers, whp had made the modelling 
and reviſing of a conſtitution their trade for life; 


who had deviſed the ſeizure of the property of 
others, in order to appropriate it to their own uſe; 
who had recommended aſſigdats, to embezzle ſome 
of them ; a civil liſt, to ſhare it among them : and 
a king without power, to reign in his ſtead, Such 
were the errors committed by the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld ; and theſe errors were entirely 
owing to the intercourſe of thoſe crowds of philo- 
phers that were always in his mother's parties, and 
at her table. Educated in ſome ſort by them, he 
forgot that he was a nobleman of high rank, in 
order to become an academician. He afterwards 


loſt his life by the bite of thoſe ſerpents that were 


cheriſhed in the boſom of his family; and, by his 
death, he affords a ſtriking leſſon, or rather a 
dreadful warning to perſons of rank, not to quit 
that in which heaven placed them at their birth, 
as 1t never can be done without danger. 


Farthermore, whatever may have been the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld's errors, it is but juſtice to 
his memory to allow that his private conduct was 
always irreproachable. As to his political prin- 
ciples, he had profeſſed them for five-and-twenty 
years 1n private life, without any objection having 
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been ever made to them. Would it not chen be 
the utmoſt cruelty and barbarity to fix upon the 
very moment when he fell a victim to thoſe prin- 
ciples, to make them the ſubject of cenſure and 
accuſation. Beſides, the dreadful calamities expe. 
nienced by his family in the ſhort ſpace of a 
month * ſhould diſarm every candid and feeling 


hiſtorian, and prompt him to bad a veil over 
the Duke's errors. 


Manuel, whom the Duke had cauſed to be ſuf. 
pended in his office, had one day the hypocritical 
artifice to demand that juſt puniſhment ſhould be 
inflicted on his murderers, to ſhew that he himſelf 
was not an accomplice in that horrid aſſaſſination. 
Yet, Condorcet, the infamous Condorcet, who had 
ſo long worn the maſk of an honeſt man, would 


' # The Duke was the fourth perſon of his family who was kil- 
led in one week, including Rohan Chabot, his brother-in-law, 


and the two biſhops who were maſlacred at the convent of the 
Carmelites. | 


The Cardinal de la R ochefoucauld, archbiſhop of Rouen, made 
his eſcape almoſt by a miracle in the drefs of a common citizen. 
Two grand vicars of the fame name were ſent into baniſhment. 
Laſtly, the Count Alexander de la Rochefoucauld, who had 
ſpent the day, on the tenth of Auguſt, with the King, and who 
had even given the Princeſs de Lamballe his arm in going from 
the Palace to the Aſſembly, having been impeached and ſought 
after, made his eſcape with the greateſt difficulty, 


not 
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not even take the trouble to expreſs ſome counter- 
feit ſorrow for the loſs of a man to whom he owed 
his exiſtence “, and who had been fo cruelly. 


* In a note at the bottom of page 505, Vol. 1. I mentioned 
M. Condorcet's having received a hundred thouſand livres from 
the Rochefoucauld family to facilitate his marriage with Mist 
Grouchi. The following are the exact particulars of the fac. 
The Ducheſs d'Anville made M. Condorcet a preſent of that 
ſum at the time of his marriage; but he choſe to take no more 
than forty thouſand livres in ready money, and to leave the re- 
maining ſixty thouſand at intereſt to be paid him annually. As 
he every day manifeſted ſentiments and principles more and 
more oppoſite to thoſe of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, he was 
obliged to keep away from all farther intercourſe with the Ducheſs 
d' Anville, who ordered her door to be ſhut againſt him, after ſhe 
had long reſiſted the importunities of her friends and relations 
who had repeatedly adviſed her to do ſo. Condorcet, ho found 
it rather aukward to go every fix months to receive the intereſt, 
and thus to renew twice a year the remembrance of the kindneſs 
ſhewn him, and of his own ingratitude ; or, perhaps, wiſhing to 
collect all his property into his own hands, ſo as to be ready for 

flight, in caſe the party that wanted to dethrone the King ſhould 
not ſycceed ; Condorcet, I ſay, had it intimated to the Dycheſs 
d' Anville by a third perſon that he would be very glad to receiye 
the principal, inſtead of leaving it any longer at intereſt, Next 
day the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, happy to break off all ſort of 
connection with a man who had forced the Duke to deſpiſe him, 
went to M. Condorcet's, and took him the money. He wiſhed 
to give it into his hands himſelf, from an exceſs of delicacy, in 
the firſt place, not to publiſh the favor he had conferred, and in 
the next place, not to make his ſteward, or ſervants acquainted 
with the philoſopher's ingratitude. M. de Condorcet took the 
fixty thouſand livres, without uttering a word ; counting t them 


over; gave the Duke a receipt; and togk kave of his bene- 
fator 3 in theſe words; Sir, its all right. 
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blinded with reſpect to him for twenty years. By 
his lence, however, on that occaſion, he diſco. 
vered all the blackneſs of his ſoul to thoſe who 
knew nothing before of him, but from his philo- 
ſophical reputation. Now that the anarchy-men 
are impriſoning the republicans, one might expect 
to ſee M. de Condorcet, the great author of the 
republic, perſecuted with Briſſot. No ſuch thing. 
He takes his ſeat near Robeſpierre, and joins in 
conſultation with Marat “. 


T he Maſſacre at Verſailles of the Priſoners from the 
High National Court at Orleans. 


The eſtabliſhment of a ſupreme court of judica- 
ture for the trial of perſons accuſed of high-treaſon 
againſt the ſtate was one of the moſt criminal inſti- 
tutions of the Conſtituent Aſſembly. Formed at 
a moment when men's paſſions were all rouzed ; 
when the traces of nature were hardly diſcoverable 


* In the rapid ſucceſſion of events in France, it is no wonder, 
that many of the author's remarks, though perhaps juſt, at the 
moment he wrote them, ſhould not continue applicable to the 
ever-varying ſcene of thoſe affairs. But for this the candid rea- 
der will make neceſſary allowances, 


o 
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in any character; and even before people had 
agreed in defining what the crime of treaſon againſt 
the ſtate was, this tribunal ſeemed, from the firſt 
inſtant of its creation, deſigned for no other pur- 
poſe but to be made the inſtrument of private re- 
venge, and not to adminiſter public juſtice with 
impartiality. As if it had not been enough to 
have pointed out to the judges and the juries the 
ſervile obedience due from them to the will of the 
populace, by making their appointment dependent 
on the choice of the people, the Conſtituent Aſ- 
ſembly had alſo ſet them an example beforehand 
of the puniſhment they were to expect in caſe of 
their reſiſting the factious wiſhes of the mob, by 
diſſolving in an arbitrary manner the proviſional 
high court itſelf, had inſtituted, when the tribunal 
of the Chatelet, as if to atone for the ſentence of 
death paſſed on Favras, ventured to iſſue a decree 
of impeachment againſt the authors of the crimes 
of the fifth of October. In vain were the thunders 
of argument and of eloquence hurled at the eſta- 
bliſhment of this ſupreme court, which was to 
unite in itſelf the auguſt functions of our old par- 
laments, and of the court of peers : the meanneſs, 
the ignorance, and the barbarity of Deſmeuniers, 
Target, and Duport prevailed over the lagic, the 
rhetoric and the ſenſibility of our beſt orators. 
The ſollowing extract from a periodical publica- 
tion, which appeared foon after the death of Favras 
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in 1790, contains the ſentiments of the thinking 


part of the public on ſuch an inſtitution at chat 
time. 


It is abſurd to erect a tribunal of this kind, 
ce before men are agreed upon what ſhould be un- 
« derſtood by the crime of high-treaſon. For 
ce want of a preciſe explanation of this point, opi- 
© nion alone, which may be ſo eaſily miſled, or 
e corrupted in times of confuſion and anarchy, 
will make crimes of high-treaſon ; will name the 
* pwlty; will impeach the culprits; and will 
* urge on their puniſhment. The judge, thus 


E deprived of every fixed rule, without any poſi. . 


ce tive law to direct him, and often having no other 
* guide but popular alarms, will more than once 
* find himſelf liable to puniſh what, in tempeſtu- 
** ous moments, he would eaſily have pardaned ; 
“and, agreeably to theſe ideas, if the erecting of 
* ſuch a tribunal be thought neceſſary, the ſtricteſt 
te precautions ſhould at leaſt be taken to define 
e and limit the crimes, which are to come within 
its cognizance, in ſuch a manner, that it never 


* may become, through arbitrary accuſations, fatal 
eto INNOCENCE, 


„ But farther, in erecting a tribunal of high» 
e treaſon, it is not enough barely to determine 
* what crimes that tribunal is to take cognizance 


« of; 
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« of; it is of no leſs importance to determine with 
« equal exactneſs the forms of the proceedings, 
% and by whom the proſecution is to be carried 
«© on. If it be right that ſerious informations 
« ſhould firſt be made, and, above all, that the 
« repreſentatives of the nation ſhould decide on 
« the grounds of impeachment, before any man 
« be brought to trial for high-treaſon, as is done 
« in England, in America, and wherever rational 
« jdeas of liberty are entertained ; we ſhould be 
« equally careful not to leave the management of 
the proſecution for ſuch crimes at the mercy of 
« thoſe obſcure informers, ſo common at the time 
e of a great ferment, and who may be too eaſily 
c actuated, or ſet to work by particular enmity, or 
te ſecret revenge, | 


Under the diſpoſition of one man, and where- 
te ever the will of an individual may at pleaſure, 
e either with or without the forms of any judicial 
proceedings, diſpole of the liberty and property 
* of others, the number of crimes of high-treaſon 
te muſt be conſiderable ; becauſe all are diſſatisfied 
« with their condition, and ſecretly long to change 
* it. A ſecret complaint, a bare murmur, an un- 
« ovarded word, an action often ſeemingly of no 
* conſequence, may in ſuch a ſtate produce a ge- 
* neral commotion : many things will therefore 
e be looked upon by the government as crimes of 
„ high- 
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ec high-treaſon, which would be hardly noticed 
« elſewhere ; and in order to ſecure the tyrant's 


& peace, it will be neceſſary to convert into ſtate- 


* offences every diſturbance that may interrupt, 
© even for a few hours, the dead ſilence in which 
«all his ſubjects are to remain, as it were, buried. 


Under the deſpotiſm of ſeveral, and where. 
© ever oligarchy is eſtabliſhed, crimes of high- 
* treaſon will allo be very numerous. Oligarchy 
is in its very nature miſtruſtful and jealous. 
The members of ſuch a government, being but 
e little diſtinguiſhed in private life from thoſe 
hom they govern, are inceſſantly afraid that 
ce people may proceed from examining their per- 
* ſons to examine their authority. There, power 
« will of courſe be guarded by a ſtanding inquiſi- 
« tion ever active, and ever upon the watch to dil. 
e cover even the ſecret workings of men's minds: 
ce ſtate- crimes will therefore become more unli- 
e mited in proportion to the badneſs of the oli- 
„ garchy. 


c From theſe premiſes we may boldly conclude, 

e that the length or ſhortneſs of the catalogue of 
« ſuch acts as are made to conſtitute crimes of 
* high-treaſon in any government is an unequivo- 
* cal proof of the vices, or of the goodneſs of that 
* government ; that every addition to the liſt is a 
; « proportional 
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ce proportional diminution of liberty; that every 
« legiſlator, who multiplies crimes of that kind, 
« proclaims by that very ſtep either his ignorance 
« of liberty, or his averſion to it ; nay. more, it 
« ſhews, that he himſelf miſtruſts the wiſdom of 
ce his own inſtitutions, and that he is unacquainted 
« with the great art of eſtabliſhing them on the 
* baſis of reaſon, (of reaſon, which quiets every 
« fear,) ſince he feels the neceſſity of ſpreading a 
* ſort of terror round them, in order to give them 
greater ſtability.” 


Notwithſtanding theſe remarks, the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly framed all the parts of its high court 12 
the true revolution ſpirit ; neglected to define the 
crimes of high- treaſon: encouraged informations, 
by never puniſhing falſe informers; and conſigned 
to two members of the Legiſlative Body, under 
the title of Grand Solicitors to the Nation, the - 
charge of proſecuting all culprits brought before 
that tribunal, Fortunately, the jurors and the 
judges were almoſt all choſen from among the 
members of the Conſtituent Aſſembly; and the 
accuſed met with ſome favor, I will not ſay in the 
conſcience of their judges, God forbid, but in the 
hatred with which they were inſpired by the con- 
duct of their ſucceſſors in legiſlation, and by the 
fight of the grand ſolicitors. Such of the culprits 

as 
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as were acquitted, were more indebted to revenge 
than to equity for their getting clear. 


One cf the great defects alſo of this tribunal 
was the power intruſted to ill · diſpoſed grand ſoli- 
citors. They might protract a trial to all eternity, 
and make priſoners groan for years under the preſ- 
ſure of the moſt tyrannical yoxe. They were not 
confined to any particular time in preparing the 
indictment, or bringing on and forwarding the 
trial, nor were they in any ſort accountable to the 
court for the informations they had received. The 
conſequence was, that, under the pretence of in- 
veſtigating the truth, when the teſtimony of any 
of the witneſſes did not bring the charge home to 
the accuſed, they might call in others, and upon 
the leaſt inconſiſtency or contradict ion in the evi- 
dence, they might {till ſend for other freſh wit- 
neſſes from the molt diſtant provinces, and even 
from the colonies ; and as if the government had 
been afraid of wanting victims, or informers, each 
of the witneſſes was allowed by a decree of the 
legiſlature a ſalary of fix livres a day, beſides twenty 
ſous per league, to defray their travelling expences, 
from the place of their reſidence to Orleans. By 
ſuch rewards, there was a certainty of eſtabliſhing 
in France a new profeſſion on the ruins of morality 
and public ſecurity, 


It 
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It was under theſe auſpices, that the priſon for 
the reception of perſons to be tried by the high 
national court was opened; and, in a few months, 
this revolutionary cavern had already received ſixty- 
two victims, when the revolution of the tenth of 
Auguſt at once deſtroyed the tribunal and the ſo- 
licitors: and aſſaſſins ſtarted up to diſperſe the 
judges, and to butcher the priſoners. 


The departments, eager to diſplay a barbarous 
zeal, and to ſhew themſelves worthy of the appeal 
made to them by the conſtitution, exerted all their 
activity in hunting after victims to fill that inqui- 
ſitorial priſon. They not only obtained decrees of 
impeachment with the greater facility, as they thus 
demonſtrated to the legiſlature that its ſovereignty 
was without any controul; but the Aﬀembly even 
paſſed ſeveral of thoſe decrees, unſolicited and of 
its own accord, to gratify the private revenge of 
ſome of its members, or to render itſelf popular. 
The more exalted the rank of the victim was, the 
higher the Aſſembly roſe in the eſteem of the ga- 
leries. This was the grand motive for ſending to 
Orleans the Duke de Briſſac, and M. Deleſſart, 
the miniſter. The departments had ſent thither 
on their part a biſhop, a lieutenant-general, offi- 
cers of every age and every rank, lawyers, farmers, 
revenue. collectors, editors of news-papers, taylors, 
apothecaries, ſoldiers, muſicians, fruiterers, and 

even 
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even common 6 In ſhort, none were too 
high or too low for their vengeance, which ex- 
tended even to perſons that were not properly 
within their juriſdiction, 


In conſequence of a fingle information, laid by 
the Jacobins of Perpignan, of a plot ſaid to have 
been entered into by the regiment of Cambray to 
deliver up the citadel of that town to the Spa- 
niards, thirty-ſix priſoners, of whom twenty-ſeven 
were officers, were ſent from that frontier to Or- 
leans. Thoſe unfortunate men were nine-and- 
twenty days traverſing ſuch an extent of country, 
chained in pairs by the neck, though they were 
attended all the way by a numerous guard. To 
juſtify the exceſſes of the popular rage againſt 
them, the agitators of the people, wretches em- 
ployed to inflame the minds of others, ſpread be- 
forehand a report in all the towns and villages 
through which thoſe ill-fated victims were to paſs, 
that they were devourers of children, monſters 
that cut open pregnant women, with a thouſand 
other horrors, which a hiſtorian cannot venture to 


relate, for fear of appearing fabulous *. 
I ſhall 


* Among thoſe officers, there was one with a broken leg, who 
had not been able to walk without crutches for three years paſt. 


This march of almoſt a hundred and eighty leagues afforded 


ſome ſublime inſtances of virtue, I ſhall ſelect a few, 


An 
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T ſhall take notice in regular order of the various 
charges brought againſt their hapleſs comrades. 


An old knight of the order of St. Lewis, about ſeventy 
years of age, whoſe hoary locks, which had grown grey in the 
ſervice of- his King and country, proclaimed his honourable ca- 
reer, having found, among thoſe priſoners from Cambray, a 
young man, a nephew of his, was unable to expreſs the emotions 
he felt at ſuch a ſight. He drew near his relation, kiſſed his 
chains, and was immediately taken ill. | 


One of the priſoners, named Chapoulard, a ſerjeant, obſerving 
that M. d'Adhemar, his lieutenant-colonel, who had been ſix- 
and-fifty years in the ſervice, was ſinking under the weight of 
the irons with which he had been loaded, offered to carry them - 
for him. This generous offer had made ſuch impreſſion on 
thoſe who had the command of the eſcort, that they ſtruck off 
M. d'Adhemar's irons. 


Another officer, young Montgon, had perceived, upon their 
march, that the key of his portmanteau could open the padlock 
of his irons ; but too proud of their galling preſſure, and of the 
cauſe for which he ſuffered, he was determined not to quit either 
his chains or his comrades. When they reached Orleans, the 
proper key of the padlock that ſecured the chains of the whole 
band, could not be found; M. de Montgon offered the key he 
happened to have, and it ſerved to unlock all the chains. Every 
body, even the jailers were affected at ſuch a proof of perfect he- 
roiſm. I hope the reader, in purſuing this account, will feel 
tears trickle down of the ſame ſort as thoſe which burſt from our 
eyes, when we read the hiſtories of Regulus and of Du Guſclin 
lo gloriouſly ſacrificing themſelves to the good of their country. 
When this inſtance of heroiſm, ſo worthy of the golden age of 
French honour, firſt got abroad, and found its way into the pub- 
lie prints, Madam de Montgon, on hearing it read, cried out; 
& if by inſpiration ; It muft be the chevalier, my grand/on ! Happy 
mother! thy chevalier has eſcaped ! 
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The members of the high national court had ſo 
little idea of any regular ſyſtem of judicature, that 
they ſpent more than two months before they could 
agree in ſettling the plan, or method of their own 
future proceedings. During this ſpace of time, 
ſeveral priſoners were left to groan in their private 
dungeons, out of which they could not be taken 
till they underwent their firſt examination. Some 
were confined in that manner for three months, not 
being allowed the leaſt communication with any 
body ; not knowing even what they were accuſed 
of; without clothes, aſſiſtance, or conſolation ; and 
forced to implore an execrable jailer's pity, in or- 
der to procure from him upon credit ſome nou- 
riſhment at a dreadful expence. 


At laſt the court proceeded to buſineſs; but the 
reſolution that was taken to carry on all the pro- 
ceedings and proſecutions together, ſerved to re- 
tard, inſtead of diſpatching the trials. Witneſſes 
were then ſeen crowding from all parts of France. 
The regiſtry was filled with the moſt extrava- 
gant and the moſt contradictory charges. The 
club of Orleans, that conſtantly gave the kindeſt 
reception to thoſe witneſſes, made the city ring 
with imprecations againſt the unfortunate pri- 
ſoners ; but by a remarkable ſingularity, ſeveral of 
the infamous witneſſes, eager to earn their money, 


and to ſecure the eſteem of thoſe who employed 
them, 
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them, went ſo far beyond all bounds in their evi- 
dence, that, in the midſt of their jarring teſtimo- 
nies, it very frequently happened, that the charge 
brought by one clearly proved the impoſture of 


another, and the innocence of the accuſed was the 
juſt and inevitable conſequence. 


The firſt trial that came on was that of Meflrs. 
Tardy, Vernier, and Noirot, charged with enliſting 
men for Coblentz, After a great deal of time 
ſpent in preparing the indictment, and the evi- 
dence in ſupport of each allegation, they were 
brought before the Court towards the middle of 
July. They preſented themſelves with all the 
confidence of an irreproachable conduct; and 
were acquitted in ſpite of all Garan de Coulon's 
malicious obſtinacy. 


This ſavage national ſolicitor had ſent for thirty 
ſeven witneſſes in Vernier's caſe from all the ex- 
tremities of France, from POrient to Dijon. He 
had ſtrengthened their depoſitions with the bar- 
barous accuſation of Bazire, a member of the 
Aſſembly, who had gone in perſon to Orleans, in 
order to influence the judges, and to animate the 
club. This Coulon, in the courſe of the trial, 
advanced maxims of juriſprudence ſo abſurd, ſo 
impolitic, and fo odious, as to ſkock not only the 


Judges, but even the people who were in Court, 
Ff 2 and 
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and who could not help hiſſing him. He had the 
impudence to maintain thoſe principles for three 
days with the obſtinate fury of a tyger faſtened 
upon his prey. At length, univerſally reprobated, 
borne down by the force of truth, and cruſhed by 
the eloquence of M. Piet from Paris, official 
pleader for the accuſed, he was compelled to ac- 
knowledge with bluſhes, that the accuſation was 
unfounded ; and the priſoners were acquitted, 
after ten months' confinement, without making 
them the ſmalleſt compenſation. In this age of 


barbarity, every one thought himſelf extremely 
well off, when he did not loſe his head on a ſcaft- 
fold. 


The ſecond trial was that of M. de Lattre, law- 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Paris. This reſpec- 
table old man, in the fixty-fourth year of his age, 
had yielded to an impulſe of nature in giving his 
fon, who intended to emigrate, a recommendatory 


letter to M. de Calonne. It is of importance to 


obſerve that the conſtitution at that time gua- 


rantecd not only the liberty of going out of the 


kingdom, or coming into it at pleaſure, but the 
inviolable ſecreſy of letters alſo. M. de Lattre's 
letter to the ex- miniſter had been ſtolen out of a 
waiſtcoat-· pocket, at the bottom of a trunk in a 
boat, and was ſealed; ſo that the pretended crime, 


laid to M. de Lattre's charge, was ſupported in 
evidence 
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evidence by a real crime, the ſtealing and break- 
ing open of a letter. The ground of accuſation 
was beſides of no force in law; for his ſon having 
changed his intention, the recommendation was of 
no uſe. This did not hinder Coulon, the grand 
ſolicitor, from concluding his arguments fix dif- 
ferent times with an aſſertion that the priſoner 
deſerved death, nor from perſiſting in ſuch ſan- 
guinary concluſions. Fortunately the jury did not 
agree with him in opinion; and M. de Lattre was 
acquitted on the Sth of Auguſt. He had been 
alſo near ten months in priſon. The horrors of 
the roth of Auguſt came on ſo ſoon after his 
releaſe, that he had barely time to get off to 
England, abandoning all his profeſſional means of 
ſupport. 


It was during this trial, that a mother, almoſt a 
hundred years old, was ſeen come to the bar to 
plead her ſon's cauſe, without awakening the leaſt 
emotion of pity in the breaſts of thole monſters 
either by her age, or the tone of her affliction, 
Thoſe who denied her their compaſſion, and the 
honour of a feat, wete, no doubt, at that time 
relerving all their ſenſibility for the old negro wo- 
man, who went at the head of all the female ne- 
grocs in Paris on the 4th of June to the Conven- 
tion, to receive a kiſs from the preſident, and to 
take her ſcat by ham on the ſame arm-chair, where 
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the king of the conſtitution once fat by the fide of 
M. Paſtoret, It is really impoſſible to ſay which 
1s moſt predominant in this revolution, ridicule, 
or horror. How often do we feel, again and 
again, the force and juſtneſs of Voltaire's expreſ- 
ſion of tyger-monkeys / 


Meanwhile the high national conrt had already 
paſſed ſentence twice; and, as we have ſeen, had 
not yet given up any victim to Garan de Coulon. 
This monſter, like the foaming lion, going about 
feeking whom he may deveur, made the National 
Aſſembly ring with his furious roar. According 
to his aſſertions and thoſe of his party, the high 
court conſiſted ſolely of ariſtocrats, whom no 
proofs of guilt could induce to condemn culprits 
of their own ſentiments. As the judicial power 
did not exactly purſue the ſame line as the legiſla- 
tive power, the National Aſſembly was likely to 
be covered with diſgrace, ſince every ſentence 
tended to prove the injuſtice of its decrees of im- 
peachment. A new mode of proceeding was 
therefore neceſſary, in the irue revolution-ſpirit, and 
new expurgatory meaſures. Such was the language 
of Meſſrs. Pelicot and Garan de Coulon; and 
indeed M. Lameth himſelf, when preſident of the 
Jacobins, could not have ſpoken better. The 
grand ſolicitors were fully acquainted with the 
nature of all the trials pending in the high court. 
| | | They 
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They well knew how hard it would be for them 
to obtain from the jury one verdict to affect the 
life of any of the priſoners, and particularly of the 
victims of high rank, whom Briſſot and Guadet 
had ſent thither. It was neceſſary to deviate from 
the ordinary rules of juſtice: the maſſacre of the 
priſoners at Orleans muſt therefore have been 
included by the authors of the 1oth of Auguſt in 
the number of things which were to reſult from 
that revolution. The ſame abandoned ruffians, 
who managed the maſfacres of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, undertook alſo the clearing of the priſon 
under the cognizance of the high court ; and the 
ſervice they thus did the National Aſſembly, by 
relieving it from the diſgrace of ſeeing its decrees 
of impeachment diſallowed, leaves no doubt of its 


having beheld thoſe maflacres with much ſatis- 
faction. 


In order to enſure the execution of this plan, 
newſpapers, libellous pamphlets, patriotic poſting- 
bills, in ſhort, all the echoes of the faction did not 
fail to declaim againſt the unfortunate priſoners. 


Their dungeons were repreſented as the ſeats of 


pleaſure and delight: good cheer, wine, play, 
women, muſic, dancing ſweetened their priſon- 
hours, and converted into a new Elyſium thoſe 
places, where grief and ſhame ought to have been 
univerſally diffuſed, But the fact was, that there 
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were only the wives of two of the priſoners, who 
had been admitted to ſee their huſbands, between 
the hours of eight in the morning and eight in the 
evening : their cheer was bad and extremely dear : 
none but the Duke de Briſſac had it in his power 
to invite ſome of the priſoners every day to dine 
with him : they were permitted to walk only in 
parties of ſix at a time, for an hour; and in order 
to ſupply this want of exerciſe, a room was allowed 
them to play at ſhuttle-cock : three or four of 
them, who were muſicians, endeavoured with 
plaintive tunes to fill up ſome of the tedious mo- 
ments: laſtly, the municipality would not grant 
any more than ſix permiſſions each day to perſons 
who ſolicited leave to go to ſee and conſole theit 
relations and their friends. This was the whole 
of what Carra called pleaſure and delight. He 
might, indeed, be allowed the expreſſion, had he 
been comparing this manner of living with that 
of the dungeons at Macon, to which he was con- 
demned on being convicted as a ſharper; but 
there is no priſon where the like indulgence is not 
granted to the priſoners before conviction; and 
nothing but the gaiety of a good conſcience could 
give ſuch a mode of living that inexpreſſible 
chearfulneſs and ſerenity, to which the Jacobins 
gave the name of delicious enjoyment, becauſe 
they themſelves, notwithſtanding their omnipo- 

tence, 
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wil 
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tence, were perpetually livid with rage, or pale 
with fear. 


By a decree of the 25th of Auguſt, the chief 
juſtice was ordered to fend two commiſſioners to 
Orleans, to aſcertain the ſtate of the proceedings 
of the high court, the ſtate of the priſon, and the 
precautions uſed to ſecure the priſoners. I think 
it unneceſſary to add, that the chief juſtice ſelected 
thoſe commiſſioners from the members of the 
common council. Bourdon de la Croſniere, the 
one who took the lead in the buſineſs, went to the 
municipality of Orleans, where he heard nothing 
but accounts favourable to the priſoners, while the 
latter joined in one cry, in one preſſing requiſition, 
for juſtice. As Bourdon was obliged to make his 
report publicly, he did it with tolerable exactneſs; 
but, at the ſame moment, the wretch was urging 
on, underhand, and in concert with the chief 
juſlice, the complete execution of the grand 
ſcheme. | 4 


A party of the Marſeillais had already marched 
as far as Longjumeau, on the road to Orleans, 
whence they. wrote to inform the National Aſſem- 
bly, that they were going to Orleans, to bring the 
priſoners to Paris. The firſt decree looked hke 
a ſort of prohibition. What did the Marſcillais 
do? They ſent, on the 26th of Auguſt, a deputa- 

tion 
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tion to juſtify their conduct; and this was the 
apology that Briſſot himſelf then undertook to 
make for thoſe aſſaſſins: 


e Slanderous attacks had been. made on thoſe 
te citizens who had ſet off yeſterday for Orleans. 
ce It was {aid that they wanted forcibly to reſcue the 
& priſoners from the hands of juſtice, and to bring 
© them to Paris. A deputation from thoſe citi- 
© Zens comes to juſtify their conduct, and de- 
& clares that their ſole intention is to go and guard 
e thoſe priſoners, a ſcheme for the forcible reſcue of 
* whom they know is now in agitation. Beſides, 
e they ſolemnly avow their reſolution to obey 


© whatever ſhall be decreed by the legiſlative 
body.“ * 


The Aſſembly, however, having referred this 
matter to the committee extraordinary, and re- 
ceived the report of that committee on the ſub- 
ject; and duly conſidering the apprehenſions 
which had been raiſed about the guarding and ſe- 
curing of the priſoners, paſſed a ſecond decree, 
directing the executive power immediately to ſend 
twelve hundred men from Paris to Orleans, to oppoſe 
the forcible reſcue of thoſe priſoners. A reſcue, great 
God! Here the hiſtorian and the reader are ſtopt 


* See the French Patriot of the 27th of Auguſt. 
even 
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even in ſpite of themſelves by emotions of horror, 
and by the ſhock they muſt feel at ſuch a total 
ſubverſion of all ideas of order and of common 
ſenſe. How can the Aſſembly ever juſtify ſuch a 
decree! To ſend twelve hundred ruffians to repreſs 
two hundred Marſeillais in a town, where the city 
militia conſiſted of fix thouſand men! Was it not 
enough to ifſue an order to the municipality of 
Orleans to defend the priſoners, without ſending 
aſſaſſins there as auxiliaries ? What does the word 
reſcue mean in this decree? Who would have at- 
tempted, and who could have executed the reſcue 
of fifty-eight priſoners, in the very heart of France, 
at a time when every eye was on the watch, when 
every man was in arms, and when all the barriers 
were blocked up? But what did it ſignify to an 
expiring aſſembly, that had violated all other laws, 
to violate alſo the laws of reaſon and truth ? 
Having made itſelf ſubſervient to the orders of the 
populace, as it could not reſtrain their furious 
exceſſes, it was obliged to ſhare in, or adopt the 
confuſed ideas and language of the mob. Briſſot, 
who afterwards accuſed the authors of the 2d of 
September, certainly forgot that he himſelf had 
applauded a petition from the ſection des Gobelins 
which was inimical to thoſe unfortunate priſoners, 
calling it juſt in its motives; and aſſerting in his 
newſpaper (the French Patriot) that there was not a 
good citizen, who did not feel indignation at the frow 


Pro- 
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proceedings of the high national court, and who did not 


fee with concern that this tribunal, which ought to have 
been the terror of conſpirators, was become, in ſome ſort, 


their ſafeguard. 


Fournier, the notorious ruffian, encouraged by 
the ſecret orders of the chief juſtice, and by Briſ- 
ſot's approbation, put himſelf at the head of eigh- 
teen men taken from each of the ſixty Paris batta- 
lions, and ſet out for Longjumeau, where he did 
not fail to reinforce his detachment with the two 
hundred Marſeillats. 


While he was advancing towards Orleans, the 
high court paſſed its third ſentence. This tribunal, 
perceiving, by Briſſot's language and the march of 
the Marſeillais, the diſcredit into which it was 
fallen, had ſought out among the priſoners for one, 
the proofs of whoſe guilt might afford ſome ground 
for convicting him. : 


M. du Lery was the expiatory victim made 
choice of by the high court to effect its reconcilia- 
tion with the ringleaders of rebellion. The trial 
of this unfortunate man in the ſixtieth year of his 
age, charged with raiſing recruits for Coblentz, 
had been brought on; and he had ſeveral times 
contradicted himſelf in the courſe of his examina- 
tions. Though endowed with great firmneſs of 

ſoul, 
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ſoul, which he carried to a degree of heroiſm in 
his laſt moments, he wanted that ſpirit of con- 
ſiſtency ſo neceſſary to a culprit when making his 
defence. Extremely impetuous, he had even the 
imprudence to contradict his own counſel ; to de- 
clare what nobody aſked him any queſtions about ; 
and to tell the Court, that, as the people wanted a 
victim, he ſhould feel a pleaſure in the ſacrifice of 
his life, if he could thereby ſave the lives of his 
aſſociates in misfortune. He was condemned on 
the 26th of Auguſt. They affected to refer the 
verdict to the tribunal of repeals; but this was 
only to gain five or fix days, in order to diſarm 
the infernal cohort by preſenting them with one 
head cut off, juſt as if blood had ever quenched 
the thirſt of blood. Nothing could be more af- 
ſecting, or more glorious to Du Lery's memory 
than the manner in which he underwent his ſen- 
tence, 


The municipality of Orleans, however, foreſaw 
the events that were likely to take place, notwith- 
ſtanding the artifice employed by Bourdon and 
Fournier, to deceive them. But as the members 
of that municipality were too weak and too pufil- 
lanimous to dare to contend with the terrible 
common council of Paris, and the legiſlature, its 
tool for paſſing decrees, they reſolved to adopt 
conciliating meaſures. A party went to meet the 

whole 
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whole troop of ruffians, and prepared a grand 


breakfaſt for them all. They hoped to allay by 
bumpers of wine the thirſt of the aſſaſſins for 
blood: it produced a contrary effect. The troop 
entered the city on the 3oth of Auguſt. They 
drew up 1n the great ſquare; and the firſt ſtep 
was to detach the two hundred Marſeillais to go 
for M. du Lery, and to eſcort him to the place of 
execution, When that was over, the ſame eſcort 
returned to the priſon with beat of drum. No 
extraordinary precaution had been taken by the 
municipality for the ſecurity of the priſoners. The 
Orlean's guard was ſoon broken through : the 
outer gates of the priſon were alſo forced open : 
the Marſeillais ruſhed in, juſt as if they were 
entering a place taken by ſtorm, their leaders 
having a drawn {word in one hand, and a piſtol in 
the other, and all the private men with their bay- 
onets fixt. They drew up in order of battle on 
the green before the priſon, charging their guns, 
and taking aim at the priſoners who appeared at 
the windows. The jailer made ſome heſitation to 
open the laſt inner door, They laid hold of him, 
and had like to cut off his head. After this, they 
met with no more obſtacles ; and they ruſhed at 
once. into the galleries, with dreadful imprecations. 
They particularly cried out for Briſſac and De 
Leſſart. The Duke de Briſſac's valet-de-chambre 
being about to barricade his maſter's door, M. de 

| Loyaute, 
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Loyaute, an officer of artillery, and one of the 
priſoners, who was then in the Duke's company, 
thought that ſuch a meaſure would ſerve only to 
provoke the aſſaſſins, and to animate their fury: 
he thought it more prudent to open the door him- 
ſelf : three ruffians, foaming with rage, imme- 
diately came up; and on hearing him begin to 
ſpeak in defence of that reſpectable friend of the 


king, they forced him away from the duke, and 


dragged him into the gallery. The Marſeillais, 
however, that entered the duke's apartment, con- 
tented themſelves with robbing him of the plate 
he had for his uſe, and of forty thouſand livres in 
aſſignats which were in his bureau, beſides all his 
papers which were carried to the civil commiſ- 
ſioner, Bourdon de la Croſniere. Every priſoner 
experienced a ſimilar robbery in a proportional 
degree. Two or three of thoſe unfortunate men 
had taken refuge in the garrets: one of them, at- 
tempting to make his eſcape on the roof, fell from 
the ſecond floor into the ſtreet, and broke his leg. 
Orders were immediately given to cut off his head; 
but one of the Marſeillais, leſs wicked than the 


reſt, ſtopt the blow which would have proved the 


ſignal for a general maſſacre. At laſt, every pri- 
ſoner was cloſe confined in his room, after having 
ſuffered all ſorts of ill-uſage. Some of them re- 
mained in this ſtate of confinement for fix and 
thirty hours, without any victuals. The corporals 
kept 
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kept the keys of the room- doors, and never went 
in but with ſwords and piſtols in their hands, 


This ſituation continued from the 3oth of Auguſt 


till the 3d of September. 


At ſix o'clock in the evening of the gd, one 
Becare, a couſin of Santerre's, who was ſecond in 
command of the troop, went to acquaint the pri- 
ſoners, that a decree of the National Aſſembly 
ordered them to be removed to the diſtance of 
forty leagues from Orleans *; and a municipal 
officer informed them, that they muſt get ready to 
ſet off next morning. 


At ſeven o'clock in the evening, ſome apitators 
intermixed with the guard on duty, and ſtrove to 
perſuade them, chat they ought, once for all, to 
butcher the priſoners, as it was uſeleſs to be carry- 


* This decree had been paſſed in the evening of the 2d of 
September, on the motion of Genſonne. It ſtated that, as the 
priſoners were not ſafe at Orleans, the perſons detained to take 
their trial before the high court ſhould be under the watchful 
care of the grand ſolicitor to the nation, and of commiſſioners 
from the executive power ; that the commanding officers of the 
national guards of Orleans and Paris, who were now in the 
former city, ſhould be obliged to have thoſe priſoners removed 
from Orleans to Saumur, under a good eſcort ; and laſtly, that 
the national guards, who had gone to Orleans, ſhould return to 
Paris without delay, to aſſiſt their fellow-citizens at theſe critical 
moments. | 
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ing any farther ſuch a ſet of raſcals. They ſaid 
they were ſent for this purpoſe by the general. It 
happened rather fortunately, that the guard then 
on duty conſiſted of ſome ſteady men, who think- 
ing themſelves reſpenſible for the priſoners, de- 
clared that they would pay no regard to any in- 
ſinuations, till they ſaw the general's poſitive order. 
On this refuſal, the agitators returned to get rein- 
forcements at the town club. A party was ſoon 
formed, who ſent a deputation to the national 
guards on duty at the priſon, where they even had 
two pieces of cannon, to let them know, that a 
body of men, with a great many of the national 


guards of Orleans among them, were going fully 


determined to force their way into the priſon, 
Notwithſtanding all this, the guard on duty re- 
ſolved to oppoſe them: the cannon were planted, 
and the muſkets charged : both parties were 
drawn up facing one another, and the town was 
illuminated. Twice did the affailants receive the 
word of command to preſent their firelocks ; and 
twice did they ſeem juſt ready to begin the action. 
General Fournier was the perſon who fomented 
this quarrel, in order to find means, by a recon- 
ciation, to avoid executing the decree, and to 
get ſome pretence for taking the priſoners in 
triumph to Paris, where he was ſure to ſee them 
murdered, and thus alſo to ſecure for himſelf ſome 
more plunder, by ſeizing upon the money and 
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effects which the priſoners had within a few days 
been able to procure from their friends at Orleans, 
The national guards of this city, well pleaſed with 
a pretended reconciliation, which kept up the ap- 
pearance of their habing honourably done their 
duty, yielded to the hint given them to let the pri- 
ſoners ſet off for Paris. This ſetting off for the 


metropolis was the point concurred in to reunite 


both parties. As ſoon as the ſhout 7o Paris was 
heard, every body repeated it, and they all joined 
and mixed together as friends. They even wrote 
it down with chalk on all their hats, to prove that 
there was now only one party ; and the officers of 
the municipality and of the guards thente took 
occaſion to ſay, that they did no more than obey 
the ſovereign will of the people. Here we ſee an 
inſtance of the manner, in which the ſham laws 
of the pretended repreſentatives of the French 
nation were treated and annulled ! 


Next day, the 4th of September, at ſix o'clock 
in the morning, ſeven open waggons were got 
ready with ſtraw in them. Here the priſoners 
were placed, eight in each waggon. Their effects 
were left in the priſon, and were never after heard 
of. They ſet out under the eſcort of fifteen hun- 


dred men commanded by that ruffian, Fournier. 


He had decorated his horſe's breaſt with nine 


croſſes, the inſignia of the order of St. Lewis, and 
with 
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with one of the order of Cincinnatus, which he 
had ſtripped his victims of. 


It is uſeleſs to enter into any detail of the ill- 
treatment and inſults the priſoners met with upon 
this journey, which laſted five days and a half. At 
the different ſtages where they ſtopped for the 
night, they were crowded pell-mell into a ſtable, 
and were hurried away next morning at day- break, 
covered with all ſorts of vermin. 


On the fixth of September they arrived at 
Etampes. They were met there by five commiſ- 
ſwners from the common council of Paris, who 
ſaid they were deputed to confer with General 
Fournier on the beſt means of enſuring to the pri- 
ſoners perfect ſecurity and juſtice. The priſoners 
then made choice of one of their own party to 
ſpeak to the commiſſioners. M. de Loyaute, 
who was the object of their choice, addreſſed the 
commiſſioners in the name of all his comrades, and 
ſaid, that he and his companions would think 
themſelves very happy, if it was compatible with 
the powers, or conſiſtent with the plan of the com- 
miſſioners, to have them tried in a ſummary man- 
ner, even at Etampes, by any number of the citi- 
zens of that town, with whom it was impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe that the priſoners could have the ſmalleſt 
connexion. The commiſſioners replied, with an 
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air of ſatisfaction that gave new life to the hopes of 
the priſoners, that they would immediately uſe 
every effort to gratify their wiſhes ; and that they 
might be affured, that the commiſſioners would 
not haye undertaken this buſineſs, had not the ob- 
ject and iſſue of it been likely to prove agreeable 
to the priſoners. To confirm this idea, their 
{pokeſman returned to the priſoners three hours 
after, to inform them, that they ſhould ſtay at 
Etampes, till the Aſſembly could be again con- 
ſulted reſpecting their fate. 


Thoſe commiſſioners had been ſent by the Aſ- 
ſembly, on receiving intelligence from Garan de 
Coulon in a letter of the fourth of September, to 
the following purport: 


„It gives me the utmoſt concern to acquaint 


you, that the law has been violated by the per- 


<« ſons who were intruſted with its execution. 
The priſoners of the high court are upon the 
*© road to Paris, &c. &c.“ 


On the arrival of the expreſs with this news, 
the committee extraordinary drew up the plan of 
a decree, which was laid before the houſe by Verg- 


niaud, and adopted, viz. That the executive power 


ſhould purſue ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary for 


the ſecurity of the priſoners ; ſhould: have them 
. taken, 
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taken, till ſome farther arrangement, to any place, 
without the department of Paris, that might be 
deemed moſt ſuitable; and ſhould ſend commiſ- 
ſioners to meet the Paris battalion, and to let them 
know, that they had been eſſentially regardleſs of 
the law, to which it was their duty to ſubmit. 


Thus the method always taken, from the very 
beginning of the revolution, to ſubſtitute argu- 
ment in the room of irreſiſtible conviction, or mere 
babbling inſtead of force, and to oppoſe commul-. 
fioners to armed ſoldiers, had deſtroyed all the 
laws by rendering their execution abſolutely im- 
practicable. A ſingle rufhan with a dagger in his 
hand put the inhabitants of a whole ſtreet to 
fight : he alone perſonated the people : he alone 
was therefore at that time the ſovereign. In vain 
did his delegates afterwards lay before him the law 
they had made in his name : the ſavage trampled 
it under foot; and the creation diſappeared before 
the original creator, 


It was thus that Vergniaud's plan, the decree of 
the Aſſembly, and the power of the commuſſioners 
vaniſhed before the threats of one outrageous aſ- 
ſaſſin of Fournier's and Bourdon's gang. This 
fellow alone ruſhed out before the commiſſioners, 
and with all the geſtures of intoxication, he told 
them in ſtammering accent and with foaming lips, 
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that there might be ſome innocent perſons among 


the priſoners, but that he alſo knew that there were 


many very great criminals, and that the people of 
Paris alone had a right to try them. The com- 
miſfioners were afraid that, in caſe they ordered 
this fellow to be put under arreſt, his comrades 
might take his part, and join them to the priſo- 
ners. The fear of perſons unknown ſtruck them 
dumb. But as one man who roars out is always 
ſuppoſed to be right among a thoufand who hold 
their tongues, the ſilence of the commiſſioners was 
conſidered by the troop as a filence of approba- 
tion. The ſhout to Paris was heard a ſecond time, 
and was repeated at three o'clock in the morning 
by the whole gang, in contempt of Vergniaud's 
decrees, and of the orders of the pretended exe- 
cutive power. The commiſſioners having with- 
drawn, Fournier conſulted with his gang ; and in 
order to reconcile, as far as poſſible, their ſecret 
deſigns with the ſhew of reſpect which they ſtill 
yiſhed to preſerve for the conſtituted powers, they 
pretended to put ſome mutineers out of the way, 


and conſented to ſtop at Etampes for twice twenty- 


four hours, on condition that they ſhould ſet off 
for Verſailles on the morning of the eighth of Sep- 
tember. The commiſſioners ſent privately to in- 
form the priſoners, that having gained ſome time, 
they were going to Paris to get a proper number 
of men choſen out of the ſeveral ſections, and 
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fend a ſufficient body of armed forces to Etampes, 
to protect them, and to make the law reſpected. 


On the morning of the eighth, the priſoners 
were taken to Arpajon, where they found the 
minds of the people had been filled with the moſt 
horrid prejudices againſt them. Some of the aſ- 
ſaſſins of the ſecond of September were come 
there. They ſpoke only of cutting off heads, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Meſſrs. de Briſſac and Deleſſart. 
Their lodging for the night was in a ſtable belong- 
ing to the Marſhal de Mouchy's chateau. It may 
be eafily ſuppoſed that it was impoſſible for them 
to cloſe their eyes, in the midſt of ſuch ſanguinary 
imprecations. At night, Captain Fournier, who 
ſaw that there was not a moment to be loſt, in- 
ſiſted upon their giving him fifteen hundred livres 
to defray their travelling expences, though he had 
received fifteen thouſand livres from the munici- 
pality of Orleans, for the expences of their removal 
to Saumur. Three-fourths of theſe ill-fated vic- 
tims had not a ſingle crown : ſuch of them as had 
money paid for the reſt, | 


Meantime the fatal day drew near. On Sun- 
day the ninth of September, the murderous cohort 
hung the extremities of their guns with laurel; 


put their bayonets into the ſcabbards ; and ſet off 
for Verſailles, | 
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All the way from the village of Jouy, the road 
was covered with crowds to ſee the priſoners paſs 
along amidſt the oaths and imprecations poured 
upon them from every quarter. Here thoſe un 
happy men were told, that they were to be confined 
in the menagerie in iron cages like wild beaſts. 
Farther on, they heard it repeatedly aſſerted, that 


ten thouſand Pariſians were waiting for them to 


cut their throats. But all this gave them no new 
alarm: their minds were made up: they were 
prepared for the ſacrifice of their lives. 


When they reached the iron gate at the entrance 


of Verſailles, ſeven public functionaries [civil offi, 


cers], each of them decorated with a triple-colour- 
ed ſcarf, preſented themſelves to protect the wag- 
gons, and to eſcort them to the menagerre priſon, 
But no military precautions had been taken; 
Fournier on that day had hardly made his appear- 
ance by the ſide of his column. There were only 
five rank and file on each fide of the waggons, 
The platoons, appointed to guard them, were 
above thirty yards diſtant. This mode of pro- 
ceeding diſcovered but too clearly the pre-deter- 
mined intention not to oppoſe any attempt that 
might be made by aſſaſſins. As ſoon as they 
reached the grand ſquare at Verſailles, ten or 
twelve men laid hold of the reins of the horſes in 
the firſt waggon, crying out, off with rheir heads. 
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Some ſtruggle took place to make thoſe fellows 
give way, for a few minutes; after which the wag- 


gons proceeded on without interruption, till they 


came to the gate called Green-houſe Gate, which 
leads to the menagerie in the park *®. The gate 
was opened to let through the four cannon be- 
longing to the van-guard. As ſoon as theſe were 
admitted, the gate was ſhut directly, and the reſt 
of the train was ſtopped a ſecond time. A groupe 
of fifteen men at moſt cried out again, of with 
their heads. Fournier ſeemed to be in a great 


buſtle to get the gate opened: it was, indeed, open- 


ed and ſhut two or three times, one after another, 
He himſelf, the ſecond in command, and all the 


cavalry of the eſcort never once drew their ſwords, 
or manifeſted the leaſt intention to employ force, 


At laſt, Fournier thought proper to abandon his 
cannons, and to make the waggons and eſcort 
wheel about to the right; without a poſſibility of 
any- perſon's being able to gueſs at his reaſons, 
About two hundred yards fram thence, on their 
coming to the croſs-ſtreets that are called les quatre 
bornes [the four boundaries] they were ſtopped for 
the laſt time time. It was then three o'clock in 
the afternoon. There were a few curious ſpecta- 
tors in the ſtreets of Verſailles ; but the whole eſ⸗ 
cort was under arms. Fournier had diſappeared. 


All the avenues ta Verfailles are ſecured by iron gates. 
Fifteen 
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Fifteen aſſaſſins ſurrounded and attacked the firſt 
waggon, renewing the cries of death. The public 
functionary, who had taken this waggon under his 
care, was the mayor of Verſailles. He attempted 
but in vain to harangue the murderers : in vain 
did he get up into the waggon, and uſe ſome ef- 
forts to guard and cover with his own perſon the 
two firſt of the priſoners who were killed. The 
aſſaſſins, maſters of the field of ſlaughter, killed 
one after another with their ſwords and hangers 


forty-ſeven out of fifty-three of the priſoners, 


This maſſacre laſted for at leaſt an hour and a 
quarter. It is hard to ſay which we ought to be 
moſt aſtoniſhed and afflicted at, the ferocity of the 
murderers ; the reſignation of the victims, who 
did not even attempt to defend themſelves, though 
they might have done ſo, as they were not chained, 
and were fifty in number againſt fifteen ; or laſtly, 


the atrocious inſenſibility of thoſe who were wit · 


neſſes to ſuch bloody ſcenes, without endeavouring 
to oppole them. 


The dead bodies of the victims experienced the 
ſame indignities, as thoſe of the perſons who had 
been maſſacred at the Abbey- priſon, and in the 
Tuilleries. Their heads and limbs were cut off 
and fixed upon the iron rails round the palace of 
Verſailles. At the fight of ſuch bloody ſpoils, 
hanging before the palace of our Kings, one would 
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be apt to think, that the new land of liberty was 


become the country of halters and mutes, The 
chateau of Verſailles, having become che property 
of the Jacobins, exhibited the ſpectacle of ven- 
geance of the Divan at Conſtantinople. 


Moſt of the priſoners who eſcaped were in the 
laſt waggon, They owed the preſervation of their 
lives to the wearineſs of the murderers, and to a 
kind of concern which they at laſt excited in the 
breaſts of others. They found ſhelter in ſome 
coffee-houſes, ſhops, and garrets, whence they had 


afterwards a great deal of trouble to effect their 
final eſcape. 


When the aſſaſſins thought they had diſpatched 
all thoſe who were accuſed of treaſon againſt the 
ſtate, they betook themſelves to the priſon at Ver- 
failles, where they killed about twelve perſons, 
ſeven” of whom were prieſts, who had been taken 
up, in order to be ſent out of the kingdom. The 
municipal officers attempted to make ſome re- 
fiſtance ; but it was to no purpole. 


I have enlarged on the maſſacre of the priſoners 
of the high national court. It was my duty to do 
ſo, in order to include in my narrative the whole 
hiſtory of that tribunal, ſo worthy of the conſtitu- 
tion that gave it birth. I have nothing to add, 

EXCEPT 
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except that after the maſſacre of the priſoners, it 


ſtill continued to fit till the twentieth of Septem- 
ber. The only affair it then had finally to decide 
upon was the impeachment of the King's brothers; 
of the Princes of the houſe of Conde ; of Meflrs, 
de Breteuil, de Calonne, de Bouille, de Ferſen, 
the Cardinal de Rohan, and Viſcount de Mirabeau. 
The four chief judges wrote to the National AC. 
ſembly, on the eighteenth of September, an apolo- 
getic letter on the ſubje& of their proceedings; 
and did not fail to ſtate, as ſome claim to national 
gratitude, the diſpatch they had uſed in paſſing 
{ſentence on the former Princes, and the perſons 
involved with them in the ſame charge. A vote 
for their impeachment had been decreed by the 
Aſſembly in April; the charges againſt them were 
inveſtigated in May; and a firſt ſentence was pal. 
upon them in June, declaring them 7o have forfeit- 
ed the title of French citizens. The names of the 
judges were Albaret, Caillemer, Creuze de Ia 
Touche, and Marquis, 


Wearied out with the tardineſs and the forma- 
lities of this tedious high court, the Legiſlative 
Body, which had already given a death-blow to its 
own exiſtence, and to that of the executive power, 

completed the ruin of the conſtitution, by a de- 
cree for diſſolving this ſupreme judicial eſtabliſh- 


ment, the powers and functions of which were ſoon 
transferred 


L 


transferred to revolutionary tribunals that pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs in the public ſquare, and regu- 
lated their ſentences by the caprice of the mob; 
and as the regular trial of the French Princes and 
of their army would never be ended, a general ſen- 
tence of death, paſſed againſt all emigrants, with- 
out any diſtinction of age, ſex, or motives, ſettled 


in one quarter of an hour an hundred thouſand 
trials for outlawry. 


guch was the birth, and the death of that ſtrange 
tribunal, an inſtitution without power, dignity, or 
independence, alternately juſt from the impulſe of 
hatred, and cruel from that of fear; in a word, 
worthy of its authors, and ſtill more worthy of its 
ſucceſſors. I do not give a liſt of the members 
that compoſed it. I think it would be equally im- 
proper to inſert their names in the pages of hiſtory, 
or in the records of the criminal courts. Let us 
leave them in oblivion, and preſent the genius of 


royalty with the honourable catalogue of its new 
' martyrs. 
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Lift of the Priſoners of the High National Court of 
Orleans, who were murdered at Verſailles on Sunday 
the Ninth of September, at three o Clock in the Af. 
ternoon, by Thirty Aſſaſſins, in the Preſence of Fif. 
teen Hundred National Guards. 


N. B. The names of thoſe who eſcaped are printed in Italics, 


Lewis Hercules Timoleon, Duke de Coſſé- 
Briſſac, Knight of the orders of the King, Lieu- 
tenant-general of the Forces, Governor of Paris, 
Commander of the hundred Swifs of the King's 


life-guard, and lately Commander in Chief of his 


Majeſty's conſtitutional guards, 


The Duke had been charged, without any proofs, or without 
even the ſhadow of a pretence, with having modelled theſe guards 
in an anti- patriotic manner, and with admitting into them ſome 

fuſßpected officers. This accuſation had been laid before the Aſ- 
ſembly at the cloſe of a permament ſeſſion, which laſted during 
the three Whitſuntide holidays, at a moment when men's paſſions 
had been worked up to the higheft pitch by the trial of La Ri- 
viere, the juſtice of peace. During the debate on the diſbanding 
of the King's guard, and on the accuſation of its oommander, at 
a time when Gaudet and Briſſot's faction ſeconded with all their 
might the other faction of Chabot, Bazire, and Merlin, the Duke 
de Briſſac had been offered every means of getting away into 
ſome foreign country; but he would not quit the King, near 
whoſe perſon he had already ſpent three years of the revolution, 
without Joſing ſight of him for a ſingle day. At the time of his 
Majeſty's being brought back from Varennes, he was the only 
perſon whoſe preſence could afford the King any comfort, amidſt 
all the hateful vexation he experienced from La Fayette and his 


party. 
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party. He was the perſon, who, embracing the unfortunate Mo- 
narch the very evening of his return to Paris, renewed the ſcene 
between Sully and Henry IV. When Lewis XVI, was ſur- 
rounded by his ferocious jailers, he forced the loyal Duke to leave 
him, obſerving to him, that his attachment to his perſon might 
make him ſuſpected. Nothing. could equal the grief the King 
felt at being obliged to put in execution the decree againſt his 
friend. Perhaps, he ought on that day to have mounted his 
horſe, and, at the head of his guards, to have reſiſted ſuch a fla- 
grant breach of the conſtitution. But civil war, which alone 
could give the King any chance of ſafety, was fo repugnant to his 
heart, that he preferred ſacrificing his truſty ſubje&, rather than 
make an appeal to the people, which might have ſaved them 
both. At that time, it is true, Dumourier, Servan, Claviere, and 
Roland were the minifters ; and the King had no influence over 
his own privy-council. However this may be, the Duke de 
Briſſac could not, after that, eſcape the fate that threatened him; 
for even if he had not been impriſoned, he would not have quit- 
ted the royal family on the tenth of Auguſt, and in that cafe he 


would have fallen by the ſide of M. de Viomeſnil, or of M. 
Bachmann, 


The Duke de Briſſac was the comforter of all the unfortunate 
priſoners at Orleans, M. du Lery ſeemed oppreſſed with pro- 
found melancholy ſame days before his trial, The Duke wiſhed 
to know the reaſon. He was informed that the unfortunate man 
was afflicted at the idea of leaving a wife and two children with- 
out any reſource. He reſtored to du Lery his former undaunted 
firmneſs, by ſecuring to bath his wife and children an annuity 


of twelve hundred livres [about fifty pounds a-year.] I ſhould 


fall ſhort of the truth, were I to attempt to deſcribe all the in- 
ſtances of loyalty, dignity, and true greatneſs which eminently 


diſtinguiſhed the Duke's career for fifty years. It is enough to 


ſay, he was one of the ſmall number of perſons, who, in theſe 
late times, exhibited to our view what the principal nobility of 
France once were, and what they ſtill ought to be. It is the 
{mallneſs of this number of genuine nobility that fills with deſpair 
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ſuch people as ſincerely wiſh to propoſe to us a Houſe of Lords 


like that in England ; but which conſtitutes the happineſs of thoſe 
who would be glad to avail themſelves of that ſcarcity, in order 


to make up ſuch a houſe with bankers, lawyers, and academi- 


cians. 


Anthony de Leſſart, the Miniſter for the Fo- 


| reign Department, formerly a councillor of ſtate, 


and Miniſter for the Home Department. 


M. de Leſſart had been accuſed and impriſoned on the tenth 
of March, in conſequence of an intrigue in which Briſsot was the 
agent, and of which a miniſter, whom De Leſsart had cauſed to 
be diſmiſsed from office, was the ſoul. The grounds of the ac- 
cuſation were his not having declared war, without which, ſaid 
Briſsot, we ſhould never have had a republic. Thus M. de Leſ- 
fart's crime was his having been faithful to the conſtitution, and 
his wanting to ſecure its continuance. . M. de Leſsart was a man 
of abilities, of great application to buſineſs, and of fincere at- 
tachment to the King's perſon. The obligations he thought 
bimſelf under to M. Necker had made him, in ſome ſort, the 
mere creature and ſervile admirer of that miniſter. . M. Necker, 
in his vindication of Lewis XVI. cited, as a ſolemn evidence, the 
words addreſsed to him by his friend Leſsart from the glooms of 
his priſon, ſome days before his death. It was juſt as if the ge- 
nius of virtue was to call up the genius of friendſhip from the 
regions below ; while, at the very ſame time, Necker's daughter 


and the competitor of her father's friend were ſeen together in 


public in a neighbouring country I- But, being fully employed 
in painting crimes, mere vice is too inconſiderable for my notice, 
II return therefore to M. de Leſsart. He kept up, during his 
confinement at Orleans, a conſtant correſpondence with the 
court. Even in his priſon, he-was the beſt informed man in all 
France. He had there foretolda hundred times the king's death, his 
own death, and that of all the perſons who have ſuffered ſince: 


he gave excellent advice, which: was never followed ; finally, he 
| Sg 
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ſaw his laſt hour approach, with all the courage and coolneſs of 
the braveſt ſoldier, or of the moſt refigned philoſopher. His 
death ſecured to him a reputation which his former acquaintance 
and connections would have otherwiſe diſgraced for ever. 


Charles Xavier Joſeph de Franqueville d'Aban- 
cour, one of M. Calonne's relations, and miniſter 
tor the war department on the 1oth of Auguſt. 

John Arnaud de Caſtellane, biſhop of Mende, 
an old man of fixty, accuſed, without proof, of 
having excited diſturbances in the department of 
la Lozere. 

John Baptiſte de Rets, captain of the national 
guards in that department, and included in the 
ſame charge with the biſhop of Mende. He was 
a couſin of La Fayette's. 

Charles Francis de Malvoiſin, a lieutenant colo- 
nel in Monſieur's regiment of dragoons, accuſed 
of enliſting men for Coblentz. It was he, who, 
at the time the Marſeillais broke into the priſon at 
Orleans, jumped down from the roof, and broke 
lus leg. 

Charles Francis Mark, a journeyman apcthecary 
of Toul, about eighteen years of age. 


It was this young man, who had informed againſt M. de 
Malvoiſin; but he had been guilty of ſuch contradictions and 
prevarication, when confronted with the accuſed, that the court 
reſolved to commit him. This is another inſtance, which ſerves 
to ſhew upon what frivolous grounds the legiſlative body paſſed | 
decrees of impeachment. This Mark, after his commitment, 
amuſed himſelf in ſtealing from all his fellow: priſoners. 

Vor. II. H h Michael 
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Michael Diendonne de Loyaute, an officer of arti}. 
lery, and ſon of the celebrated general of the ſame 
name. 


He had been accuſed of being one of the three who intended 
to deliver up the citadel and town of Straſburg to the Prince of 
Conde. Of twelve witnefes, whom the ſolicitors had ſent for, 
eleven declared they did not even know him. The twelfth was 
the informer. M. de Loyauté was run through the body in 
ſeveral places, when the aſſaſſins left him to fall upon the Duke 
de Briſſac. He had ſufficient ſtrength and preſence of mind to 
retire to a neighbouring houſe, and to eſcape from the aſſaſſins 
by going from one hoſpital to another, and from one hiding 
place to another, till he at laſt got away to England. 


Hyacinthus Joſeph de Silly, an officer of the 
regiment of Bourbonnais, included in the ſame 
charge with M. de Loyaute, but leſs fortunate. 

Lewis Joſeph Meyer, a taylor of Straſburg, 
charged with the ſame crime as Meflrs. de Silly, 
and de Loyaute. 

Hubert de Laſſaux, a brigadier in the original 
German regiment of guards, 


He was going to quit France, in order to return to the coun- 
try of hic forefathers, and there to end his days. He was ſixty 
five years old. He was apprehended on the frontiers; anf 
having been accuſed as an emigrant and as an enliſter of men 
for Cohlentz, a decree of impeachment was paſſed againſt him 
and his fellow-traveller. | 


John Baptiſte de Chappes, an officer in the light 
horſe. 
John Baptiſte Etienne la Riviere, a juſtice of 


peace, of the ſection of Henry IV. at Paris. _ 
5 : * 0 . E 
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The crime laid to La Riviere's charge was his having received 
a malicious information againſt Bazire, Chabot, Merlin, and 
Carra ; and his having put the law in force againſt them ac- 
cording to the ſtrict letter of the conſtitution. The faction 
could never forgive the obſtinacy with which he perſiſted in 
being right, when he appeared at the bar of the Aſſembly, firſt to 
aſk what he had to do, and the ſecond time to give an account 
of what he had done. His clocution was very graceful and per- 
ſuaſive. He had gained the good opinion of the judges from his 
very firſt examination; and he would have been acquitted, ſome 
days later. His courage failed him, when he ſaw the Marſeillais 
maſters of Orleans. He had at firſt plunged headlong into the 
revolution: he had not only been a member of the firſt rebel- 
hous municipality ; but he was one of thoſe who had gone in 
perſon to Compiegne in purſuit of M. Bertier, to bring him to 
Paris to face the daggers of aſſaſſins. 


Francis Maria Jerome Charlier Dubreuil, an 
officer of . . . . , accuſed of enliſting for the army 
of the emigrants. 

Anthony Gautier, M. Dubreuil's ſervant. 

Peter Molette, a fruiterer from the vicinity of 
Lyons. 


Arreſted on the ground of ſome letters of his, the ſeals of 
which were broke open, and on a ſuſpicion that in his bills of 
parcels and invoices he deſcribed the ziers etat (the commonealty) \ 
under the name of potatoes, the nobility under the name of apples, 
and the clergy under that of pears. This poor countryman was 
hacked and cut to pieces with hangers : he was, however, able to 
crawl to the ſtair-caſe where M. de Loyaute had taken refuge, to 
{et the blood run out of his wounds. He was ſo mained, that it 
is not ſuppoſed he could ſurvive it. 


Offers of the Regiment of Cambrey. 

The author here inſerts the names cf fifteen officers and ſubal- 
terns, belonging to the above regiment, who fell in the maſ- 

| | ſacre; 


| 
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facre ; and of five who eſcaped. The only one of the for- 
mer, to whoſe name he ſubjoins any particular remark, is 
a M. Joſeph Duroux, the ſon of the famous lawyer who 

formerly pleaded the cauſe of Calas, and who was made, 
for his merit on that occaſion, principal magiſtrate of 
Thoulouſe. 

To this liſt are added the names of eighteen others who ſuf. 
fered at the ſame time; but reſpecting whom the writer 
of this account had not been informed of any intereſting 
particulars. 


— — — — 
— 


Recapitulation of the Perſons maſſacred in the different 
Priſons at Paris, in the courſe of a few days, from 
Sunday the 2d til! Friday the 71h of Sept. 1792. 


244 at the Convent of the Carmelites and at St, 
Firmin's Seminary. 
180 at the Abbey of St. Germain, 
73 at the Cloiſter of the Bernardins. 
45 at the Hoſpital of La Salpetriere. 
8; at the Conciergerie. 
214 at the Chätelet. 
164 at the Hotel de la Force. 
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To theſe ſhould be added the poor creatures who 
were put to death in the hoſpital of Bicetre, and in 
the yards at la Salpetriere; thoſe who were drowned 
at the Hotel de la Force ; and all thoſe who were 


dragged out of the dungeons of the Conciergerie 


and the Chatelet, to be butchered on the Pont- au- 
change, the number of whom it will ever be impoſ- 
ſible preciſely to aſcertain, but which may, without 
exaggeration, be computed at 8,000 individuals. 


tl 


LATE PICTURE OF PARIS. 


General Reflections on the Maſſacres in the Month of 
September. 


E have juſt taken a ſurvey of the ſhocking 

ſcenes, which, to the eternal diſgrace of 
Paris, ſucceeded thoſe of the 1oth of Auguſt. 
Almoſt eight thouſand new victims were added 
to the four thouſand of the preceding month. 
Thus, in the courſe of thirty days, twelve thou- 
ſand human creatures were firack out of the 
population of a fingle city, while all the civil 
officers and magiſtrates ſeemed to enjoy the full 
exerciſe of power : yet, not only the cries of pub- 
lic vengeance, which are heard throughout all 
Europe loudly demanding the puniſhment of the 
murderers, have hitherto remained unſatisfied ; 
but we have been even kept almoſt in the dark 
with reſpect to the perſons, who were the real au- 
thors of theſe laſt acts of unparalleled atrocity. 


A debate on this ſubject has taken place between 
the two parties, who are now ſtruggling for ſupe- 
Vo. I. 11 riority 
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riority in France, and one of whom, proud of 
their roth of Auguſt, as the conſtitutionaliſts are 
of their immortal 14th of July, throw all the guilt 
of the 24 of September on their adverſaries, nearly 


in the ſame manner as La Fayette hoped to elude - 


all reproach for the events of the zth of October 
by his pretended ſleep, and by imputing the whole 
to the Duke of Orleans. 


All the attempts to inveſtigate this matter, 
which have been made in the Aſſembly, have only 
ſerved to embroil more and more ſo clear a queſ- 
tion. The liberty of the preſs, and the ſpirit of 
party have multiplied miſtakes on this head in 
ſeveral places, particularly in England. Roland 
and Briſſot have their partiſans even in this coun- 
try; and the Girondins on the banks of the Thames 
always ſee Marat, and nobody but Marat, in theſe 
aſſaſſinations, and will not allow that the 10th of 
Auguſt was only the prelude to them, and that the 
perſons who prepared the one cannot be ſeparated 
from thoſe who executed the other. 


I have even heard foreigners aſcribe thoſe ſcenes 
of havoc to the Duke of Brunſwick's proclama- 
tion: yet they confeſſed, in the ſame breath, that 
this inſignificant proclamation, in which he threat- 
ened not to leave one ſtone upon another in Paris, 


was not of a nature to frighten the Marſeillais, 
the 
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the fœderates, or the other actors in thoſe mut- 
derous ſcenes, who had not the leaſt property at 
Paris; and that, on the contrary, all thoſe, whom 
the proclamation ſeemed to menace, expected the 
Duke of Brunſwick with impatience, relying on 
his philanthropy, and on his reſpect for every man's 


property. 


In the midſt of ſo many contradictory aſſertions, 
we muſt endeavour to ſtrike out the truth, and to 
fix public opinion on the real cauſe of the 2d of 
September. For this purpoſe I muſt lay before 
the reader three principal papers that were pub- 
liſhed by thoſe whom the different parties recipro- 
cally accuſe. 


The firſt is a copy of the ſpeech of Mons1EuR, 
the King's brother, to the French nobility, on the 23d 
of Auguſt, juſt before their entering France. 


The ſecond is Rolaud's perfidious letter to the 
National Aſſembly, that famous letter of the 3d of 
September, in which we ſee an old miniſter, with 
falſe wit, boaſting of his own crimes, in order to 
charge the common council with having followed 
his example; compoſing harmonious and well 
turned periods in his cloſet, inſtead of exerting 
his official authority at the ſeveral priſons ; and 
ſtriving to palliate murders, which cannot fail, 
$1.3 {ooner 
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ſooner or later, to rouſe public and private ven- 
geance. The demon of pride muſt certainly have 
dictated this letter. 


The third is the horrid addreſs to the departments 


from the committee of inſpection belonging to the common 


council, inviting the former to imitate the city of 
Paris ;—an addreſs which, as is very well known, 
was diſpatched from the Chancery-office by Dan- 
ton's two ſecretaries, Camillus Deſmoulins and 


Faber d'Eglantine, and was counterſigned by 
himſelf, 


I am almoſt aſhamed to exhibit in one view 
what France regards as her proudeſt boaſt, and 
what human nature muſt bluſh at as its greateſt 
reproach and diſgrace. I ſincerely beg pardon of 
the princes for introducing them to public notice 
in ſuch company as that of Roland and Marar. 
But I remember that Vernet, when painting the 


| Horrors of a ſea-ſtorm, and when the coaſt was ſeen 


covered with wrecks and dead bodies, often ſhot 
through the gloomy ſcenes a ray of comfort ; and 
how was it poſſible for me, but by means of ſome 
ſuch chearing contraſt, to render this late picture of 
my country intereſting, or even endurable ? 


Monfreur's 


cc 


cc 
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Monfieur's Speech to the French Nobility. 


*© GENTLEMEN, 


«© Tomorrow we are to enter 
« France. That memorable day mult have a 
&« neceflary influence on the ſeries of operations 
* which are committed to our management; and 


ce the fate of France will probably depend upon 
e gur conduct. 


Jou are no ſtrangers to the ſlanders, with 
6 which our enemies never ceaſe to aſperſe us, 
* nor to their induſtry in propagating a report, 
* that we are re- entering our native country, for 
* no other purpole but to glut private revenge. 


* It is by our conduct, Gentlemen, by the cor. 
ce dial reception we give to all thoſe who may re- 
* turn from their errors to our friendly embrace, 
* that we ſhall convince all Europe, that the 
“French nobility, deriving new luſtre from their 
© misfortunes and their firmneſs, know how ta 
conquer their enemies, and to pardon the miſ- 
takes and deluſion of their countrymen. 


„The powers and authority, with which we are 
* inveſted, would give us a right to exact what 
our intereſt and our glory inſpire us with; but 


113 we 
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ce we are addreſſing ourſelves to French chevaliers, 
© whoſe hearts, inflamed with true honour, will 
ce never forget the duties which that noble ſenti- 
e ment preſcribes.” 


Could a nobler, or a more affecting profeſſion 
of faith have been made by the French princes and 
the emigrant gentry, when ſupported by an army 
which they had a right to believe irreſiſtible, if it 
had not been forced by the ſeaſon and other ex- 
traneous circumſtances to diſperſe ? After reading 
this ſpeech, who will dare to charge them with 
having provoked revenge and ſlaughter. 


I ſhall now contraſt with this ſpeech Roland's 
letter, every line of which breathes a ſpirit of baſe- 
neſs and cruelty. Necker had virtue conſtantly on 
the tip of his tongue, ſomething like this fellow ; 
but he had at leaſt the diſcretion not to excuſe 
publicly the crimes, of which he filently availed 
himſelf on the 23d of June, &c. But what ren- 
ders Roland's letter ſtill more curious is its being 
a well-drawn picture of democracy, and of its 
dangers. | 


Co 


Copy of a Letier from M. Roland, Miniſter for the 
Home Department, lo the National Aſſembly, printed 
by the Aſſembly's Order, 


Paris, September 3, in the fourth 
Year of Liberty, and the firſt 
of Equality. 


« MR. PRESIDENT, 


] am about to diſcharge 
* a ſacred duty, the performance of which may 
© colt me dear; but I never betrayed, I never 
«entered into any compromiſe with my con- 
* ſcience ; and I ſhall always be obedient to its 
e dictates, whatever may be the conſequence. 


* It is unneceſſary, on the preſent occaſion, to 
* enter into any detail of the circumſtances which led 
ce me, for the firſt time, to a ſhare in the miniſtry, — 
* to an office, which I neither deſired, nor expect- 
*ed(1). I had no object in view but the oppor- 


. (1) So complete a maſter of ſtate-craft as you are would never 
wiſh to remind us of 55e circumftances. But you cannot make 
the King's friends forget that your promotion was owing to the 
intrigues of Dumourier, your colleague ; of Briſſot, your fana- 
tical panegyriſt; and of Condorcet, your protector and patron. 

13 Every 
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ce tunity of unfolding principles which have the 
* love of human nature for their baſis. I told the 
* truth without diſeuiſe or reſerve to a King, whom I 
* {aw lixely to invoive the whole empire in his own 
* 7uin(2). Nothing could then check my cou- 
* rage: I love my country too well to think even 
* of glory: and when the welfare of all is at ſtake, 
Jam never influenced by any ſelfiſh conſidera- 
* tion. The weight of office has again been laid 
% upon me by the confidence of my country, and 


Every body knows that your party threatened to impeach the 
Queen, if the King did not model his privy council according to 
their wiſhes, immediately after the accuſation of Deleſſart; and 
you were one of thoſe whom his Majeſty was then compelled to 
appoint. 


(2) If you had any truth to tell the King, was it not your 
duty, filly old man! to ſpeak to him with reſpect and firmneſs, 
inſtead of publiſhing your ſentiments to the world in the alarm- 
ing manner you did, after your diſmiſſion from office? The 
printing of your traitorous letter was an appeal to the populace, 
It was a direct challenge to your King: —it was a perſonal ſtrug- 
gle with him for his throne. He ſhould have cruſhed ſuch a 
daring reptile in the duſt. —The happineſs of ſociety required it. 
But he ſuffered you to live.—Death has been his fate; and you 
have taken his place on that throne which was the fond object of 
your wiſhes —Well! now that a decree of impeachment has 
been paſſed againſt you, confeſs that truth, for which you pro- 


feſſed ſo ſacred a regard—Proclaim it to the ſervile courtiers of 


popular favour : and you will then at leaſt have the merit of 
doing ſome ſervice to mankind, betore your execution. 
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« at a ſtill more critical period than before. 1 11 
« ſubmitted to it without heſitation, becauſe I look 
ce upon the confidence and the call of my country 
« as a law. I ſhall never ſhrink from the burthen, 
« while 1 have life, or ſtrength to ſupport it for 
« the general good; but it is my duty to lay it 
t down the moment I fee! myſelf nothing more than 
« g repreſentative phantom, without power and with- 
ce out influence (3). 
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« But let me aſk, what is the exact ſtate of our 
ce affairs at preſent? What are the conſequences 
« likely to attend ſuch a fituation ? What are the 
obligations it lays us under? 
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&« I know very well that revolutions are not reducible 
« fo any common flandard (4); but 1 alſo know that 


« the 


(3) You complain of being only a repreſentative phantom, without 
power, and without influence. Was the King any thing more dur- 
ing his conflitutional reign, in conſequence of your calumnies ? 
Had you more power, or more influence, the firſt time you went 
into adminiſtration, and while you then continued in it? Was 
it in the people, or in Lewis the Sixteenth that you found the 
greateſt obſtacles to good order, to juſtice, and to the ſovereiguiy 
of the law ? As you have been ſeated at the table of Kings, aud 
have alſo been entertained at the banquet of the people, you can 


tel] us which of the two affor ds the greater number of poiſoned 
diſhes, 4 


(4) You know that revolutions are not reducible to any common /7 11+ 
dard. Why then did you madly excite an inſurrection? 7 
„„ e | did 
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t the power, which brings them about, ſhould al- 
* ways ſecure the ſanction of law, and abide by it, 
6 unleſs a total diſſolution of the ſtate is intended. 
The wrath of the people, and the im petuoſity of 
* an inſurrection may be compared to a torrent, 
* which overturns obſtacles that no other power 
© could have deſtroyed, but the overflowings of 
&« which will ſpread its devaſtations far and wide, un- 
&« leſs it ſoon falls back into its channel. Had it 
© not been for the tenth of Auguſt, it is evident 
« that we muſt have been ruined (5). The court, 


did you juſtify the ſubverſion of all order, when it was in your 
power to prevent it ? Can we ſuppoſe that the proprietor of an 
eſtate, in order to fertilize his land, would ever be fo filly as to 
break down a flood-gate, and to let in a torrent that was likely to 
ſpread univerſal devaſtation ? 


(5) Who muſt have been ruined ? We! Yes, the whole tribe 
of rebels and regicides, whoſe pride was flattered, and whoſe ra- 
pacity was fed by the revolution, muſt have been ruined, but 
for the tenth of Auguſt -a hundred thouſand individuals, who 
ſprung out of the revolution, juſt as inſects are ingendered by 
putrefaction, and who ſpread their peſtilential influence over 
France and all Europe, like one of the plagues with which 
Heaven afflicted Egypt !—a hundred thouſand individuals, who 
by means of terror and diviſion have got to be complete maſters; 
and who are now quarrelling with one other for heaps of aſhes, 
moiſtened with human blood! Thoſe are the perſons, who muff 
bave been ruined, but for the tenth of Auguſt ; and who will not 
eſcape due puniſhment, when the divine wrath is to be ſatisfied. 
As for you, Roland, that wrath follows cloſely your profeſſion of 
faith; for you are already undone. 


ee which 
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te which had long been making preparations, wait- 
ce ed for the moment to complete all its treachery 
te to ſpread, as it were, the = of death over Paris; 
« and there to reign by means of terror (6). The 
« people, who always determine with readineſs and 
« juſtice, when they are not mifled or deceived, 
ec anticipated the moment fixed upon for their 
e deſtruction, and made it fatal to the conſpi- 
*© rators. 


« Victory muſt, from the very nature things, 
* and from that of the human heart, be attended 
« with ſome exceſſes. The roaring of the ſea 
e continues for a long time after a violent tempeſt. 
% But every thing has its proper limits; and it is 
high time to ſet bounds ta thoſe exceſſes.” 


& If a ſlate of diſorder and tumult ſhould become 
te habitual :—if zealous men, but without knowledge 
or conſiſtency, ſhoulg preſume to interfere every day 
te with government, and clog its wheels :—if, by means 
* of popular favour, obtained with great ardour, and 
e ſupported with great loquacity, they ſhould ſcatter 
* abroad the feeds of miſtruſt and impeachment, ex- 
* citing the rage of the people, and dictating proſer ip- 


ce Hons . « « .. government would then become a mere 


(6) If it was the intention of the court to reign by means of 
terror, what are the means ſince made uſe of by you and your 
party to eſtabliſh your reign ? | 
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* ſhadow, or a non-eutity; and it would be the duty 
4 of any honeſt man, who had been placed at the helm 
40 10 quit that poſt the moment he found himſelf unable 
* to fleer the veſſel of Hate, well knowing that he was 
* mot put there for ſhow, but for action (7). The 
& proviſional common council has done the coun, 
te try great ſervices. It does not want my teſti. 
* mony on this head; but I ſpeak from the over- 
de flowings of my heart. Yet the common council 
e is now very wrong in continuing the exerciſe of 
* a revolutionary power, which becomes perni— 
* cious, if extended beyond the inſtant of neceſ- 
« ſity. I cannot help adding, that the common 
* council will bring great calamities upon us, if 
it does not immediately canfine itſelf within its 
“ juſt limits. This is another declaration which [ 
„make with as much boldneſs as the former; for 
eit is our duty to ſpeak the truth to the people, as 
well as to kings; and I ſhall not ſuppreſs it in 


„ addreſſing myſelf to the one any more than to 
the other, 


(7) How was it poſſible that you could write ſuch a para- 
graph? Could fear or rage have ſuch an effect on your memory, 
as to make you forget that in thoſe few lines you were paſſing 
ſentence on yourſelf? Could the King, whoſe exiſtence you 4:/- 
organixed, whoſe adminiſtration you impeached, and whoſe perſon 
vou proſeribed, have faid more in his laſt will, where he reminds 
his ſon, that a king without authority, cannot command m_ 
and is more detrimental than uſeful, 


fe The 
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« The Aſſembly has paſſed wiſe decrees, which 


« preſerve in a general council the commiſſioners 
„ who continue to enjoy the confidence of the 
« {e&ions. But that council, as the name itſelf im- 
« plies, is ſolely for the purpoſe of deliberating 
e on meaſures. Action, for the ſake of greater 
« unity and vigour, ſhould be concentred in the 
© municipal body. To this body alone the exe- 
e cutive part belongs; and the mayor ſhould en- 
e joy the influence which is expreſsly given him by 
the law. Yet theſe juſt boundaries appear to be 
« either unknown, or forgotten: the public are 
e often ſurpriſed and perplexed by contradictory 
te orders; and cannot always tell by whom they 
«are iſſued. Thus the reſponſibility of the mi- 
ce niſter and of the mayor becomes fallacious or 
e cruel, as it is attached to facts of which they have 
“ no knowledge, cr which they cannot prevent. 
© Never was unity of action more neceffary than 
at preſent. A numerous and well-diſciplined 
e army of enemies have forced their way into our 
© territories : they threaten our metropolis : their 
e deſperate fury is directed to this object: here 
* they hope to glut their revenge; o diſſolve the 
* government (8); and to profit by our diſunion. 


(3) You ſay that the enemies, who were advancing, hoped 
to diſſolve the government. Yet you confels that there was no go- 
vernment, as all the powers of the ſtate were involved in ſuch 
diſorder, irregularity, and confuſion, as to be totally inefficient. 
Shall we never find any conſiſtency in your aſſertions ? 


cc No 
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« No doubt, the energy of the people, if well di- 
* rected, will oppoſe infurmountable barriers to 
te their progreſs ; but it is preciſely to give it that 
* direftion that unanimity and vigour are neceſ- 
„ ſary. Both theſe are impoſſible, when every 
4 body wants to command, I have known the 
c miniſter for the war department lament the de- 
* lays occaſioned in the forming of a camp by the 
interference of commiſſioners, full of zeal and 


* ardour, but total ſtrangers to things of that 
% kind, 


J grant that the people have a right, either 
ce perſonally or by means of delegates, to ſee what 
is doing by the executive power; but they 
« ſhould let this power act, at the riſk of periſhing 
« in its own diſputes. The perſons inveſted with 
c {uch power muſt either enjoy the confidence of 
the people, or not. In the latter caſe, they 
© ovght to reſign: in the former, they ſhould exert 
© with full energy the power intruſted to them. 
& A jealous uneaſineſs ſtill keeps the minds of men 
in a ſort of ferment, and fills them with preju— 
* dices againſt this power, as if it rendered all men, 
to whom i, was committcd, eſsentially vicious (9) ; as 


cc if 


(9) What right have you, vile wretch ! impudently to call 
all thoſe mer, vicious, who preceded you in the functions of the 
executive power, white you pretend to an exemption from the 


ſame 
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« if a ſameneſs of names could alſo cauſe a ſame- 
« neſs of things; and as if reſponſible miniſters 


«© could have any thing in common with ſuch a 
« being as an inviolable King! 


&© Yeſterday the impeachment of the miniſtry 
* was confidently ſpoken of even in the town-hall ; 
e and though the charges were of a vague nature, 
as no ſpecific grounds could be pointed out, yet 
they were made with ſuch warmth and poſitive- 
e neſs of aſſertion as to ſtrike the fancy, to deceive 
for a moment, and to deſtroy that confidence, 


without which no man ought to hold any office 
ein a free government. 


% Yeſterday alſo, in a meeting of the preſidents 
© of all the ſections, who were called together at 
* the mayor's houſe by the miniſtry, with a view 
e of conciliating their attachment by ſatisfactory 
* and mutual explanations, I perceived that miſ- 
{© truſt, which is ever ſuſpicious and inquiſitive ;— 


ſame charge? How did you come to be made the judge of the 
intentions of the King and the court? Ah! had they ſtill re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the executive power, during theſe lament- 
able times, you would have ſeen your Monarch face your aſ- 
ſaſſins, in order to reſcue you from their daggers; while you, 
with all your boaſted virtue, inſtead of employing that uſurped 
power to repreſs ſuch abominations, think you diſcharge your 
duty by calumniating the King whom you dethroned. | 


4 which 
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ce which encourages diſorder, and cramps every 
operation. 


« Yeſterday was a day, over the events of which 
ce we ought perhaps to ſpread a veil. I know that the 
* people in their vengeance are guided by a ſort of juſ- 
© tice (10). They do not ſeize upon, as victims, 
every body that happens to fall in the way of 
* their fury: they direct that fury againſt perſons, 
* whom they lock upon as having been too long 
« ſpared by the ſword of the law, and whom the 
a perilous ſtate of affairs ſuggeſts the expediency 
of ſacrificing without delay. But I know that 
„it is eaſy for wicked men and traitors to pervert 
to the worſt purpoles ſuch a ferment of the public 
& mind, and that it is therefore neceſſary to check 
* it. I know we ought to publiſh to all France a 
declaration, that the executive power could neither 
&« foreſee nor prevent thoſe acts of outrage (11). 1 

* know 


(10) The horror excited by ſuch expreſſions muſt make one's 
hair ſtand erect. They certainly cannot want any comment. 


(11) You ſay, that the executive power could not prevent them, 
But what is the truth of the matter * This is it: On the ſecond 
and third of September, the only victims as yet murdered were 
prieſts, a princeſs, a few Swiſs, and ſome of the gentry ; and the 
wrath of the virtuous miniſter beheld ſach ſacrifices with ſavage 
complacency. But what hindered him, on the evening of the 


ſecond, from ſending to Santerre that requiſition for the aid of 
; the 


4% 


te 


the 
that 
was 
inſte 
falſe 
follc 


40 tþ 
* 


$7 [ih 


i know. that it is the duty of the conſtituted au- 
te thorities to put a ſtop to them, or to look upon 
„ themſelves 


the military, which he fent on the fourth, not till the moment 
that ſome criminals were going to be butchered, and a decree 
was paſſed againſt himſelf ? Was it not his duty to have done ſo, 
inſtead of waſting his time in compoſing this tireſome detail of 
falſchood, and getting it printed on the third of September ? The 
following are copies of the requiſition he addreſſed to Santerre, 
and of the anſwer made by the latter: 


Copy of a Letter from M. Roland, M: nifter for the Home Department, 
to M. Santerre, dated the fourth of September, in the Fourth Year 
of Liberty. | 


& Icharge you, Sir, ih the name of the nation, and by the 
« order of the National Aſſembly, and of the Executive Power, 
« to employ all the forces, which the law has put into your hands, 
© to prevent the ſecurity of perſons and of property from being 
*yiolated ; and I now declare you reſponſible for all the out- 
* rages that may be committed againſt any citizen whatever in 
paris. I ſend you a copy of the law that preſcribes to you that 
* vigilance and that protection of perſons and property which J 
*recommend. I fhall alſo inform the National Aſſtmbly and 
the mayor of Paris of my having tranſmitted to you theſe or- 
ders.“ | 


o N Santerre's Anſwer. 
M. MintsTEs, 


& I have this inſtant received your letter. It charges me, in 
* the name of the law, to watch over the ſecurity of the citizens. 
* You open afreſh the wounds with which my heart is ulcerated, 
© on receiving intelligence every inſtant of the violation of that 
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* themſelves as antſihilated. I alſo know that this 


very declaration expoſes me to the rage of ſome 
* incendiaries. Well ! they may take away my 
„life: I wiſh to preſerve it only for the ſake of 
* liberty and equality: were theſe to be violated, 
© or deſtroyed either by the reign of foreign de. 
&* pots, or by the miſconduct of a deluded people, 
* 1 ſhould hope to live no longer. But while I 
have breath, I ſhall do my duty. This is the 
only felictty of which I am ambitious, and which 
© no power upon earth can rob me of. 


* It is neceſſary for the ſalvation of Paris that 
* all the civil powers ſhould inſtantly return to 
* their proper channel, and be confined within 
* their reſpective limits. I cannot help repeating, 
that the approach of the enemy, and the vigorous 
* meafures which muſt be taken to repel them, in- 


jaw, and of the enormities that are committed. I have the ho- 
* nonr to acquaint you, that, as ſoon as I heard the people were 
sat the priſons, I iſsued the moſt preciſe orders to the com- 
« manding officers of the ſeveral battalions, to form numerous 
„ patroles ; and to the officers upon duty at the Temple, and 
« ſuch as were ſtationed near the King's reſidence, and the Hate! 
© de la Force, to whom I recommend the care of that priſon, 
„which was not yet attacked. 


] am going to redouble my efforts with the national guards; 
« and I ſwear to you, that, ſhould they remain inactive, I will 
« ſhield with my own body the firſt citizen, to whom any vio- 
« lence may be offered.” 
« diſpenſibly 
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10 diſpenſibly require ſuch a combination of force 
& and unity of action as cannot be found in this 
& claſh of contending authorities. It behoves the 
© National Aſſembly to declare its ſentiments on 
& this head with the dignity and. firmneſs which 
« ſuch important concerns require. It was my 
« duty to lay this ſtate of affairs before the houſe, 
te that it may directly proceed in its wiſdom to 
« ſuitable determinations; and that, even in caſe 
© theſe determinations ſhould not produce the de- 
« fired effect, which is a very afflicting but frank 
« ſuppoſition, the metropolis may be prevented 
from involving the whole empire in its ruin, 


“But the people; liſtening with docility to the 
voice of their legiſlators, made acquainted by 
e them with the real ſtate of affairs, and with their 
c own true intereſts, called back alſo from their 
& raſh deviations to the regular line they ought to 
“ purſue, will ſoon be made ſenſible that it is their 
* duty to honour their own work, and to obey 
© their repreſentatives till the time fixt for re- 
e electing the members of the Legiſlative Body 


with ſtill greater powers. They will perceive 


© that the fate of the metropolis depends on its 
* union with the different departments. They 
* know that the South, full of fire, energy, and 
* courage, was ready to ſeparate itſelf, in order 
to ſecure its own independence, when the revo- 
K k 2 « lution 
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r jution of the tenth of Auguſt became the means 
of procuring us a convention which is to unite and 
* cement all (12). They know that the wiſe and 
* the timid would readily join to eſtabliſh this 
© convention elſewhere, if Paris did not hold out 
to us the happy union of the greateſt liberty 
© with the talents and knowledge which guide and 
e ſupport public opinion. In the firſt moment of 
* calm reflection, they muſt be convinced, that 
* the ſuccours they expect from all the depart- 
* ments can only be the fruits of that unanimity 
* and confidence, which the maintenance of good 
& order and a due ſubmiſſion to the laws eſtabliſh 
and juſtify, They will diſcover, in fine, that 
ce their ſecret enemies may avail themſelves of this 
« ferment to ruin their beſt friends, and their moſt 
formidable champions. Let them ſhudder at 
ce this idea, and put a ſtop to the preſent career of 
© outrage | A 74/7 anger, and indignation, carried to 
&* the utmoſt height, begin proſcriptions, which at firſt 
fall only upon the guilty ; but in which errors, or 


(12) A convention to cement all ! See what that convention has 
given birth to ;—a fpirit of inteſtine diviſion ;—a rending aſun- 
der of all parts of the kingdom ;—a war between the whole hu- 
man race ;—a ſeries of murders which nothing can reſtrain ;— 
and laſtly, what you, no doubt, will call a coxnseiracy (after the 
regicide where you preſided as miniſter), I mean, the arreſting 
of your colleagues, and your own impeachment on the z iſt of 
May. 

& private 


„ 
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private paſſions may ſoon involve the innocent (13). 
% We are ſtill in time; but we have not a ſingle 
* moment more to loſe. Let our legiſlators de- 
ce clare themſelves ; let the people hearken ; and 
&« Jet the dominion of the law be eſtabliſhed. 


« As for me, who bid equal defiance to miſre- 
« preſentation and malignity, becauſe I have no- 
thing in view but the good of all, which I feel 
« it my duty to promote by every means in my 
„power, I have devoted my life to juſtice, to 
truth; I ſhall never ſwerve from either. 


I am ready to remain at my poſt till death, if 
« I can be uſeful there, and if I am thought ſo: 


* but I am equally ready to reſign, and now do it 


* 1n expreſs terms, if any body elſe be found bet- 
« ter qualified to fill my place, or if the filence of 
* the laws ſhould continue to keep me in a ſtate 
ff of total inaction. 


% ROLAND.” 


(13) Here we ſee the doctrine of proſcriptions preached up, 
and juſtified at the very bar of the Aſsembly. La Fayette never 
went farther than to aſsert that inſurrection was a ſacred duty. 
Sylla and Marius have found a modern advocate in M. Roland. 
dome proſcriptions are juſt ! Then the anger of thoſe enemies 
who now proſcribe you is a juſt one! You have paſsed ſentence 
upon yourſelf; nothing remains for you but to have it executed. 
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We muſt now prepare to read the ſanguinary 
diſpatches of the common council of Paris to all 
the other common councils in the kingdom, 
While we are reading them, we muſt not forget, 
that Petion had appeared five days before at the 
bar of the Aſſembly, to juſtify the proceedings of 


this common council. He there boaſted of 


its virtues, its patriotiſm, its ſignal ſervices to 
the Nate, and all this to get its authority reſtored, 
Nor ſhould we forget, that Gorſas was then ap- 
pointed law printer, and that from the ſtrong re- 
ſemblance of the ſtile of this addreſs ta the language 
of his news-paper on the third, and on the fourth 
of September, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect that 
he was the author of it. 


Copy of a circulating Letter to the different Departments 
from the Committee of Inſpection belonging to the 
Common Council, dated the Third of September, and 
counter ſigned by Danton, the Chigf Fuſtice. 


« FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, 


« A ſhocking plot, concerted by the court, to 


* butcher all the patriots of the French empire,— 
« a plot, in which a great number of the members 
« of the National Aſſembly are found to have been 
&« involved, having, on the ninth of laſt month, 


reduced the common council of Paris to the 
| 6 cruel 


49 1 


ce cruel neceſſity of reſuming into its own hands 
© the power of the people, in order to ſave the na- 
« tion, this council left nothing undone to de- 
&« ſerve well of its country; and the National Aſ- 
“ ſembly itſelf has juſt concurred in giving it this 
e honourable teſtimony. But, could it be thought 
* poſſible that, even then, other plots, not lels 
* atrocious than the former, were concerting in 
te filence ! Theſe plots broke out at the very mo- 
© ment that the National Aſſembly, forgetting its 
& late declaration that the common council of Paris 
* bad ſaved the country, ſeemed eager to diſſolve it, 
* as the reward of its patriotiſm. This no ſooner 
* got abroad, than a general outcry, excited from 
* all parts, made the National Aſſembly ſenſible 
«* of the urgent neceſſity of a perfect union with 
e the people, and of a ſpeedy reſtoration of its 
fe former powers to the common council. 


&* Proud of thus feeling itſelf in full poſſeſſion of 
te the national confidence, which it will conſtantly 
ſtrive to deſerve more and more; placed alſo, 
te as the common council is, in the very center of 
e all conſpiracies; and determined to facrifice it- 
* {elf for the welfare of the ſtate; it will not make 
© a boaſt of having completely diſcharged its du- 
te ties, till it can obtain your approbation, the fond 
object of all its wiſhes, and of which it cannot 
be aſſured, till all the departments give their 
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* ſanction to the meaſures it has purſued for the 
* ſalvation of the commonwealth. 


5 Profeſling principles of the moſt perfect equa- 
* lity, and ambitious of no other privilege but the 
* honour of advancing firſt to the breach, it will 
te not delay reducing itſelf to a level with the ſmal- 
*© leſt common council in the whole empire, the 
very inſtant the country ſhall have nothing more 
* to apprehend from thoſe clouds of ferocious ſa- 
ca tellites that are now ſeen adyancing towards the 
* metropolis. | 


*The common council of Paris is alſo impa- 
* tient to inform its brethren in all the depart- 
© ments, that a part of the ferocious conſpirators, 
© who were confined in the priſons, have been put 
te to death by the people. Theſe acts of juſtice 
e were deemed indiſpenſible, to ſtrike a terror into 
* the myriads of traitors, who ſkulk within our 
* walls, at the moment that all true patriots were 
* going to march againſt the enemy. No doubt, 
„ the whole nation, after having been led to the 
« yery brink of a precipice by a long ſeries of 
of treachery, will adopt with eagerneſs a mea- 
e ſure ſo eſſential to the public ſafety ; and all 
& Frenchmen will cry out, like the Pariſians: Let 
* us march againſt the enemy; but let us not leave be- 
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t hind us thoſe perfidious aſſaſſins to butcher our wives 
c and children.” 


Friends and brethren, we expect that a part 
© of you will come to our aſſiſtance, and will unite 
te your efforts to ours in repelling the ſervile le- 
* pions of theſe deſpots, who have formed a con- 
& ſpiracy to effect the ruin of Frenchmen. We 
* are going in a body to ſave our country, and 
ee will ſhare with you the glory of reſcuing it from 
e the abyſs of deſtruction. 


Signed by 


* The Adminiſtrators of the Public Safety, and 
« their Aſsociates, Peter Duplain, Panis, 
« Sergent, Þ Enfant, Fourdeuil, Marat, the 
ce Friend of the People, de Forgas, le Clerc, 
„ Dufortre, Celly, appointed by the Common 
* Council, and met at the Mayoraliy. 


| September 3, 1792, 
N. B. Our brethren are requeſted to get this 


ff letter re- printed, and to tranſmit it to all the 
** municipalities within their reſpective circles.“ 


I do 
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do not ſuppoſe that any reader, after peruſing 
this addreſs, and Roland's letter, can be at a loſs 
in his opinion about the immediate authors, and 
the indirect abettors of the maſſacres. I ſhall 
however add a few circumſtances more ; and ſhall 
then take a ſummary view of the leading points of 
analogy between the laſt murders and thoſe of the 
1oth of Auguſt, | 


The actual perpetrators of thoſe bloody deeds 
are ſtill almoſt unknown. Strangers, for the 
greater part, to the people of Paris, or of ſo low 
and abject a claſs that ſeveral of them were only 
known in the places where they worked, by vague 
Chriſtian names, or by thoſe of their reſpective 
countries, they eſcape notice, and are hid in their 
own dirt, If the names of a few of them have 
been picked up,* in order to be one day preſented 

to 

* Several of them, no doubt, are well known at Paris. Their 
own ferocity and violence would betray them. The following 


anecdotes may ſerve, at one time or pther, to lead to the detection 
of ſome of them. 


A labouring man in St. Dennis's Street, returning home 
covered with the blood of thoſe he had killed, frightened his wife 
in ſuch a manner that ſhe died ſuddenly. This man's neighbours 
may be able to give information of him. 


The atrocity of a young Marſeillais was conſpicuous in the 


maſſacres at the Abbey priſon, He boaſted his having murdered 
more 


£5 
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to the king's attorney general, it is to be preſumed 
that they will have met with their fate either on 
the 


more than fifty perſons with his own hand, to revenge the death 
of two brothers whom he had loſt in the inſurrection of the ioth 
of Auguſt, He may be traced by this anecdote. . 


The three men, who conducted St. Meard home, ſigned the 
certificate of his acquittal. I have ſeen that certificate and the 
fignatures, which may lead to the diſcovery of the perſons, 


A great many others, who were ſet at liberty, muſt have the 
like certificates. | 

It was a maſon, that M. de Champloſt had once employed, 
who recolleted him, and ſaved his life, amidſt a heap of dead 
bodies which had juſt fallen by his hand. 


In ſeveral of the ſeQions adjoining ta thoſe ſcenes of ſlaughter, 
the murderers, when tired, went to reſt themſelves; often 
ſhewed the ſweat and blood with which they were covered ; and 
made people give them ſomething to drink, and five livre notes 
for their day's work. The ſections then encouraged them, pitied 
their great fatigue, and paid them. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe what 
kind of people the ſections conſiſted of. 


We meet with the following anecdote in Louvet's anſwer to 
Robeſpierre : 


« One morning four men went to the houſe of the miniſter 
* for the home department, and addreſſed themſelves to citizen 
« Fepoul, one of the head clerks. They were armed with pikes 
and a mourning ſword ſtained with blood. They demanded 
the price of their labour, which they hag been told was to be 
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the frontiers, or in the internal diſturbances, long 
before the hand of juſtice can lay hold of them. 
| As 


& paid them by the miniſter for the home department. Citizen 
“ Fepoul, notwithſtanding the horrid explanations they entered 
« into, ſtill affected not to underſtand what kind of work they 
«© demanded payment for. You are to obſerve, that during this 
* ſtrange converſation, one of theſe workmen, overcome by the 
« double intoxication of blood and wine, had thrown himſelf 
* into an arm-chair, where he fell faſt aſleep. Fepoul's conſtant 
« reply was, yen had a job given you : you ſay you did it well : you 
* aſe for payment: notbing can be more reaſonable : but you ſhould 
& apply to thoſe who employed you. At laſt, the executioners, dif- 
4 ſatished enough, rouzed their companion, and went away. 
„ Between ſeven and eight o'clock the ſame evening, one of 
them returned with a written order to this purport : M. Yallte 
„de Villeneuve, the city treaſurer, is ordered to pay to Here 
were inſerted four names] the ſum of twelve livres each, for 
& having diſpatched the prieſts at St. Firmin's. The office-boy, 
% who recollected the fellow to be one of the four who had come 
e in the morning, would not ſuffer him to go in to citizen 
% Fepoul ; but being, on the other hand, very impatient to get 
& rid of the cruel creditor, he caſt his eye haſtily over the order, 
« did not give himſelf time to decypher the ſcribbled names of 
, the workmen, and of thoſe who had ſigned the order, and then 
running back to the head clerk's private apartment to refer to 
% the Royal Regiſter, he directly brought to the man citizen 
4 Vallée Villeneuve's addreſs, How the latter can get himſelf 
out of this buſineſs is not very clear.” 


Either Fepoul, the head clerk, or Villeneuve, the treaſurer, 
muſt have taken ſome memorandum of thoſe orders, or at leaſt 
of the names that were inſerted in them. 
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As to the popular judges, who had ſeated them⸗ 
ſelves on the bench to preſide over the maſſacres, 


three of them are known, Maillard at the Abbey, 


Tt cannot be a difficult matter to find out the name of the cor- 
poral who cauſed two innocent victims to be murdered in the 
following manner. We have Briſſot's teſtimony for the fact. 


“ At the Hotel de la Force, where they were diſpatching pri- 
& ſoners with ſome ſhew of the forms of law, a ſort of mock jury, 
e and in the preſence of municipal officers, one of the culprits, 
charged with forging aſſignats, refers for his character to a 
citizen in St. Anthony's Street, He is directly ſent for: he hap- 
“ pened to be buſy in ſettling ſome accounts with a lodger: he 
comes however; but at the ſight of ſuch piles of dead bodies; 
of bludgeons ſtained with blood; and of thoſe aſſaſſin- judges, 


& he looſes his ſenſes ; anſwers confuſedly, and has his brains 


© daſhed out. The corporal then recollecting that he had found 
him with a man who was writing down figures, and ſuppoſing 
© that thoſe figures might be aſſignats, and that the man was pro- 
&* bably an accomplice, ſets out after him, fetches him, and has 
* him alſo executed. Well! upon inquiry it appeared that this 
& man was the father of a family, a worthy citizen, an elector in 


* 1791, and choſen again as an elector the day before by his 
e ſection ! ” 


The national guard, who ſaved M. de Santuary, M. d'Eſpre- 
meſnil's brother-in-law, will alſo be able to make known ſeveral 
of his comrades. | 


But after all, theſe diſcoveries will be the proper objects of 
inveſtigation in a provoſt marſhal's court ; and I do not ſuppoſe 
that any hiſtory of the revolution will ſtoop ſo low as to collect 
ſuch ignoble names. Nobody writes the hiſtory of wolves. 
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Herbert and Huillier at the Hotel de la Force, 
Thoſe who directed the murders at the Chätelet 
have not yet been diſcovered. But ſeveral indi- 
viduals have introduced themſelves to the Jacobin 
club with the proud boaſt of their being ſome of 
the heroes of the 2d of September. Of this num- 
ber was one Taillefer, now a member of the Con- 
vention. 


Louvet thus telates a fact, which he ſays he had 
from Gorſas, ſome days after the 2d of September: 


« Gorſas mentioned to me, and to many others, 
* a ſtrange converſation which he had with a man, 
% who, in a certificate ſigned by him; dated the 
© gth of September, aſſumed the title of ſovereign 
& judge elected by the people on the days of the 
& ſecond and third. This man went into a book- 
& ſeller's ſhop, where Gorſas happened to be. He 
de aſked for the Couriers of the Departments for the 
& laſt fortnight. The bookſeller had not thoſe 
t papers. The man ſeemed very much vexed. 
&« Gorſas, upon this, made himſelf known as the 
&« Editor, and aſked what the other wiſhed to look 
&ﬆ for in thoſe papers. I am told, ſaid he, that is 
% giving an account of the events of September, you 
* made ſome mention of me. — So then] you had ſome 
hand in that buſineſs Les indeed, I was grand 
c judge,—You can then inform me how that bu/ines 
was 
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ce that managed. How did you diſtinguiſb the inno- 
ce cent from the guilty *—Pſhaw ! there were hardly 
© any—But after all, how did you find out even thoſe 
te fer- ? —Ve had lifts, and then we ſaw things 
ce directly. There was indeed one great lubber, who 
«© wore his hair like a Jacobin + we could not cleverly 
© make out his name in our liſt, and the fellow made 
&« no bad defence + he had enough to ſay for himfelf, I 
&« aſſure you. Mell -e I ſent to inquire of 
« Panis and Marat: the meſſage I received was, 118 
* ALL VERY RIGHT: ENLARGE THE FELLOW.” 


All thoſe magiſtrates and their ſham juries will 
be eaſily found out. They will perhaps alledge, 
in their own Juſtification, the will of the ſovererga 
people, and the example which was ſet them by 
the legiſlative body in forming that popular tribu - 
nal of the toth of Auguſt, where Offelin preſided 
as judge, where Bachmann, Laport, and Derozot 
were condemned, and Meſſrs. de Montmorin and 
d' Affry were acquitted. They alſo will perhaps 
name the priſoners whom they acquitted. But 
the crime of the one is no extenuation of that of 
the other; and Maillard's execution ſhould not 
occaſion the leaſt change either in the puniſhment 
due to Oſſelin, or in that of all the judges created 
by the populace, or more eſpecially in that of the 
members of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, who, by 
decreeing that all the judges ſhould be choſen by 

the 
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the people, thus ſtript the King of the noble exe?- 
ciſe of ſovereign juſtice, and ſanctioned beforehand 
all the ſentences pronounced by Maillard, and the 
decree of death paſſed againſt Lewis XVI. The 
former by committing law and juſtice to hands 
intereſted in being unjuſt, ſubverted the whole 
ſyſtem; and if they are not puniſhed for it, Mail- 
lard muſt be inevitably acquitted. 


If from the judges in the priſons we proceed 
next to thoſe who directed their operations, we 
ſhall immediately find the members of the com- 
mon council that compofed the committee of 
public ſafety, appointed by Panis on the iſt df 
September. Their ſignatures at the bottom of the 
addreſs of the 3d of September, render any farther 
comments unneceſſary. But we cannot help re- 
marking with horror, that the execrable Marat 
himſelf ated but an under part there. Panis was 
at the head, Panis Santerre's brother-in-law ! 


Charges had been brought againſt Briſſot and 
the whole Girondin party, by Robeſpierre, on the 
iſt of September. Next day, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, the committee of the common 
council made out eight warrants for apprehending 
them ; but fearing. that their rank as members of 
the legiſlature might excite ſome diſturbance in 


their favour, the words for apprebending were 
ſcratched 


t. 7-1 


ſcratched out of the warrants, and for viſiting were 
inſerted in their ſtead, The three commiſſioners 
who executed thoſe warrants were Berthelton, 
Guermerie, and Couſteau, commonly called Mignon. 
Several certificates were ſigned by this Mignon 
during the maſſacres. Thoſe commiſſioners can 


tell from whom they had the warrants which they 
executed, 


The fact related by Gorſas is another proof that, 
during the maſſacres, there was a committee con- 
flantly met to direct them, and where Panis and 
Marat always preſided.“ Juſt in the ſame manner, 
the eommittees of Charenton and of the ſocial circle, 
where Barbaroux; Louvet, Chenier, Briſſot, &c. 
preſided, had digeſted the plan, and directed the 
murders of the 1oth of Auguſt. 


The reader may be ſurpriſed not to find Robeſ- 
pierre mentioned, as performing his part in thoſe 
maſſacres. But it is proper to obſerve that upon 
all occaſions, which required a man's perſon to be 
expoſed, Robeſpierre lay conſtantly hid, and never 


*. Sergent, an engraver, belonged to this committee. Appli- 
cations were made to him for his protection during the maſſa- 
cres, One day as he was iſſuing a warrant for apprehending an 
intended victim, ſomebody trod on his dog; upon which he 
faid very coolly, pray, take care: you ſeem to have no humanity 
in you. | 
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made his appearance till the crime he had planned 
was executed by ſomebody elſe. But his im- 
petuous zeal to juſlify the proceedings of the 24 
of September ; his apptobation of the ſanguinary 
addreſs of the third ; His reply to Genfonne, who 
reproached him with having ordered thoſe aſſaſſi- 
nations, I know very well that neither you, nor any 
of your friends would have had an ariſtocrat aſsaſ- 
finated ; Marat's perpetual panegyrics on him, re- 
commending him to the people as a dictator, or at 
leaſt as one of the trtumvirate with Danton and 
himſelf; his continual conferences at that time 
with Danton, Collot d*Herbois, and Robert de 
Keralio; his being choſen member of the National 
Convention on the very day of the maſſacres; in 
general, his well known blood-thirſty diſpoſition ; 
his outrageous violence in the common council 
and in the Jacobin club; his very name; his vote 
againſt Lewis XVI. nay, the very blood of Da- 
miens that flows through his veins ; all theſe con: 
cur to remove every doubt of his guilt, and to 
place him upon a footing with Marat and Panis. 


We muſt now come to the ſupreme director 1 


thoſe murders; to the commander in chief of the 
aſſaſſins; to the man, in whoſe preſence Marat 
and Robeſpierre, like little ſtars, muſt hide theit 
diminiſhed heads; to Danton, in a word, wha 


was inveſted with the authority of law miniſter, 
[Chict 
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| Chief Juſtice} for the forty days, of which I am 
writing the hiſtory. 


The domiciliary viſits, and. the diſarming of 
ſuſpected perſons, which were decreed on his mo- 
tion and executed by Robeſpierre; the appointing 
and diſpatching away thoſe ambulatory commiſſioners, x 
who occaſioned the maſſacres at Lyons, Rheims, 
and Meaux, and who preached up every where 
murder, pillage, and the agarian law ; the ſecret 
ſervice money, of the expenditure of which he 
never would give any account ; the puniſhment of 
death which he cauſed to be decreed, on the 


morning of the 2d of September, againſt all thoſe 


who ſhould thwart his operations; the addreſs to 
the departments, counterſigned by himſelf, which 
was ſent off on the third, —an addreſs printed in 
the night, drawn up the evening before, and which 


muſt have been compoſed in his office; his well- 


known connections; his ferocious character; his 
former courfe of life; his influence on the revolu- 


tion; his words which became proverbial ; in 


ſhort every circumſtance, even his atrocious looks 


proclaim aloud, BEHoLD THE RINGLEADER OF 


THE SECOND' OF SEPTEMBER | 


* Perhaps the Engliſh reader would have a clearer idea of 
their office, if we were to call them commiſſioners of the circuits. 
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The committee extraordinary urged him to put 
a ſtop to the maſſacres He ſmiled Put in force, 
ſaid that committee to him, he decree of impeach- 
ment againſt Marat. He coolly replied, I had 
rather reſign my place. . 


Briſſot, on the morning of the 4th, actuated by 
fear, or, if people will have it fo, by impatience, 
waits upon the Chief Juſtice : he finds him in 
company with Faber d'Eglantine : he complains 
of thoſe ſhocking maſſacres : but adds with a 
mixture of {illineſs and ferocity, how is it poſſible 
fo prevent the innocent from being confounded with the 
guilty ?— Not one, not one of the former will be hurt, 
{aid Danton.—But what ſecurity have we for that ? 
rejoined Briſſot. I have had liſis given me of all the 
priſoners, replied the Chief Juſtice, and the names of 
thoſe, whom it was proper to diſcharge, have been 


firuck out. We ſee in St. Meard's narrative, that, 


on the 26th of Auguſt, a municipal officer had 


been to take down the names of the priſoners at 


the Abbey. 


But, were even all theſe proofs of Danton's guilt 
inſufficient, would not his ſpeech to the Jacobins 
on the 14th of June 1793, which was inſerted at 
full length two days after in the newſpaper belong- 
ing to that club, be enough to point out the 


ſupreme director of the murders in France? News 
| had 
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had juſt then reached Paris of the taking of Sau- 
mur, of the inſurrection in the provinces, of the 
vigorous meaſures purſued by England, and of 
the bombardment of Valenciennes. Danton goes 


to the Jacobins, and this is the peroration of his 


ſanguinary harangue ; 

«© Be aſſured that I ſhall vie with you in ſpirit, 
* in genius, in revolutionary intrepidity, and that 
* 1 ſhall die a Jacobin. I am often obliged to 
e aft with great delicacy and mildneſs in order to 
% manage weak, though in other reſpects excellent 


minds; but the public welfare is the great ob- 


« ject of all my labours, and I feel beforehand an 
s affured preſage that we ſhall be vi&orious. 
Never fear the efforts of faction. There is no 
© bond of union between the people, and the per- 
« fidious adminiſtrators in the departments. I am 
« informed from good authority, that the people 
% are preparing to take juſt vengeance on them. Ano- 
« ther terrible example will be made of the counter- 
« revolutioniſts,” 


The two laſt lines point out beforchand the 
author of maſſacres, which will make even thoſe 
of 1792 be forgotten. 


I do not take any notice of the crowd of fubor- 
dinate Jacobins who took a more or leſs direct 
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ſhare in this cataftrophe. Collot d'Herbois, Dan- 
ton's friend and privy counſellor, called it pub- 
licly the grand credo (creed) of French liberty, 
Anacharſis Clootz invented the word to Septem- 
berizea man, in order to expreſs more emphatically 
the act of diſpatching an enemy. Chabot, when- 
ever he mounted the roſtrum, kept continually 
boaſting of thoſe days of purification. - Faber d' Eg- 
lantine and Camillus Deſmoulins were Danton's 
ſecretaries all the time, Bazire, who was ordered 


to make a report of thoſe maſſacres to the legiſla- 


tive aſſembly before its diffolution, imputed them 
to the valets of the murdered ariſtocrats, who, in 
order to reſcue their maſters, had gone in a riotous 
body to the priſons, and there butchered all thoſe 
who preceded their maſters, that they might keep 
up a ſhew of patriotiſm, and under this maſk make 
way for the eſcape of the perſons they intended to 
reſcue.* Bazire added, that all their maſters 


would, 


* A report was ſpread abroad, that the Princeſs de Lamballe's 
valets had gone in diſguiſe to the priſon-door of the Hotel de la 
Force, with a view of ſaving their miſtreſs, and that they had 
aſſiſted in murdering. ſeveral perſons, in order to entitle them- 
ſelves to lay hold of the Princeſs as ſoon as ſhe appeared, and to 
carry her off in triumph; but that they were detected, and 
driven away from the murderous groupe, or, to uſe the late 
| expreſſion of one of the members of the Aſſembly, from the 
ſovereign aſſaſſins. On the grounds of this report, M. Bazire 
raiſed the ſuperſtructure of his narrative; and the Aſſembly, 

, 9 being 
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would, however, have been killed, had not the 
people and the popular tribunal faved a great 
many. victims. Laſtly the philoſopher Garat, 
Danton's worthy ſucceſſor in the office of Chief 
Juſtice, having been ordered by a decree to pro- 
ſecute the authors of ſo many crimes, entered upon 
ſome trifling meaſures which were never followed 
up, and then had the baſeneſs to tell the Conven- 
tion, that thoſe events muſt be buried in eternal obli- 
Vion; that they were only a ſupplement Io the revolu- 
tion of the 10th of Auguſt, the fequel of that glorious 


being then on the point of diſſolution, proceeded to the order of 
the day. It is the very ſpirit of a revolution to turn all things 
topſy turvy; to confound perſons and circumſtances, moral 
principles and ideas, cauſes and effects. It not only makes men 
wicked, but abſurd and filly, A ruffian murders his neighbour, 
and the butchered victim is then charged with having been a 
conſpirator! A gentleman's houſe is burnt to the ground; and 
then to be ſure it was the proprietor himſelf who ſet it on fire, in 
order to throw the blame on the people | If a man is ſeen with 
a piſtol in his hand for his own defence, he, no doubt, is in a 
plot againſt the whole nation ! Does the king take lawful mea- 
ſures to protect his habitation from outrage, and his perſon 
from violence? It is directly aſſerted, that the Thuilleries and 
ſeven thouſand ſoldiers have beſieged Paris and a hundred thou- 
ſand men! Wherever the revolutionary ſpirit appears, it is 
always productive of the ſame effects. Some of the London 
newſpapers, as ſeditions as thoſe of Paris, charge the Engliſh 
miniſtry with having declared war againſt the republic, when 
Briſſot himſelf confeſſes, in the account he gives of his conduct 
to his conſtituents, that his only fault was his having declared it 
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day; and that, as Paris, on account of its being the 
feat of the firſt conſtituted power, had a right to take 
the lead in an inſurrection, it would be depriving that 
city of its juſt privilege, and ſapping the very baſis of 
the revolution, lo inveſtigate theſe matters any farther “. 
If this ſpeech has been communicated to La Fa- 


yette in his priſon at Magdeburgh, the torments of 
his execution are already begun. 


Santerre's conduct is a loud teſtimony againſt 
him. When application was made to him for the 
aid of the military by Petion and Roland, on the 
fourth of September, this worthy brother in-law to 
Panis ſent word that he had iſſued orders for that 
purpoſe ; while, on the other hand, the preſidents 
of the forty-eight ſections aſſured the committee of 
twenty-one, that they were very much ſhocked at 
the maſſacres, and that they wiſhed to employ the 
military, But had received no orders for ſo doing. But 


* Chenier, another philoſopher, was on the ſecond of Septem- 
ber, preſident of the ſection of St. Thomas's nunnery, or of the 
Library, or of 1792, M. Webber, a grenadier belonging to that 
ſection, and foſter brother to the Queen, had been brought be- 
fore this philoſaphic prefident from the Hotel de la Force, where 
he had been acquitted by the tribunal in the priſon. Chenier 
wanted abſolutely to have him taken back and butchered there: 
he inſiſted upon it for twelve hours ; and even threatened to re- 
ſign his place, if the grenadier was pardoned. Webber owed his 
life to the zealous exertions of ſome friends. 


1 think 


VV 
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T think it would be uſeleſs to fay any thing farther 
of Santerre. The man, who led his King to the 
ſcaffold, need not be charged with a ſingle crime 
more, to aggravate the horror of his guilt, or the 
ſeverity of his future puniſhment, | 


I have felt ſome impatience to come at length to 
thoſe proud republicans, who now pretend to Be 
ſo pure, ſo virtuous, ſo incorruptible, and who en- 
deavour to throw all the odium of thoſe crimes on 
the common council of Paris. I feel an impatience 
to ſhew that they themſclves were the prime au- 
thors of the maſſacres. I therefore paſs over in 


filence Fournier, and Bourdon, and Becare, and 


Lajouſky, who acted as principals in the murder 
of the priſoners from Orleans, in order to fix upon 
Barbaroux, Guadet, Genſonne, Briſſot, Petion, 
Manuel, and Gorſas. 


It is. now univerſally acknowledged, that the 
tranquillity of Paris did not begin to be totally de- 
ſtroyed till the arrival of the Marſeillais. The ban- 
ditti, before collected, had attempted nothing de- 
cifive on the twentieth of June. It was neceſſary 
that the Avignon aſſaſſins ſhould repair to the me- 
tropolis, in order to give full vigour and ſupport 
to the former. But who was it that put them on 
their march, and modelled them? Barbaroux. To 
whom did Barbaroux introduce them, the very day 


of 
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of their arrival ? To Petion, to the virtuous Pe. 
tion. Who gave them the title of the Providence 
of the South ? Briſſot. Who was their conſtant 
panegyriſt till the third of September? Garſas, 
Who diſtributed twenty thouſand livres among 
them ſome days before the tenth of Auguſt? Pe- 
tion. Who granted a general. pardon to thoſe 
ſouthern heroes, to thoſe plunderers from Avignon, 
when the public voice called loudly from every 
corner of Europe for their exemplary puniſhment ? 
The Bourdeaux faction, who thus hoped to make 
themſelves popular, and to lay the firſt foundations 
of a republican army for their own ſupport. Laſtly, 
Who had the ſhameleſſneſs, after the tenth of Au- 
guſt, to promote to the rank of commander of the 
gendarmerie Jourdan, the ringleader of thoſe ſou- 
thern aſſaſſins? His commiſſion was ſigned by 
Servan ;—by Servan, Roland's colleague, 


I do not want to make any ſecond remarks on 
that ſucceſſive diſorganization, and degradation of 
royalty, to which all the efforts of Briſſot's party 
were directed from the very firſt meeting of the 
legiſlature; on the war, which was declared 
through Briſſot's and Dumourier's intrigues, for 
the expreſs purpoſe of leaving the King no alter- 
native, but a republic and death *; on the diſband- 


* Had it not been for the war, the revolution of the tenth of 
& Auguſt would not have taken place: had it not been for the 
a war, France would not be now a republic,” See the French 
Patriot of the twenty-ſecond of September. 
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ing of the King's guards ; on the overthrow of 
the judicial power; on the horrors of the tenth of 
of June, wholly directed by Manuel and Petion; 
in a word, on the tempeſtuous ſubverſion of all the 
props, good or bad, that ftill held up the conſti- 
tutional throne. I am willing to forget for a mo- 
ment that long ſeries of crimes which led on to the 
atrocious deeds of the tenth of Auguſt, and broke 
down every mound that was oppoſed to the torrent 
of anarchy :—but I muſt addreſs myſelf to 


You, Briſſot! I muſt aſk you, whether you did 
not in ſome ſort command all the priſoners of Or- 
leans to be aſſaſſinated, by your conſtant and out- 
rageaus invectives againſt that tribunal ? Ts it poſ- 
ſible to ſeparate the man of the tenth of March 
from the man who killed M. de Leſſart; and is 
not the murder of the two Montmorins alſo 
chargeable to your account ; for your pen acted as 
a dagger? Let us ſee the fury with which you 
faſtened upon Meſſrs. Jaucourt and Jouneau. 
We need only open your news-paper of the 27th 
of Auguſt, and we ſhall there find your inſulting 
ſoneers at the paſt inviolability of the former of 
thoſe two members, even while he was ſtill con- 
-fined in the Abbey-priſon. Can your enemies 
ſhew a greater degree of matice, now that they are 
going to fit in judgment on you? I read already 


the FERATs of the committee againſt you; the im- 
peachment 


rm} 


peachment of your atrocious curioſity, when you 
ſo eagerly inquired, whether Morahde, your de- 
clared enemy, Morande, the old editor of the 
Courier de P Europe, was aſſaſſinated among the reſt. 
Was it not in conſequence of that thirſt for his 
blood, which you then manifeſted, that Morande 
was afterwards thrown into priſon, though he had 
laid down his pen above ſix months before; 
though he could have no concern whatever 
in the events of the tenth of Auguſt ; and though 
a legacy, co-operating with the infirmities of age, 
had prompted him to quit his old trade, and to 
think no more of his old enemies ? You then, 
Briffot ! were a cold-blooded aſſaſſin; one of 
that claſs, or ſpecies of men, who are more dan- 
gerous than beaſts of prey, againſt which we are 
upon our guard; a murderer in grain, who wiſhed 
to ſtrike out of the number of the living all thoſe 
whoſe rank or profeſſion you thought ſuperior 
to your own ſphere of a ſcribbling legiſlator ! 
Your own conſcience alſo ſank you ſo low even in 
this ſphere, that, as you could not help thinking 
all claſſes of ſociety, and all your own brother- 
members, to be much above you and your pro- 
feſſion, you declared war againſt them all, that you 
might engroſs to yourſelf the excluſive privilege of 
ſcribbling, and of ruling the ſtate. Now draw up 
the vindication of your conduct to your conſti- 
tuents, on the dead bodies of thoſe, whom you 

have 
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have facrificed to your pride and ambition. Pro- 
vidence will never ſuffer it to be believed; and 
St. Juſt's report to the Convention has already 
avenged the blood of Deleſſart. 


It is in this report of St. Juſt, made on the 
twentieth of July, that I have the pleaſure to find, 
now at the cloſe of my narrative, a full confirma- 
tion of what I laid open at the beginning of it. It 
is then true, that Petion gave orders to the Swiſs, 
and to the national guards, to repel force by force, 


on the tenth of Auguſt. The people of the ſecond 


of June 1793, who are no longer his people of the 


twentieth of June 1792, now accuſe him of that 
fidelity to the conſtitution. They accuſe him, in 
ſome ſort, of having concealed it, when Lewis 
XVI. was brought to the bar, and when Petion 


dared to fit upon his trial. This circumſtance at 
leaſt wipes off the charge from the King's me- 
mory. The ſame people, ſtripping Petion of the 
glory he laid claim to on account of the tenth of 


Auguſt, throw upon him all the infamy of the ſe - 


cond of September, and tell him in a tone of 
energy, © You and Roland are continually exhi- 


e biting to us bloody pictures of the ſecond and. 


ce third of September. But we charge you with 
* all the horrors of thoſe fatal days; for you were 
„ then in office. You and Manuel were called 
upon to put a ſtop to thoſe maſſacres ; but you 
« turned 
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rt turned 4 deaf ear to the call, for fear of rikkirg 
<< the loſs of your popularity.” Sek chen are the 
conſequences, both to you and Manual; of your 
uncertain ſyſtem of revenge, eruelty, and weakneſs. 


Learn at length, that in the career, which you had 


the temerity to Fee chere is no medium be- 


tween 1 a and virtue. 


I have trendy mentioned Mapvel' implacable 
enmity to the very name of prieſt! His know- 
ledge of the plan fotmed to butcher the elergy at 
the convent of the Carmelites, and the previous 
ſteps he took leave no doubt of his baving been 


the director of that maſſacre, and conſequently the 


author of all the murders; for at firſt the prieſts 
were the only objects of aſſaſſination; and it was 


not till after Manuels reſentment had been glut - 
ted, chat the ſons of blood fell upon the other 


d e 


Chabot told the National cube, lt Pe- 
tion and Manuel had at firſt ordered Gorſas to 
ſpeak favourably of thoſe bloody days in his exe - 
crable news- paper. Gorſas obeyed the order with 
the ferocity of a man who ſeemed ſorry that he 
Himfelf had not been one of tlie actors in thoſe 
ſcenes of flaughter. In one place he aſſerted, 
Theſe maſſacres are not only juſt, but even neceſsary : in 
another part, he added; The people are not miſtaken 
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in the proper objects of their vengeunce : Er ſuch 
wretches ſuffer. In ſhort, Gorſas was the firſt who 
invented the abſurd ſtory, that the priſoners were 
ſeen on the ſecond of September making ſigns to 
one another, and were concerting a plot in their 


priſons. 


This Gorſas in obeying Manuel and Petion's 
order only indulged his own malignant propenſity. 
From the very beginning of the revolution, his 
news · paper ſeemed to be written on buttreſſes, or 
prop- ſtones in the ſtreets, ſometimes with mud, 
and ſometimes with gore. Alternately employing 
filthy abuſe and calumny, he it was who firſt ex- 
cited the riots of the fifth of October, and of the 
twentieth of June. The King and Queen had no 
enemies ſo inceſſant in their attacks. He diſtilled 
his poiſon on every thing that was virtuous and 
lovely during the revolution. His perſon, as 
frighiful as his principles, made him the terror of 
the Palais Royal, Attended by his printers and a 
few aſſaſſins, his ordinary train, he, at one time, 
attacked. a gentleman, who was alone and un- 

armed, and aſſaſſinated him with impunity in the 
very face of the public: at another time, he ſkulk- 
ed away, and refufed a fair challenge from Suleau: 
here we find him buſy in the ceremony of burning 
the Pope in effigy: there he aſſumes another diſ- 
guiſe, and appears dreſſed as an Armenian to play 
his 
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his part in a farcical deputation, as if from all 
mankind : he has alſo been frequently known to 
ſend his gang to ſeize upon the preſſes and plun- 
der the ſhops, where ſome epigrams on him had 
been printed : in a word, his whole life has been a 
compound of baſeneſs and inſolence *, of turpitude 
and cruelty. Heaven, ever juſt, concludes his ca- 
reer by ſending Roland and Marat to him. Ro- 
land flatters him, bribes him, and ſeduces him to 
inveigh againſt the proceedings of the ſecond of 
September. Gorſas forgets what he had before 
ſaid upon the ſubje& : his avarice deſtroys his 
memory : he falls into the moſt palpable contra- 
ditions. A diſavowal brings upon him a freſh 
attack : whichever way he turns, he feels him- 
ſelf in an aukward fituation : he has all the 


* This Gorſas had the impudence to affert in his paper, that 
the King's aunts ought to be hindered from going to Ronie ; or, 
at leaſt, that whatever they were carrying with them ought to be 
ſeized, on the ground that there was not a ſoul in France who 
had not ſome claim on their effects. The abſurdity of ſuch an 
idea furniſhed matter for a very laughable ballad, when thoſe la- 
dies were ſtopped at Ay ſur Aube 


It was alſo at the time of their departure that the daughter of 
a conſtitutional miniſter, enraged to find that her lover deſerted 
her, in order to accompany the Princeſſes, declared in an afſeme 
bly, that they ought to he arrefled, if it was only to keep them as ho/* 
tages. Upon which a man of ſome wit obſerved to her, that old 
and ugly women had neuer ſerved for heftages. 


appearance 
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appearance of a revolutionary hypocrite. One 
would be almoſt tempted to ſuppoſe that his vil- 
lainous ſoul felt ſome ſtings of remorſe. But that 
very remorſe only makes him ridiculous. He 
twiſts and turns in that robe of innocence which 
he has juſt put on for the firſt time. It produces 
upon him all the effect of the centaur's poiſoned 
ſhirt. Marat ſpies him out, follows and haunts 
him, like the fury that Virgil deſcribes goading 
the conſort of old Latinus, reginam Alecto ſtimulis 
agit ; or rather Marat may be compared to a leech, 
faſtening upon him with inſatiable thirſt of blood, 
hirudo, non miſsura cutem. Gorſas, in his turn, is 
plundered ; — attempts to fly; — is arreſted ;— 
wiſhes to emigrate ;—1s impeached ;—and this au- 
thor of ſo many real conſpiracies 1s at length treat- 
ed himſelf as a conſpirator. Such is the end of 


this miſerable ſchool-maſter of Verſailles ; the ſon 


of a cobler at Limoges; at firſt a ſcullion-boy z 
then educated through the charitable ſupport of 


M. de Coetloſquet, preceptor to the royal chil- 


dren; afterwards a ſorry ſcribbler for the rabble ; 
then one of the revolutionary tongue-pads ; and 
laſtly a tragicomical buffoon. Such, I ſay, is the 
end of this wretch, who, for the laſt four years, has 
been alternately an object of horror and of ridicule 
to all Paris. 5 


Vol. II. Mm Barbaroux 
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Barbaroux is perhaps ſtill more criminal than 
all thoſe whom I have hitherto named. He it 
was who demanded, and conducted from Mar- 
ſeilles to Paris, the horde of aſſaſſins. It was he 
who picked them out, and made himſelf their 
commander and guide. It was he who held up a 
dagger in the club at Marſeilles, and ſaid that was 
all the fortune he was going to Paris with. This 
is the ruffian, who, ſince the tenth of Auguſt, en- 
joying an income of twelve thouſand a year, has 
been convicted by Camillus Deſmoulins of having 
had no means to acquire ſuch a fortune but by the 
ſpoils of his victims. 


Laſtly, the Bourdeaux faction muſt naturally be 
added to all thoſe againſt whom I bring my 
charges. That faction, who had the command of 
all the committees of the Aſſembly, who ſwayed 
public opinion, who even gave the law and influ- 
enced at pleaſure every debate, becauſe being 
placed between the mountain and the right fide of 
the houſe, they could give a majority to any party 
they thought proper; that faction always rati- 
fied every meaſure dictated by revenge, rage, and 
cruelty. That faction alſo demanded the death of 
Briſſac and of Deleflart. La Source, a member of 
that party, was the perſon who. accuſed M. de 
Montmorin. Grangeneuve thirſted for Jouneau's 
blood ; but he thought it more convenient to get 

it 
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it ſhed by aſſaſſins, than to revenge the affronts he 
had received, by an honourable duel. All the 
proceedings relative to the removal and march of 
the priſoners from Orleans were the work of Gen- 
ſonne, as were likewiſe the pretended diſcovery 
and impeachment of the Auſtrian Committee. 
This faction alſo had ſent to Bourdeaux for heir 
ſatellites, heir aſſaſſins, and heir fœderates. They 
alſo wanted blood; but they wanted the pureſt: 
blood that ſtill remained to be ſhed ; and the 
Princeſs de Lamballe, the Duke de Briſſac, and 
the three miniſters were their victims, having failed 
in their plots againſt the Queen, who had eſcaped 
from Condorcet's report in March by the interpo- 
ſition of Divine Providence, of that providence 
which alſo preſerved her on the ſecond of Septem- 
ber, and ſtill more miraculouſly on the fifth of 
October at Varennes, and on the twentieth of 
June. La Source, Condorcet, and Roland can- 
not then be ſeparated from the Girondin faction; 
particularly Roland, who never ceaſed to be cruel, 
till the arm of cruelty began to ſtrike at himſelf, 
and who, on the third of September, was very 
willing that the maſſacres of the prieſts and of the 
nobility ſhould be looked upon as one of thoſe tem- 
peſts that purify the atmoſphere, provided however 
this tempeſt ſtopped before it reached him, or his 
friends. What an ideot, to ſuppoſe he could ſet 
bounds to a popular ſtorm ! | 
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Thus from Petion, who deſired the death of the 
Duke de Rochefoucauld, juſt as La Fayette com- 
manded the death of Favras, and as Barnave juſti- 
fied the aſſaſſination of Berthier; from Briſſot, who 
inſiſted upon having Morande and M. de Mont- 
morin murdered, till we come to Danton, who 
wiſhed to lay the foundation of his bloody throne 
in univerſal terror, all thoſe whom I have named 
cannot be conſidered apart from the ſubordinate 
aſſaſſins. They are even more criminal, becauſe 
they acted with a perfect knowledge of the crimes 
they were committing ; whereas the drunken la- 
bourer, who perpetrated the deed, thought he was 
acting in obedience to a decree, and hoped, beſides 
being paid for his work, to get ſome wine, a watch, 
or a few bank notes *. 


I might add many other circumſtances to prove 
the cloſe connection between the ſecond of Sep- 
tember and the tenth of Auguſt; but I have ſaid 
enough to make it evident to every body; and it 
is time to finiſh this horrid picture. In order to 
complete it, we need only caſt a fingle glance 


*The truth of this aſſertion is evident from what happened 
to M. de Rochegude, who was hung à la lanterne at Avignon in 
the year 1790. The man, who had hung his aſsociates in mis- 
fortune, upon lay ing hold of him, aſked, Where is your watch ?— 
I have none, replied M. de Rochegude. Well, in that caſe, re- 
plied the other, go and get ſomebody elſe to hang you ! 
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at the reciprocal accuſations and defences which 
both parties have cauſed to be printed in the form 
of pleadings. One of them is entitled, The Hiſtory 
of the Firft Six Months of the Republic, or the Briſ- 
ſotites, by Camillus Deſmoulins, printed and pub- 
liſhed by order of the Jacobins. This work, writ- 
ten with the well-known ſpirit and originality of 
that fiery anarchy-man, 1s the more valuable, as, 
beſides expoſing Briſſot's intrigues, it contains the 
hiſtory of the Orleans faction, of which Deſmou- 
lins confeſſes that he himſelf was a member. The 
other is Briſſo!'s Vindication, in an Addreſs to his 
Conſtituents on the twenty-ſeventh of May, that is to 
ſay, four days before the conſpiracy againſt that 
great man at length burſt forth. This work is the 
only one of all Briſſot's productions that any body 
can endure to.read ; for, if it has no other merit, 
it is at leaſt true. Here he no longer juſtifies : he 
accuſes : fear has made him do what we have been 
prompted to by conſcience for theſe four years ; 
and, ſtrange as it may ſeem, Briſſot never ceaſed to 
be an obje& of abhorrence, till the very moment 
he has been forced to place himſelf in our ſitua- 


tion, 


In peruſing theſe two appeals to the public, the 
fancy is ſcared at what it ſees, and what it hears, 
They are not mere witneſſes who are delivering 
their evidence, or writers whoſe arguments may 
M m 3 admit 
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admit of ſome reply : they are 
ſelves, who tear off one another”: 
reader is not even left the conſol: 
the leaſt poſhbility of doubt, 


It was under theſe bloody auf 
mination of delegates to the N 
tion took place. The election 
the ſecond of September. Rot 
firſt choſen, and the frightful lif 
the Duke of Orleans; whom M: 
requeſt, re-baptized, by the n 
This ſurname, or, as ſome will! 


made every body bluſh but the p 


There is no great difficulty in 
primary aſſemblies were conſt 
had its delegate there; but hon 
property had no repreſentatives. 


The weakneſs of the Nationa 
period for its being diſſolved d 
ſarily occaſioned ſome relaxatie 
decrees. People eagerly availed 
languor to eſcape from domic 
daggers, from the republic, and 
whom they ſaw every where chc 
the approaching Convention, 
then added to tranſportation, : 
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: they are the actors them. 
dne another's maſks; and the 
t the conſolation ariſing from 


f doubt, 


bloody auſpices that the no- 
es to the National Conven- 
he election at Paris began on 
mber. Robeſpierre was the 
frightful liſt ſoon ended with 
, whom Manuel, at his own 
» by the name of Equality. 
s ſome will have it, nickname 
ſh but the perſon who bore it. 


difficulty in gueſſing how the 

vere conſtituted. Every vice 
e; but honour, morality, and 
reſentatives, 


the National Aſſembly, as the 
diſſolved drew nearer, neceſ- 
me relaxation in its rigorous 
zerly availed themſelves of that 
rom domiciliary viſits, from 
public, and from the aſſaſſins, 
y where choſen as members of 
onvention. Emigration was 
portation, and the neighbour- 


ing 
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ing ſhores were covered with a multitude of men, 


women, and children of every claſs, carrying away 
with them, as from a fire, whatever they could 
ſave of any value; carrying away with them, above 
all, the fond hope that the Duke of Brunſwick, 
the King of Pruſſia, and their own King's brothers, 
would ſoon be able to reſtore them to cheir native 
home, and to their friends. 


Heaven has ordered matters otherwiſe : it has 


doomed us to undergo new trials: our corruption 


had been too great, to be completely puniſhed by 


our paſt ſufferings : ſome tears remained for us 
ſtill to ſhed. 


But though heaven has thus thought proper to 
humble our pride, its guardian care has been mira- 
culouſly extended to the ſcattered remains of its 
church. The fugitive clergy, who eſcaped to 
England, have been received here by all claſſes of 
people with zeal and tenderneſs. From the throne 
to the cottage, they have every where found ſhelter 
and comfort. As I allo fled among others, and 
landed here about the end of September, I have 
often been witneſs to thoſe acts of reſpe& and hoſ- 
pitality. I have even ſeen common failors kneel 
down upon the ſhore, and receive the benediction 
of our clergy with tears. Here Chriſtian charity, 
appearing in the ſhape of a Mr. Stanley, a Sir 
Thomas, a Mr. Wilmot, a Mr, Butler, &c. formed 

M m 4 committees, 
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committees, who directed with diſcretion, in the 
preſence of Frenchmen equally entitled to our 
eſteem, the relief which the Engliſh nation afford- 
ed in abundance. I have ſeen the miracle of the 
loaves and fiſhes renewed before my face, and 
apoſtles diſtributing them to the diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Here benevolence and gratitude were 
ſeen vying with one another, who ſhould give 
moſt, who receive leaſt. In the midſt of ſuch af- 
fecting ſcenes, we involuntarily forgot the hor- 
rors, of which we had fo lately been eye-witnefles. 
The man of feeling, whoſe ſoul at theſe moments 
was lifted up to heaven, the ſource of all our bleſ- 
ſings, beheld in the very decree for baniſhing the 
clergy the miracle which inſured their preſervation : 
he beheld in that decree the effect of Lewis the 
Sixteenth's prayers for the maintenance of the re- 
ligion of his forefathers : he anticipated hearing 
that King's young ſon, on being informed of ſo 
many wonders, break out into theſe pious excla- 
mations : Did God ever abandon his children in the 
hour of need? The whole creation partakes of his boun- 
iy, Even to the little birds he giveth their meat in due 
ſeaſon ! He openeth his hand, and filleth all things liv- 
ing with plenteouſneſs * ! 

* Racine has verſified in the following manner thoſe ſublime 
ſentiments of the pſalmiſt, which he puts into the mouth of 
young Eliachim : 

„Dieu laiſsa-t'-il jamais ſes enfans au beſoin ? 


& Aux petits des oiſeaux il donne leur pature ; 


Et ſa bontè s tend ſur toute la nature,” 
More 


C- yer 3 


More emigrants, diſperſed by the Duke of 
Brunſwick's manifeſto, ſoon came to ſhare in the 
wants and the gratitude of their countrymen, 
whom they had left in France near the King's per- 
ſon, to co-operate at home with the meaſures they 
were purſuing abroad. They alſo met with the 
{ame reception in this generous land, where revo- 
lutions, their cauſes, and their effects had been 
long known from experience. The French nation, 
thus repreſented by its real children, ſeems on this 
occaſion to have concluded a new treaty of alliance 
with proud Britain ; and this monument will be a 
laſting one, for it is founded in gratitude, and ce- 
mented by eſteem, | 


Another claſs of emigrants have alſo found their 
way here; but in vain do they endeavour to gloſs 
over their paſt faults by their preſent intrigues, or 
to efface the recollection of their bad conduct in 
France by their diſcreet behaviour in England: 
public opinion, too firm to be ſhaken by their 
pliant artifice, conſtantly drives them into ſome 
obſcure lurking-holes; and univerſal contempt 
makes them atohe for the perſecutions which they 
themſelves firſt excited, and of which they are 
ſince become the victims. Thus the conſtitu— 
tionaliſts, who are ſuffered to ſtay in England, ex- 
perience all the anguiſh of baniſhment, without 
the hope of ever returning home; and the ſhew of 
| | virtuous 
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virtuous decency which they are forced to aſſume 
adds to their uneaſineſs, without leſſening the tor- 
ments of their ambition. 


But to return to my narrative. The Legiſlative 
Aſſembly at length terminated its proceedings. 
The Convention took its place on the twentieth of 
September. On the eighteenth, the magnificent 
diamonds of the crown had diſappeared, and with- 
out any poſſibility of tracing the authors, though 
M. Roland cauſed ſome wretches to be haſtily exe- 
cuted for the theft. On the twenty-firſt, the Con- 
vention decreed, that France was a republic, one and 
indiviſible, notwithſtanding Mirabeau's oracular aſ- 
ſertion, that France was geographically monarchical. 
On that very day I came away for England, alone, 
and without a paſſport. An old aſſociate in dan- 
ger and misfortunes met me upon the coaſt, and 
aſſiſted me to eſcape with him. I landed at Deal, 


with the Duke de Choiſeul, at the moment the” 


Duke of Brunſwick was beginning his diſaſtrous 
retreat from Champagne ; and while my noble 
friend hurried away to join the Princes, I began 
to draw the outlines of what I had ſeen, and to pre- 
pare for the public this my Late Pifure of Paris, 
and of the horrors that took place there during the 
laſt twenty days of Auguſt, and the firſt twenty 
days of September. 1 could no longer make my- 
ſelf uſeful but by painting not only the crimes, of 

which 


| 


41 


which I had been an eye-witneſs, but the freſh 
deeds of atrocity which were to diſhonour France, 


during the nine months I have ſpent in the painful 
execution of this work. 


I have entitled it the Revolution of the Tenth of 
Auguſt ; and, whatever may be ſaid to the con- 
trary, I muſt always look upon the events of that 
period as a revolution. I trace back to a remoter 
ſource the conſpiracy that effected the King's mur- 
der. The inſurrection of the tenth of Auguſt, and 
the declaration of the twenty-firſt of September, 
are but acts of the great and univerſal conſpiracy 
formed at the cloſe of the eighteenth century 
againſt the fourteen preceding centuries of the 
French monarchy. This title might as well be 
proſtituted on the inſurrection of the thirty-firſt 
of May, againſt Briſſot's faction “. 


I cannot conclude this ſecond part of my work, 
without a ſummary review of that terrible month 


* At the end of this Number, I ſhall give a hiſtorical ſketch of 
the diſturbance that took place at Paris on the thirty-firſt of May, 
in oppoſition to the Girendin faction, to Petion, Briſsot, &c. It 
was a repetition of the tenth of Auguſt. A counter effort has 
been made in the provinces. Wimpfen has imitated La Fayette. 
Danton expects the mob to riſe again. The priſons are full; 
and there is no doubt but the alarm- bell of the ſecond of Septem- 
der will ſoon be once more rung at Paris. 


of 
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of September, a month never to be forgotten in 
the records of hiſtory. 


On the ſecond of September, intelligence is re- 
ceived of the invaſion of ſeveral French provinces 
by a hundred thouſand allies under the command 
of the Duke of Brunſwick ; and the accounts add, 
that the French nobility, the major part of thoſe 
who had any landed property in the kingdom, and 
the flower of its late military forces had joined that 
army. 


The fame day Danton cauſes eight thouſand in- 
dividuals to be butchered in the priſons. The 
like ſlaughter in a great or leſs degree 1s commit- 
ted 1n all the provinces, The dead filence of ter- 
ror prevails every where; and Danton governs the 
anarchy. 


Immenſe multitudes of thoughtleſs, intoxicated, 
indolent, or timid men are impelled by fear to 
march againſt the combined armies. Their num- 
bers alarm the commander in chief of the latter. 
Rain, diſeaſes, the want of ſubordination weaken 
his forces : he evacuates all his conqueſts : he or- 
ders a retreat ; and kings are ſeen giving ground 
before frantic foot boys, and before trembling roy- 
liſts who had crowded thither with a view of join- 
ing them, 


i T hen 
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Then it was that the French nobility were forced 
to diſperſe, without having had any opportunity 
of ſtriking a ſingle blow. They found themſelves 
doomed to wander without hope, and without re- 
ſources. Brothers were then ſeen embracing one 
another, and plunging together into the river 
Meuſe from the bridge that 1s built over it. Some 
of them, crowded into packet-boats, periſhed, by 
hundreds, on the ſand-banks of Holland *. Others 
were fold to be ſent to Batavia ; and after having 
endured, for three months, impriſonment, naked- 
neſs, and diſcaſe, were at length miraculouſly ſaved 
by the generous interpoſition of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, and the humanity of Meſſrs. Butler and 
Cormier. In ſeveral places, people ſeemed to for- 
get their ancient virtues, and their preſent ſuffer. 
ings from an attachment to their King and coun- 
try ; and attended only to what they had formerly 
been reproached with, though the authors of ſuch 


reproaches were themſelves much more deſerving 
of them. 


The King's auguſt brothers, having with great 
perſonal danger led back their cohorts to the fron- 
tiers, were driven to the deſperate neceſſity of dif- 
banding them. They parted from thoſe loyal ad- 
herents; were purſued ; were ſtopt; but at laſt 


* Mefsrs. Albert de Rioms, de la Bintinaye, de Raymond, &c. 
found 
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found a place of refuge in Weſtphalia, Europe, 


wavering and irreſolute, appointed them to reſide 
at the village of Ham, where they were ſtill beſet, 
as it were, by the remembrance of the paſt and the 
dread of the future. So many calamities hardly 
procured them even the ſhew of pity. At length, 
however, they forced their way to glory, by their 
firmneſs, and their very ſufferings. 


The Natipnal Convention, the ſcum of France, 
meets; and, on the twenty-firſt of September, the 
monarchy and its laſt fragments are deſtroyed by 
the republic. 


The King, who was before ſuſpended, is now 
completely dethroned. His captivity in the apart - 
ments of the Temple is aggravated by his removal 
to the Tower; and his phyſieal aſſaſſination may 
be ſaid at this moment to begin. 

The catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman church is 
ſtript of its authority in France: all its miniſters 
are baniſhed ; and perſecution is continued even 


after the maſlacres. 


The nice obſerver, now caſting an eye over Eu- 
rope, is ſhocked to find that all energy is centered 
among the rebels, and that nothing is ſeen elſe- 
where but indolence and languor, the natural con- 

ſequences 
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ſequences of proſperity. He perceives on one 
fide daring madmen ; and on the other a great 
ſcarcity of ſtateſmen, great heſitation, or great 
Machiaveliſm in moſt of the cabinets. He diſco- 
vers the progreſs of philoſophy in the middling 
claſs of ſociety : he diſcovers, I fay, in that claſs 
the increaſe of knowledge and of wealth ; and he 
is the more alarmed at it, becauſe the avarice and 
ambition of thoſe men are inflamed by the credu- 
lity of the lower and the degeneracy of the higher 
ranks. He conſiders how ignorant Europe ſtill 
ſeems to be of the cauſes and wide diffuſion of 
the doctrines of the French revolution; and as 
he ſees the infinite variety of forms which anarchy 
can aſſume, he deſpairs of the efficacy of the re- 
medies now reſolved upon, in order to check this 
growing evil “. 

Such 


* 1 ſhall here ſubjoin a conciſe ſummary of the cauſes and 
principles of the French revolution, and ſhall leave the reader to 
make his own remarks, and to apply them to other countries. 


The firſt of all theſe cauſes was the careleſſneſs of ſovereigns 
and the ignorance of their miniſters. In the courſe of time 
there happened to be a moment, when kings wiſhed to enjoy 
themſelves as well as their ſubjects. They mixed familiarly with 
the latter, and thus gradually leſſened the reſpect due to them. 
They at firſt made uſeleſs conceſſions and ſurrenders of their in- 
fluence, their prerogatives, their authority. "They made but a 
faint oppoſition to the rebels, who attacked them with all the 
ardour of rapacity. In this ſtruggle for power with princes, the 

former 
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Such were the ſentiments of the political ob- 
ſerver towards the cloſe of September. The ideas 
of 


former ſeemed contending for a favourite miſtreſs, while the 
latter appeared like old huſbands languidly ſuing for the jointure 


of their wives. Kings pardoned Jacobins ; but the Jacobins ne- 
ver pardoned Kings. 


After this view of the relaxation which prevailed in the mea- 


ſures of the governors, let us proceed next to the governed, and 
we ſhall there find 


Philoſophy univerſally diffuſed ;—philoſophers united by the 
fame principles, and all aiming at the ſame end ;—irreligion ; a 
ſpirit of diſcuſſion ; and a want of reſpect for the higher powers: 


A philoſophical hierarchy, eſtabliſhed throughout from the 
higheſt down to the loweſt : | 


The confuſion of ranks, and of all the neceſſary diſtinctions 
of dreſs : 


Indolence, effeminacy, immorality among perſons of the firſt 
rank : 


Prating ſubſtituted in the room of force : 


The employment of money in uſury, but particularly in the 
purchaſe of annuities ; 


The neglect of agriculture, to purſue trade; the quitting of 
trade, to ſet up banks; and the diſregard of the banking buſi- 
neſs, to ſpeculate in the funds : 


Public loans, which have involved whole generations in debt : 


A ſpirit 


to 


WM. © Þ 


of others were very confuſed and uncertain. All 
knew that one paſſion cannot be deſtroyed but by 
a ſtronger paſſion, nor one terror ſubdued but by 
ſomething ſtill more terrific. They looked round 
them therefore in ſearch of ſome character, emi- 
nent for the union of firmneſs and ſeverity, who 
might be oppoſed to the avowed audaciouſnefs 
and ferocity of Danton ; but as it was not eaſy to 
find ſuch a champion, they were oppreſſed with 
concern; they bewailed with ſighs the cruel con- 
ſequenees of luxury and of philoſophy ; and gave 
up every thing for loſt : 


A ſpirit of luxury pervading all ranks, all men having created 
to themſelves imaginary want far beyond their means of ſupply ; 


An eagerneſs for perpetual change, kept up by a mercantile 
ſhirit, which conſtantly tends to excite artificial wants, in order 
to increaſe conſumption ; and by a ſort of connivance betewen 
the governors and the governed in this reſpe&, with a view of 
augmenting the public revenues: 


The difficulty of procuring, at a time when every body reads, 
Prints, and argues, miniſters of greater abilities than thoſe who 
are under their adminiſtration; and this want of ſuperiority not 
only encourages the wiſh' to ſubvert them, but alſo affords a 
handle for turning them into ridicule : 


The power of money, which is ſtronger than that of landed 
property; the pre-eminence of towns over tracts of country, and 
of mechanics over huſbandmen : | 


This immorality and this irritation have given, do give, and 
ever will give, birth to all revolutions preſent, paſt, and future. 


Vol. II. Nan And 
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And all this was the effect of a ſingle month, 


THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1792. 


But at length Mr. Pitt declared himſelf: Ge- 
neral Clairfayt ordered the Royal German regiment 
to exert the ſword without mercy : hope ſprang 
up in our hearts; and I thought I might then 
begin to write the Hiftory of the Revolution, or the 
Campaign of 1793. 


— — ———— eöH[˙ꝙn — — 
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P.S. On the 22d of July, a motion was made 
in the Convention for depriving of all their rights 
the adminiſtrators of the departments, who, after 
having concurred in the Girondin inſurrection, 
thought proper to retract. Danton oppoſed this 
motion in theſe terrible words, which are a freſh 
proof of the maſſacres he has already occaſioned, 
and of thoſe which he ſtill intends : 


ce Wait till the people, at the fœderation of the 
* 1oth of Auguſt, ſhall again commit their thun- 
« ders to your direction. Then you will ſtrike 
* with more irreſiſtible blows thoſe adminiſtrators, 
ho are not leſs criminal for having retracted. 
* You will render them incapable of coming to 
«« poiſon the legiſlative body... . . &c.” 


C ON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


HAVE performed a very painful taſk. No- 

thing leſs than the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of its being 
my duty to deſcribe that ſhocking period of our 
revolution, could have enabled me to ſurmount 
the diſguſt and horror I felt, in tranſmitting an 
account of it to poſterity. My heart was op» 
preſſed: I was often loſt in thought: .twenty 
times did the pen fall from my hand; and I was 
encouraged to take it up again, only by this ſingle 
reflection Perhaps, ſaid I to myſelf, future gene- 
rations, caſting their eyes over this picture of mur- 
ders, robberies, and aſſaſſinations, delineated by a 
cotemporary, and an eye-witneſs of the events, 
will keep themſelves on their guard againſt in- 
triguing men, who, under the maſk of friends of 
the people, would hurry them 1nto all kinds of per- 
verſeneſs, and lead them at length into ruin. I 
ſhall at leaſt have diſcharged my debt to human 
nature, if I preſerve only one people, who might 
{till be deluded, from the dreadful calamities, to 
which my unhappy country has for theſe four years 
fallen a prey. 
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I now call upon you, who once gloried in the 
CONSTITUTION you had raiſed ;—upon you, who 
are no doubt the moſt criminal of all thoſe ſons 
of intrigue, and who now join your complaints to 
thoſe of the unfortunate men whom you op- 
preſſed; - upon you, coxNSTITUTIONALISTS, Whoſe 
conduct has been alternately marked with weak- 


nels and ferocity ; and 1 bid you contemplate your 
work. 


What right have you now to complain, if your 
property has been ſeized upon, and yourſelves 
outlawed, when you firſt gave the ſignal for the 
commiſſion of ſuch acts of outrage, by your cri- 
minal indifference at the time the country ſeats of 
the nobility were ſet on fire, the Hotel de Caſtries 
was plundered, and Berthier and Foulon were 
aſſaſſinated? What meaſures did you recommend 
to bring the delinquents to juſtice : Did you not 
on the contrary, encourage with aſſurances of im- 
punity the banditti, who were your own hirelings, 
to parade the ſtreets with the trophies of their 
guilt? Well! your mercenaries at that time have 
ſince been taken into pay by your ſucceſſors; and 
as rage, like a conflagration, ſpreads with in- 
creaſing violence, nobody can tell where it will 
ſtop. Your fathers, your wives, your children, 
butchered in their turn by the ſavages you ſet 
looſe, will join with us in curſing the authors of 

our 


„ 


our calamities, and will give them up to the ven- 
geance of a juſt God. 


Yes, all the calamities that now afflict our 
wretched country, and at which you affect to ſhare 
in the bitterneſs of our concern, are but the natu- 
ral conſequence of the maxims which you not 
only profeſſed, but reduced to practice. Do not 
ſay that your diſciples have carried your precepts 
to extremes : you' ſhewed them the way : there 
are progreſſive ſtages in vice as well as in virtue: 
but after the ſacred boundaries of the law are once 
over ſtepped, men are eafily led on to the perpe- 
tration of the greateſt crimes. The maſſacres of 
the roth of Auguſt and of the ad of September; 
the murder of the King; the invaſion of all pro- 
perty; factions continually deſtroying one ano- 
ther ; that ſucceſſion of bloody plots which have 
converted France into one great butchery ; thoſe 
palaces and caſtles that are reduced to heaps of 
ruins; the harveſts ravaged ; the cities and depart- 
ments fighting with one another; that univerſal 
devaſtation brought about by the arms you put 


into their hands; the numberleſs millions of aſſig- 


nats in circulation which are not worth a farthing; 
commerce completely ruined; colonies deſtroyed; 
all morality ſubverted; famine ſtaring the people 
in the face; the country over: run with political 


maniacs, as dangerous as perſons bit by a mad 


NnzZ3 dog, 
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dog, and who muſt be either put to death, or ſuf- 
fered to ſtarve; the certainty of a plague which 

muſt follow ſo great a mortality ; in a word, all 
the horrors which can be conceived to reſult from 
a thouſand civil wars, have they not been, and are 
they not the unravelling of the execrable tragedy, 
of which you performed the firſt acts? 


In fact, have you not taught your fellow diſ- 
ciples, by plundering the clergy, and ſup; reſſing 
the feudal rights, that, if it was lawful to rob in 
part, it was ſtill more expeditious and more pro- 
fitabie to ſeize upon the whole? Have yau not led 
the way to, and in ſome fort commanded the 
King's aſſaſſination, by your gradual endeavours 
to render him more and more contemptible in the 
minds of the people, and by your loading him 
with all manner of ignominy, for the two years 
that you governed France? When you forced 
him to put the triple coloured cockade in his hat, 
did you not juſtify beforehand the ruffian who 
compelled him to accept the red cap on the 2oth 
of June? Were you not the firſt, who ſet the 
example of formal diſobedience to his orders, by 
refuſing to ſeparate, when he commanded you to 
do ſo? Were you not the perſons, who diveſted 
him of all power, and transferred it elſewhere, by 
declaring that all ſovereignty was eſſentially centered 
in the people ; and who made a king of him ac- 

cording 
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cording to your own fancy, and under your con- 


troul, when you declared that he held his office 
only by the conſtitutional law, and that there were 


caſes, in which the dethroning of him was legal? 


In ſhort, was it not you, who cauſed him to be 
attacked in his own palace, on the 6th of October, 
by a horde of aſſaſſins; who cauſed his guards to 
be butchered with impunity before his face ; and 
he himſelf to be dragged like a priſoner from Ver- 
ſailles to Paris, where you forced him to reſide ; 
and when, wearied out with ſo many inſults, he 
wiſhed to get away, did yoy not have him pur- 
ſued, and brought back like a criminal from Va- 
rennes to Paris? Did you not ſuſpend him from 
the exerciſe of his functions; and when you 
thought proper to reſtore them to him, was it 
not upon ſuch conditions as you choſe to pre- 
ſcribe ? 


Well! every thing, begun by you, has been 
completed by your ſucceſſors, Yet their crimina- 
lity is not greater than yours; for, undoubtedly 
there is a much wider ſtride from the reſpectful 
duty of a ſubject to the firſt daring inſult on the 
majeſty of the throne, than from that inſult to the 
blow of the axe that ſevers the head of a king 
already degraded and impriſoned: by his ſubjects. 
You will one day ſee Santerre and Garat, when 
brought to the bar, and there defending them- 
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ſelves againſt the ſentence that awaits them, appeal 


to your maxims, and found their juſtification on 
your principles. 


Do not then flatter yourſelves that you can make 
people forget your own crimes, by your declaim- 
ing with vehemence againſt the crimes of your 
ſucceſſors. Their crimes, I repeat it, were exactly 
formed on the plan of yours, and were the inevi- 
table conſequences of them. Ceaſe then your 
vain attempts to deceive your own conſciences and 
the hoſpitable nation that gives you ſhelter, by 
wanting to make your philoſophical ravings paſs 
for the nobleſt productions of the human under- 
ſtanding. Learn that a great nation can be ruled 
only by a firm government, and not by abſtract 
maxims, the main ſpring of all diſorders. Re- 
member that axiom of one of the greateſt mo- 
narchs of Europe : I wanted to puniſh one of my 
provinces, ſaid Frederic very often, I would have it 
governed by philoſophers, Yet, you will ſay, he had 
Philoſophers at his court. Yes, but he had none 
at the head of his armies : he made uſe of none ta 
be his embaſſadors : and, if he ſometimes admitted 
any of them to his table, it was merely to amuſe 
his leiſure hours; and there they played the ſame 
part that dwarfs, jeſters, and buffoons uſed for. 
merly to perform in the courts of princes, 


Now, 
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Now, as it plainly appears that experience has 
been more effectual than the moſt eloquent ha- 
rangues in opening the eyes of the people, who 
had been dazzled for a moment by the falſe glitter 
of your ſyſtems, let us endeavour to quiet the un- 
eaſineſs of thoſe, who, ever faithful to the good 
cauſe, are improperly alarmed about the ultimate 
deſigns of the powers who have united to combat 
the anarchical monſter that now preys upon the 
vitals of France, and that would not fail to devour 
all Europe, if it was not ſpeedily ſtrangled. 


It is againſt thoſe pernicious principles and that 
theory of the ſovereignty of the populace, reduced 
to practice by an immenſe horde of barbarians, 
that the combined kings are now making war, and 
not upon France, the government of which is 
overthrown, and all its men of landed property- 
diſperſed. The preſent war is a ſtruggle between 
lawful authority and the ſpirit of plunder and 
rebellion : it is quelling a fort of filent, but opera- 
tive inſurrection all over the globe, though the 
oſtenſible field of battle is in France. They arg 
the felons of Newgate who have met with juſt 
puniſhment at Valenciennes, This victory is glo- 
rious and important enough to make us believe 
that Francis II. that Frederick William, and the 
generous Engliſh nation have not united their 
arms to tear aſunder the blood-ſtained inheritance 


of 
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of the royal child now confined in priſon. No, 
the virtuous head of the empire would never lend 
his preponderating forces to accompliſh ſo barba- 
rous a robbery. Ah! let us baniſh for ever from 
our minds this criminal idea; and were we wretched 
enough not to confide even now in the combined 
kings, we ſhould at leaſt conſider that their own 
intereſt preſcribes a different conduct to the powers 
that are thus calumniated. Were their generals 
to enter France with a view of conquering the 
property of Lewis XVII. and of giving the finiſh 
ing ſtroke, in another ſenſe, to the iniquitous work 
of the rebels, who for theſe four years have been 
heaping all ſorts of outrage and of torments on 
the royal family; were this, I ſay, to be the caſe, 
we may be ſure, that millions of Frenchmen, now 
chained down by ſtupor and uncertainty, but who 
are ready to join them, if coming as the reſtorers 
of the throne and the altar, would in the other 
caſe feel but one ſentiment, that of fighting to the 
laſt breath to cruſh the uſurpers. Sovereigns, for 
whom all Europe offers up prayers, will never 
reſolve on the proſpect of an eternal war with a 
whole nation all glowing with the ſame ſentiment, 
all military from circumſtances, and then made 
invincible even by misfortunes. They muſt be 
convinced that it would be impoſſible for them to 
retain provinces at ſuch a diſtance from their re- 
ſpective ſtates, and the poſſeſſion of which, after 

exhauſting 
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exhauſting the blood and treaſure of the people, 
would ſtill be always uncertain. They cannot have 
forgotten, that in the time of Charles VII. France, 
being plunged into a ſtate of anarchy, ſaw more 
than half her territories invaded: but her gallant 
ſons at length put a ſtop to their inteſtine diſſen- 
tions; united in arms; fought with fury; and, 
after having conquered and expelled the uſurpers, 
they re- inſtated the inheritance of St. Lewis in all 
its ſplendor; and France ſoon beheld her ancient 
luſtre revive under the flouriſhing reigns of Lewis 
XII. and of Francis I. Let us then, my dear 
countrymen, ſteady to our king and to our prin- 
ciples, abjure for ever ſuch panic fears. Inſtead 
of irritating our own evils by ſuſpicions ſo inju- 
rious to the honour of thoſe monaichs, let us place 
in them all our hope; and let us be aſſured that 
it is their preſſing intereſt to extinguiſh the con- 
flagration which threatens their own ſtates; that 
their honour and glory are concerned in re. eſtab- 
liſhing upon his throne, and in reſtoring all the 
ornaments of his crown to an unfortunate child, 
the offspring of ſo many kings. Thouſands of 
families, exiled and proſcribed for having adhered 
to their duty, hold out to them their ſuppliant 
hands. Were the combined kings cap able of be- 
traying ſo well founded a hope, they would teach 


the people of every country, that when revolutions 


happen in a ſtate, the ſafeſt way is to abandon the 
płinces, 
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princes, as fidelity to the monarchy would only 
expoſe the ſubjects to the loſs of all their property, 
to a forlorn ſtate, and even to perſecution. 


Admitting that one of thoſe governments, in 
order to ſilence a greedy faction, has promiſed ax 
indemnification, as the reſult of this new ſocial war; 
let us bewail the neceſſity of holding out ſuch a 
lure to urge on the Britiſh lion. Well! if it be 
neceſſary, let us give up our colonies, as we have 
already parted with our gold and our diamonds z 
but let us profit by theſe lofſes, and lay up a ſtore 
of virtue and courage : let us alſo remember, that 
all our calamities have ſprung from our corrup- 
tion, from our luxury, and from the deſtruction 
gf the equilibrium or juſt proportion between our 
moveable riches and our landed property. But 
while we are anxiouſly waiting the iffue of this 
important buſineſs, let us ſpurn at the perfidious 
ſuggeſtions of thoſe con/itutionalifts, our moſt cruel 
enemies, who can no longer add to our ſufferings, 
but by infuſing into our minds ſuch corroding 
ſuſpicions. Let us wait with reſignation Till the 
powers, about whom we now alarm ourſelves, ſhall 
have manifeſted their intentions by their actions. 
We feel real evils enough, without creating for 
ourſelves any imaginary ones. Let us then be 
fully perſuaded, that the combined kings cannot pro- 
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mote their ſolid intereſt or glory, but while their conduft 
is direfled by juſtice, 


And as for you, who, without having had any 
ſhare in the madneſs and violence of the framers of 
the conſtitstion, yet continue to join their band, by 
wanting to give us a new conſtitution, in the room 
of that which has been juſt deſtroyed, do not, .ah ! 
do not any longer ſuffer yourſelves to be con- 
founded with them : abandon thoſe wild ſyſtems, 
with which your ſelf love alone may be amuſed, 
but which your fober judgment muſt inwardly 
condemn, You wiſh that a diſtinction ſhould be 
made between errors and crimes; and you would 
venture to place yourſelves again in the path that 
has led to the greateit crimes. You ought long 
ſince to have known that this foreign conſtitution, 
which you would fain tranſplant to a ſoil that is 
not fit for it, has coſt England very dear. Ah! 
do not unknowingly countenance the principles 
of the regicide Barrere, who dared to aſſert, hat 
the tree of liberty can never flouriſh, but when it is 
bedewed with the blood of kings. Away with liberty, 
if it muſt be purchaſed at fo dear a rate 


Think alſo that, by adopting a particular ſyſtem 
and abſolute opinions which you deſire to propa- 
gate, you avow yourſelves at the head of a party, 
which places you in a ſituation the more ridiculous, 

as 
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as nobody will now join your ſtandard. Thoſe, 
who had the weakneſs to concur in your opinions, 
when in France, have ſince been undeceived, and 
were ſoon convinced of the impoſſibility of re- 
ducing ſuch notions to practice. By combining 
all the circumſtances of time and place with the 
elements of your political fabric, they ſoon ſaw 
that ſuch inſtitutions, which ſeemed in other coun- 


tries adapted to the nature of the ſoil and climate, 


would in France operate like a volcano, and ſet 
on fire, inſtead of fertilizing the aſhes ſteeped in 
blood, with which we ſhall find our unhappy 
country covered. I have a right to addreſs theſe 
obſervations and reproaches to you; for I myſelf 
concurred in your admiration of certain foreign 
laws at the beginning of the revolution. Impoſed 
upon, as 1 was, by your reputation, by your para- 
doxes, and by your ſyſtem for keeping all the 
powers of the ſtate in juſt equipoiſe, I thought for 
a moment the repreſentative government admiſſible 
in France. I placed a confidence for ſome months 
in you, in M. de la Fayette, and in M. Necker; 


for which I now moſt heartily beg pardon of God, \ 


of my king, and of my country. 


But were I willing to make an excuſe for this 
fault, on the ground of my inexperience, I ſhould 
not want for examples in my favour, from the 
year 1787 to the cloſe of the year 1789. It is 

cnough 
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enough for me to hint at them. A ſort of dizzi- 
neſs ſeemed at that time to have ſeized every head, 
and ſo general was the ſpirit of infatuation, that 
very few of thoſe, whom royalty now reckons 
among its moſt reſpectable ſupporters, were ex- 
empt from error during the period that elapſed 


from the publication of the Appeal to the People, 


which an imprudent miniſter cauſed to be printed 
in 1787, till the revolutionary letter, written to the 
Jacobins of London, in the name of the Aſſembly, 
by an archbiſhop, its preſident. 


Let the dread therefore of ſuch a long catalogue 


of our own miſtakes render us circumſpect in our 


charges againſt others. The day of truth ap- 


proaches: let us then rally round the ſacred 
ſtandard of royalty, trembling leſt the ſcrutiny of 


the judge may not find us quite ſo pure as we pre- 
tend to be. Let us make amends for paſt errors, 
in which we have been more or leſs involved, by 
our future attachment and unſhaken obedience to 
the ſucceſſor of our unfortunate king ; for, I muſt 


once more repeat it, as a country cannot be en- 


dangered but by a war with its neareſt neighbours, 
ſo neither could royal authority have been at firſt 


| ſhaken but by thoſe who immediately encircled 


the thr One. 
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Again I fay, if we with to avoid the misfortunes, 
into which we were hutried by ignorance and 
pride, let us rally round the ſacred ftandard of 
royalty unſttipt of any of its prerogatives. Let 
us not be told, that all the fprittgs of the old con- 
ſtitution ate broken. The religion of Lewis the 
Fourteenth ſtill exifts, in ſpite of perſecution, in 
all its purity. Who will dare to ſay, that his go- 
vernment, which, by its energy, created the golden 
age of France; gave birth to maſterpieces of every 
kind, repreſſed factions, and made them tend to 
heighten the luſtre of ſociety, cannot be again 
revived without diminution and without controul ? 
That great monarch was very ſenſible that as Pro- 
vidence governs the world by filence alone, a king, 
who is every day debating with his parliaments, 
or his ſtates general, about his authority, cannot 
be far off from ſeeing it diſſolved, and the ſtate 
with it. | 


It was thus that in leſs than thirty years, by dint 
of arguing about ſovereignty, we proceeded at 
length to diſorganize France, and to deluge it 
with blood ; and one little city has been the in- 
ſtrument of divine vengeance, God ſeems to have 
made choice of Geneva to puniſh us, as he ſome- 
times permits an inviſible worm to deftroy the 
greateſt and moſt beautiful works of man. It was 
the divine will, that a poor ſplenetic artificer of 

that 
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that city ſhould at firſt, by the ſhew of ſimplicity 
and goodneſs, ſeduce weak mirids; -that he ſhould 
miſlead falſe wits by ſome fallies of ſenſibility and 
ſome ambiguous reaſonings, while he concealed 
the moſt intolerable pride under the profoundeſt 
humility. It was he who aſſerted, that the prin- 
ciples of the ſocial compact were founded in the 
general will, that is to ſay, in the right of the 
ſtrongeſt, in inſurrection, in war, and in death. 
The ſubtle poiſon of his doctrine firſt ſptead itſelf 
through the female circles, and ſoon reached the 
court. This Rouſſeau lived in wretchedneſs, and 
was once turnbled down and trampled upon by 
dogs. His misfortunes ſeemed to forewarn us of 


thoſe which awaited us for having encouraged his 
doctrine, 


A ſecond philoſopher, who was alſo from Ge- 
neva, james Necker, came poor to Paris. He 
quickly amaſſed a ſcandalous iortune ; then bile 
hoſpitals; pretended to great ſenſibility and huma- 
nity, while he overturned without pity whatever 
oppoſed the ebullirions of his pride; had himſelf 
three times violently thruſt into adminiſtration; 
and was the firſt that ſapped the foundations of 
royal authority, which he kept up the ſhew of 
exalting, while he was depreſſing it ifi reality. 
This man, though a banker, a proteſtant, a fo- 
reigner, and not of noble family, infinuated him- 

Vor. II. Oo ſelf 
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ſelf into the confidence of the principal people of 
thoſe four different ranks who had a conſiderable 


influence in France, and by whoſe means he alſo _ 
gained over to his ſide the members of clubs, and ſt 
of academies. This Necker experienced all the SC 
torments of ambition : twice baniſhed by the Pr 
court, he was at length baniſhed by the people: cl: 
he wandered about for a whole night upon the ot 
highway, at the time of the defeat of the inſurgents Ou 
at Nancy: he was arreſted in his flight : the vices | 
of his daughter have covered the family with diſ- 
grace: nobody has now the leaſt opinion of his * 
virtue; and his fortune, which was ruined by the "y 
fall of the aſſignats, ſhared in the degradation of 9 
his character. He is wretched in a phyſical and * 
moral ſenſe. WI 
m: 
A third philoſopher, in like manner from Ge- an 
neva, Stephen Clavicre, after having laboured in ſo! 
vain at ſtock- jobbing and revolutions in his own 50 
country, came to try what he could make of the un 
French revolution. As he could not riſe to a ot 
level with Rouſſeau's romantic ſyſtems, or Necker's I 
Statement addreſſed to the King, his modeſt contri- 122 
butions to the revolution conſiſted only of his phi- to 
lanthropy, of his aſſociate Briſſot's merit, of his tec 
eſtabliſhing ſocieties of friends to the negroes, of dc 
a few pamphlets, and ſome plans of aſſignats. cl 
tel 


With ſuch claims to regard, however, he acquired 
| A name: 
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à name: he even got to be miniſter, thanks be to 
the coffee - houſes, to ſhopmen, to merchant's clerks, 
and to ſtudents, whom he nearly reſembled in his 
ſtock-· jobbing, ſpeculative turn, and a ſhew of 
good 'natured fimplicity, made up of ſtill more 
pride than cruelty... This man corrupted the third 
claſs of fociety. He has been accuſed in his turn; 
obliged to make his eſcape through a window; 
outlawed ; a fugitive, and a vagabond. 


Nothing more remained to be put in motion 
but the arms of the loweſt claſs of people, that is 
to ſay, the ſons of blood, men who dwell in caves, 
in woods, in the obſcure haunts of diſſipation and 
rapine, whence they ſally forth to rob and murde 
whoever falls in their way. A fourth philoſopher 
made his appearance: This was James Marat; 
and this man alſo, who had been the author of 
ſome books as well as his predeceſſors, happened 
to come from Geneva. His birth place is, indeed, 
unknown. Some ſay he was a native of Sardinia; 
others, of Corſica. All that can be aſſerted of him 
with certainty is, that his father, who was a ſchool 
maſter at Neufchatel, had him educated at Geneva, 
to which place we are indebted for this additional 
ſcourge. He improved upon the principles laid 
down by his predeceſſors; and having formed a 
cloſe connection with Danto.!, Robeſpierre, Sans 
terre, and d'Orleans, the murder of the King of 
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France was ſoon perpetrated, and the whole couti⸗ 
try was ſtrewed with dead bodies. 


Thus the revolution is not originally the work 
of France. A little canton, which ſeems to be the 
nurfery of petpetual civil war, ſent us the four 
men, who have led us through the four ſucceſſive 
ſtages of our degradation, curioſity, pride, diſo- 
bedience, and death. Marat was the only one of 
them that remained. Faithful to his people, he 
drove away all thoſe who had endeavoured before 
him to be the favourites of their particular people. 
The hand of a woman has at length rid the earth 


of this monſter. Charlotte Corde ſtabbed him on 


the 14th of July; and ſhe has ſince been executed 
for that act of bravery. Marat, when living, poi- 
ſoned the people with his bloody doctrines ; and 
his death had like to fpread a new contagion, by 
the peſtilential exhalations which iſſued from his 
leprous corpfe. | 


Amidſt all thoſe dreadful cataſtrophes, let us 
acknowledge the ſacred finger of the Lord in the 
fate which we experience. A king, a princeſs of 
the blood, prelates, eccleſiaſtics, miniſters of ſtate, 
noblemen and gentlemen of every degree, citizens, 
lawyers, merchants, and beggars have periſhed in 


this revolution. Let us adore the judgments of 


God: let us humble ourſelves before his wrath : 
let 
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jet us be aſſured that we have deſerved it; and let 
us beſeech him to turn it away henceforward from 
our heads: | 


Jam fatis terris nivis, atque dire 

Grandinis, miſit Pater, & rubentę 

Dextrà ſacras jaculatus arces, 
Terruit urbem, 

Terruit gentes...... ' 


„* The French author has ſubjoined to this part of his 
work a liſt of the diviſion of the National Convention 
on the queſtion of the late king's puniſhment. The 
detail of thoſe names, which fill twenty-two pages, 
would appear very unintereſting, and occaſion a very 


unneceſſary expence to the Engliſh reader, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH -- 1. 


Hf 


. v4 
Revolution of the Thirty-first of May, 
n 


The downfall of the GiRONDINs, e BRITSSO0TI TES, &c. 


- 


Neque lex eſt juſtior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire ſua. 


* : 
, #. 1 { * , 
* 


Statement addreſed by Twenty Members io their Con- 
ſliluenis. * 


©© FRENCHMEN, 


© When the national repreſentation ceaſes to be 
* free, and truth is ſuppreſſed, the temple of the 
laws ought then to be ſhut. At ſuch a juncture, 
unable to diſcharge the truſt you delegated to 
aus, our firſt duty is to make you acquainted with 
the cauſe. We confine ourſelves to evident facts, 
and leave you to draw the conſequences. 


« One of the laws had directed committees of 
* inſpection to be formed in the ſections of Paris, 
for 
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te for the purpoſe of keeping a watchful eye on 
« ſtrangers and ſuſpected perſons. This law has 
ce been perverted: inſtead of committees of in- 
« ſpection, revolutionary committees, directly 
* contrary to the {ſpirit and letter of that law, have. 
* been created in the moſt illegal manner, | 


ce Thoſe revolutionary committees created a cen- 
« tral committee conſiſting of one member from 
ce eyery committee in the different ſections. This 
© central committee carried on its deliberations 
te ſecretly : it has ſince ſuſpended the conſtituted 
& powers: it has taken the name of revo/utionary 
© council to the department of Paris; and has aſſum- 
0 ed, or rather uſurped a dictatorial power. 


« The Convention had created a committee ex- 
te traordinary of its own members, to give infor- 
% mation of the illegal and arbitrary acts of the 
« ſeyeral conſtituted powers of the republic ; for 
* the purpoſe of diſcovering and proſecuting any plots 
* carrying on againſt the liberty and ſafety of the na- 
© 7jonal repreſentation ; and in order to get ſuch 
<« perſons apprehended as might be informed 
« againſtas ringleadersintheſe conſpiracies. On the 
e twenty-ſeventh of May the revolutionary com- 
« mittees ſurrounded the Convention with armed 
c men, and demanded the ſuppreſſion of this com- 
e mittee extraordinary. Their demand was de- 
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« creed par affis et leve *, and next day referred 
& for farther conſideration by the appe! nominal +, 
e till the committee could make its report; (but 
* its reporter was conſtantly refuſed to be heard). 
* On the thirtieth, the revolutzonary council came to 
te intimate to the Convention the order for ſup- 
* preſſing the committee extraordinary. In the 
& midſt of armed petitioners, and ſurrounded with 
* cannons, while the houſe was filled with halloo- 
e ing and hooting from the galleries, ſome mem- 
ce bers decreed the ſuppreſſion df the committee. 
** On the thirty-firſt, the beat of drum, the ringing 
c of the bell, and the diſcharge of the alarm-gun 
et are once more heard. At theſe fignals all the 
« citigens fly to arms, and are ordered to repair 
© to the Convention, Some deputations appear 
eat the bar, demanding a decree of impeachment 
** againſt thirty five of the members, The Aſſem- 
te bly, who had unanimouſly cenſured the fame 
5e petition in April, when preſented by ſome ſec- 
tc tions, that were backed by the municipality ; 
“ and who had then declared it a libel, now refer 


This mode of taking the ſenſe of the majority is rather a 
vague ane, ſuch e.. as vote for the queſtion landing up, and 
thoſe who are agajnſt it remaining in their ſeats, ſomething like 
the ſbew of bangs | in oyr popular abemblies, 


+ This is the only exact method uſed * the Convention ta 


determine a majority, a 4% of the houſe being called over, and 
every member anſwering to his name and giving his vote. 
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ce it, however, to the examination of the commit. 
6 tee of public welfare, whoſe report upon it was 
eto be made in three days, On the firſt of June 
*© the national palace was beſet. by armed troops, 
F< ſent thither by the revolutionary council, whoſe 
© members appeared at the bar in the night, in- 
0 fiſting upon the decree of impeachment againſt 
te the accuſed members, The Convention pro- 
&* ceeded to the order of the day, on the ground 
e of having before referred the matter to the com- 
© mittee of public ſafety z and ordered the peti- 
5 tioners to lay before that committee the proofs 


** of the crimes imputed to the obnoxious parties. 


c Sjnce the thirtieth, the barriers had been ſhur, 
ce the adminiſtrators of the poſt-office ſuſpended, 
c“ all news papers ſtopt, all packets opened, the 
* ſeals of all letters broken, and theſe ſealed up 
© again with a ſeal having for its motto, he revolu- 
* tian of the thirty firſt of May 1793 ; or with ano- 
tc ther ſeal of the committee of public welfare, 


« The committee of public welfare was waiting 
e for the proofs in order to make its report, when, 
© on Sunday the ſecond of June, the revolutionary 
* council again appeared at the bar, and demand- 
& ed, for the laſt time, the decree of impeachment 
s againſt the accuſed members, The Aſſembly 
$6 proceeded to the order of the day 3 UPON which 

12 the 
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te the petitioners made a ſignal to the ſpectators to 
go out, and to run to arms, in order to obtain 
by force what was forbidden by. juſtice. At 
< noon, the alarm: bell rings; the drum beats; 
** the citizens are forced to take up arms, and to 
* obey a commander appointed by the revolu- 
6 tionary council. They advance, thus in arms 
<« to the Convention: the guards there on duty and 
c ſome true and faithful citizens are confined in 
« guard- rooms: more than a hundred pieces of 
« cannon are brought round the national palace, 
and planted at all the avenues leading to it: the 
gates and doors are ſhut ; an order is given not 
© to let any of the members out, and to fire upon 
< the firſt who may want even to look through 
© the windows: Duſſaulx, the vencrable Dutlaulx 
& is treated with indignity and outrage ; Billy 
& d' Anglas has his ſhirt torn : a great many others 
4 are infulted by vile ſatellites, who drive them 
« back in all the paflages : the battalions, who 
cc were to have let out for La YVendee ſome days be- 
ic fore, ſuddenly arrive, and poſſeſs themſelves of 
<« the lobbies, and of the interior poſts of the hall. 
„ Aſſignats and wine are diſtributed amongſt 
them. Thele were the men, who were to aſſaſ- 
<« finate your repreſentatives, nor could it have 
e been in the power of the national guard to pre- 
« yent them. The beſiegers were provided with 
the beſt arms, while the ſections complained of 

cc not 
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< not having any. In ſhort, the national palace 7 
became in reality a priſon, where the repreſen- 
* tatives of the people were expoſed to menaces, to 
< inſults, to ignominy and violence. With a view 
* of allaying the ferment of the people who beſet 
0 the hall, the committee of public welfare was or- ö 
dered to make its report. Barrere mounts the 
roſtrum, and addreſſing the houſe in the name 
* f that committee, moves, that the accuſed mem- 
* bers, againſt whom no proofs of delinquency 
ce had been brought, may be requeſted to ſuſpend 
* the exerciſe of their legiſlative functions: ſome '' 
«* accede to this meaſure. It is then decreed, 
that the commanding officer of the armed forces 
© be ordered to the bar to give an account of his 4 
conduct, and by what authority he acted : zhis 
% decree is not put in force. Two of the rebel 
<< centinels threaten one of the members: a de- 
'*© cree is paſſed for having them immediately 
„brought to the bar: the execution of this ſecond | 
©*..detree is alſo reſiſted with open violence. A mo- 1 
c tion is then made for the houſe to riſe, and for the ; 
c temple of the laws to be ſhut. The houſe riſes 
c accordingly : the prefident advances at the head 
of the Convention: the members get as far as 
& the middle of the court yard without meeting 
cc any reſiſtance: but, on their proceeding ſo far, 
the commanding officer of the armed forces or- 
5 ders them to go back : the preſident tells him, 
LENS that 
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. that the Convention is not to receive any orders; 
that it derives its powers from the French na- 
tion, to whoſe commands alone it is ſubject. 
Upon this, Henriot, the commanding officer, 
«© draws his ſword ; orders his cavalry to prepare 
« for action; gives the ſignal to the artillery-men 
*© to point their cannons ; and all his ſoldiers are 
© ready to fire. . The prefident retreats : the 
„members follow him: they try to get out at the 
* different paſſages : they find all blocked up, and 
« guarded with cannon: at length, the Aſſembly, 
unable to break up and retire, 77 /ume their pro- 
e ceedings—what do we ſay ?—re-enter their pri- 
** fon ; and ſome members decree, that Genſonnè, 
« Guadet, Briſſot, Gorſas, Petion, Vergniaud, 
„ Salles, Barbaroux, Chambon, Buzot, Biroteau, 
« Lidon, Rabaut, Laſource, Lanjuinais, Grange- 
% neuve, Le Hardy, Le Sage, Kervelegan, Gar- 
dien, Boileau, Bertrand, Vigée Mollevaut, La 
Riviere, Gomaire and Bergoing ſhould be put 
C under arreſt at their own houſes ; and far what ? 
« , ,.. « We muſt not omit this farther circum- 
* ſtance, that Couthon, on the motion of Marat, 
* demanded that Valaze and Louvet ſhould be 
t added to that number; and ſome members aſ- 
« ſented; but the greater part did not take any 
« ſhare in ſuch diſgraceful proceedings, After 
the decree was ſigned, a deputation appeared at 
the bar to thank the houſe for having adepted 
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er that meaſure, and 70 offer an equal number of citi- 
te 2exs to ſerve as hoſtages for the ſafety of the de- 
* puties put under arreſt; 


© Frenchmen ! you who wiſh to be republicans 

te and free! theſe are facts, which nobody can 
e even dare to deny. We lay them before you 
te in the groſs; and we ſuppreſs many details 
© {till more atrocious. The national repreſentation 
& 50 longer exiſts, having been impriſoned, degrad- 
e ed, and its debates overawed by the daggers of 
&* an audacious faction. Do not ſuffer your rights 
© to be any longer uſurped. Do not leave the ex- 
te erciſe of the national ſovereignty in ſuch hands. 
© Reſcue from deſtruction liberty and ſacred equa- 
ce lity, with the unity and indiviſibility of the re- 
e public; for, without theſe, France muſt be un- | 
& done. Reject with horror all propoſals of a 
& fœderal ſyſtem. Rally, crowd together from 
ce all parts, and cement yourſelves: by ſo do- 
“ ing, you ſtill can fave the commonwealth. 
© The commonwealth comprehends all France: 
« it is not narrowed, and concentred, as ſome people 
ce would have it, within the walls of Paris alone. 
& Your repreſentatives, now confined, can no lon- 
« ger make their voices heard there; but no mat- 
© ter: they are prepared to die in a manner wor- 
de thy of you, and worthy of themſelves, abun- 
*« dantly happy if their country can be ſaved after 
their 
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& their death. When the hour of national vena 
de geance ſhall come, never forget, Frenchmenz 
ce that Paris is not culpable ; that the citizens of 
% Paris knew nothing of the plots, of which they 
« were made the blind inſtruments. No, it is not 
«© upon Paris that the terrible and omnipotent hand 
* of the nation ſhould fall, but on that horde of 
c plunderers and ruffians who have ſeized upon 
* Paris; who make a prey of that city and of all 
& France; who cannot live but by crimes ; and 
c whoſe only ſafety now depends on the deſperate 
« exceſſes of their guilt, Farewell. e 


“ Paris, June 7, in the Second Year 
of the French Republic.“ 


Extract 
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Extract from Sr. Jusr's Report to the Convention, on 
the eighth of July 1793, reſpefling BR1ss0T's, 
PETITION, and ROLAND's faction, 


0% . None of thoſe, who had fought on the 
* tenth-of Auguſt, were ſpared. The revolution 
© was diſgraced in the perſons of its defenders; 
and of all the comfortable ſcenes that preſented 
* themſelves during that wonderful period, malig- 
© nity.exhibited none to the French nation but 
„ thoſe of September ;—ſcenes, lamentable in- 
e deed! but no tears of pity had been ſhed over 
* the blood fpilt by the court. You yourſelves, 
te even you were ſenfibly afflicted at the agonies of 
«the ſecond of September; but which party had 
moſt tight to ſet up for the inflexible accuſers 
*© of them, thoſe who at that time were inveſted 
e with power, and who were alone reſponſible fot 
the preſervation of public tranquillity, and for 
the perſonal ſafety of the citizens; or we all who 
s were coming, here totally diſintereſted from our 
ſolitudes? Petion aud Manuel were then the ma- 
* p1ftratesof Paris. They anſwered ſomebody, who ad- 
« wiſed them to go lo be priſons, that they did not chuſe 
© 7o riſk their popularity. He who ſees without pity 
another man killed, is more cruel than the murderer. 
© But when ſelfiſh confiderations render the hearts 


of the magiltrates of the people fo callous and 
T1 as ſo 
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t ſo corrupt as to make them connive at erimes, 
te under the pretence of wanting to preſerve theif 
« popularity, may it not be fairly concluded, that 
te they themſelves meditated crimes ; and that 
ce they wete forming conſpiracies againſt that re- 
public, for which they knew they had not ſufh- 
« cient virtue? I then became politic, on their part, 
& 10 bewail thoſe borrors, which they ſuffered to be 
*« rommitted, for fear of having them laid to their own 
* charge : it was politic in them to aſſume the ſhew 
« of auſterity, in order 10 leſſen the juſt abhorrence of 
ce heir conduct, and to deceive their fellow-citizens. 


« Accuſers of the people ! were you ſeen, on the 
«* ſecond of September, exerting your authority be- 
e tween the aſſaſſins and the victims ? By what 
ever inhuman men blood was ſpilt at that time, 
« you are anſwerable for it, all of you who ſuffered 
« it to be ſhed! 


1s Morande aſſaſſinated, faid Briſſot? Mo- 
e rande was his enemy: Morande was in priſon. 
« The ſame aſſaſſins have urged on bloody laws 


s agatnſt the people: the fame aſſaſſins have urged 


on a civil war. Terror and affright have been 
reproduced in every form .. ; .” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


THE author here takes notice of two miſtakes in No. XII. of | 
the French original, which had alſo been copied into the Engliſh 
tranſlation, and printed, before his corrections were received, 
The firſt is in the note at the bottom of page 358, vol. II where 
inſtead of The Ducheſs of Tremouille is the only ſurviving 
branch, &c.“ it ſhovld be, The Ducheſs of Tremouille, and ' 
her fiſter, the Ducheſs of Cruſſol are the only ſurviving branches, 1 
&c. The ſecond miſtake is in the note at the bottom of page 
398 of the ſecond volume, where, inſtead of * Count Alexander, 
6 &c. it ſhould be, Count Francis de la Rocheſoucauld. | | 


+t+ As the tranſlator had not an opportunity of correcting 
any part of this work, before it went to preſs, ſome inaccuracies 
have crept in. He means, however, to point out only ſuch of 
them as materially atfe& the ſenſe. A minute detail of what are 
called literal errors would ſeem to imply an unbecoming want 
of confidence in the reader's judgment and candour. 


. 


Vol. 1. page 163, line 23, after the word that, inſert it. P. 182, | 
laft line, for leave read lead. 251, L. 13, after the word they, inſert | 
were. 250, laft line, for already, read always. 260, J. 14 of the 
note, for defend, read defended. 265, J. 13, for now, read more. 
286, J. 2, for come, read become. 333, I. 3, for could, read would. 
383, J. 26, for if, read it is. 494, J. 26, for contract, read contact. 
400, I. 16 of note (4), after the word between, inſert the. 407, I. 3, 
for crown, read own. 420, J. 23, for Annonciados, read the con- 
vent of the Aunonciades. The miſtake aroſe from the equivocal 
OY of -this laſt word, which ſignifies either a particu- 

Vor. II. P p lar 
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lar order of Nuns, taking their title from the Aununciation of the 
Virgin Mary; or an order of #nighthozd. The hiſtorical fact 
alluded to is fully explained in the note at the bottom of page 199, 
vol. H.—3 th, 50 of note (8), for mine, read mire. 488, J. 25, 
for Roland's read Rolando's. 


Vor. II. page 130, line 10, for retraction, read retrattation. 
166, J. 4, after the word ſupporting, dele it. 196, J. 24, for draw- 
ing, read braving. 222, I. 7 of the note, for furniſh, read puniſh; 
227, I. 16, for ſeverity, read ſerenity. 264, J. 4 of the note, for 
happy, read unhappy 280, J. 25, for conſtitutionals, read conſti- 
tutionaliſts. 320, J. 21, for early, read earthy. 4322, I. 6, for 
feed, read feaſt. 385, J. 28, for determined, read determine. 
399, J. 30 of the note, for counting, read counted. 401, J. 16, 
after itſelf, dele the comma. 40%, I. 24 of the note, for purſuing, 
read peruſing. bid. 1. 26, for Guſelin, read Gueſelin. In St. 
Meard"s Agony, page xli, I. 16, after the word with, read their. 
In M. de Tilly's Letter, page Ixvi, I. 20, for diſplayed, read diſplay- 
ing. bid. Ixviii. I. 11, for frightfulneſs, read fruitfulneſs. id. 
bx, I. 13. for galled, read called, 
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Additional Anecdotes of the Prifoners murdered at Verſaillet. 
(See page 438, Vol. II.) 


WHEN the priſoners reached Verſailles, the ſoldiers, who 
had eſcorted them, ſaid aloud to the people, When do you begin- 
They did not chuſe to murder them on the road, as they could 
then have had no excuſe. At Verſailles, they were more at their 
eaſe, and therefore encouraged the aſſaſſins. 


One of the priſoners, having heard on the road that they were 
to be taken to Verſailles, found means to ſend an order to an 
upholſterer there to provide a bed for him in one of the lodges 
of the Menagerie. The common council of Verſailles oppoſed 
it, telling the upholſterer, that there was no occaſion for it. In. 
fact, there was not the leait thing prepared for the reception of 
the 53 priſoners, neither victuals, beds, or ſtraw, &c. They 
were aſſured of the maſſacre; and what confirms this {till more 
was their having fixed upon Sunday for the arrival of the pri - 
ſoners at Verſailles. | 


The Duke of Briſſac, while waiting for his turn to be killed, 
had the preſence of mind to defire one of his ſervants, whom he 
ſaw, to go and tell the Counteſs du Barry, to whom he had been 
tenderly attached ſince the death of Lewis XV. to quit her houſe 
at Luciennes for ſome time, as he foreſaw that the mob would 


take his mangled limbs there. The cannibals did not fail to 
do ſo. 


They ſpent the evening in drinking at all the public houſes in 
Verſailles, with the heads aud limbs of the victims on the tables 
Pp2 before 
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before them. A fortnight after the maſſacre, ſome of thoſe 
; horrid butchers were known ſtill to carry about in their pockets 
certain mutilated parts of the dead bodies. 


We have it as a fat, that M. d'Abancourt, former miniſter 
for the war-department, killed four of the aſſaſſins, before he was 
overpowered by their numbers. He was a handſome, brave, and 
honeſt young man, and had accepted of his place in adminiſtra- 
tion, juſt like M. de Ste. Croix, only in obedience to the King's 
poſitive orders. 


The two Meſſrs. Montgons hid themſelves for ſeveral days 
and ſeveral nights in the park of Verſailles. They ſent an ap- 
plication to Petion for a paſsport, which he refuſed, and, at the 
end of September, wanted thoſe two young men to come and 
ſurrender themſelves again as priſoners at the Abbey. 


Theſe additional details haue been communicated to me by an cyc- 
witneſs, ſince the former narrative was printed. 


To my former account of the generous reception given to the 
French clergy by the Engliſh nation, I muſt alſo beg leave to 
add the following particulars, 
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Lift of the French gentlemen, who formed the committee, during the 
year 1793, for the relief of the refugees, whether ecclefiaſtics or 
laymen. 


The Biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, Preſident. 

The Biſhop of Montpellier. 

The Count of Botherell, Procureur Syndic to the States of the 
Province of Brittany. 

The Count de Coigny. 

The Count de la Chätre. 

The Preſident of Frondeville. 

The Marquis de Cheffontaine, 

The Marquis de Chambors. 

The Viſcount de Souillac. 

The Chevalier Blondel. 


I know that the hiſtory of the perſecution of the church is 
now in hand. I therefore leave it to thoſe, who have been wit- 
neſses to the daily exerciſe of the virtues of thoſe two prelates 
and of their colleagues, to do them the juſtice they deſerve. 
This taſk cannot be conſigned to better hands than thoſe of the 
Abbe de Baruel. No perſon could alſo be more properly made 
choice of to expreſs, in the name of the French clergy, the lively 
gratitude they feel for the generoſity of the Engliſh nation. The 
French prieſts, to whom the King of Great Britain granted an 
aſylum in the Caſtle at Wincheſter, have ereted a monument 
there, inſcribed with thoſe expreſhons of their gratitude, 


The clergy of Brabant have not behaved with leſs generoſity 


to thoſe unfortunate ſufferers in the cauſe of religion and honour. 
How 


Foam 
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How many actions remain buried in filence, hecauſe the delicacy 
of the benefactors infiſted on it from thoſe whom they relieved ! 


Thanks be to you all, who have reſcued from deſpair and death 


ſo many families, forced to fly from the daggers of aſsaſſins! 
generous Shir..,., Hald...., Hank...., Col...., Bur. , &c. &c. and 
particular thanks to you, virtuous Baron de Reek * ; for though 
you enjoined ſecrecy, the inſtances of your benevolence have 
been too multiplied to be concealed. Though I have not the 
honour to be known to you, receive my acknowledgments in the 
name of humanity, and enjoy that inward rapture which always 
accompanies acts of virtue. Oh! how happy would people be, 
if their kings had always men of ſuch knowledge and ſenſibility 
for their miniſters. 


The Baron de Reek, late miniſter plenipotentiary from his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
at the court of their Royal Highneſſes at Bruſſels. 


hy Ty 
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